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New Military Effort Looms \ 
as Result of Hardening 
of France's Position | 


By THOMAS F. BRADY 
fal to Thin New York Tanta, 


consequence of the hardening of 
thé French position on a negofi- 


the Algerians had any specific ali 
ans. ' 
_ However, 


has been tefurbished since the if 
Meeting of the Algerian Revolu- ti 
Honary: Council in Tripoli, Lib-! | 
ya, last December. fi fs. 
A single Chic of Staff, Whose jn, 
Continued on Page 3, ‘Column 1 
hellion in” S. : 
French military chiefs in Al-| 
piers profess to see fn the! 
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| ‘Continued From Page 1, Col. 4 
M “nom de guerre is Boumedienne, | 
| has been named to run the guer- 
| ‘rilla army under a Ministerial 


iene, Sy see: of Abdel 


’ there h had been me Western” and 
an “Eastern” Chief of Staff: 
"9 M. Boumedienne on the Moroc- 
hi can frontier and Said Moham- 

; “medi on the Tunisian frontier. |. 

“The latter was named to the). 
post of Minister of State in the 
Provisional Government and M./" 
Botimedienne eae over the uni-/: 
fied staff pos 4 

“The Chief a Staff is 28 years): 
old, according to an Algerian), 
Government spokesman, He was) 
second in command to M, Bous-| 
souf, Minister of Lialson and: 
Communications, when M, Bous/ 
soul Was military commander 
the rebel military district J 
Oran in western Algeria. 

M, Boumedienne succeerled M. 
Boussouf in that command i) 
1957 when the latter Joined the- 
political directorate of the re- 
bellion in Tunis, 

French milltary chiefs In Al-) 
giers ‘profess to see in the! 
nomination of M. Boumedienne! 
an indication that the star of} 
‘M. Boussouf is waxing in thes 
Algerian nationalist: moveiient| 
‘and that the star of M. Krim,| 
one of the “fotinding fathdrs” 
“Of the tnourrectiona! movement, 
is Wanine- 

Muenters ere ferailinr w at 
the “Aleerinn ‘otro atiction | sny 
That Santa ef hn Pawtsousl, ep! i 
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Wild West Wind 


PPTHERE were distinct signs 

that France was also feeling 
the: West wind in Africa. The 
revolt in Algeria in January had 
been an attempt to stop GENERAL 
DE GAULLE, from “going too 
fast” with a policy that could be 
called “ appeasing ” the Muslims 
in Algeria. 

Last week there were signs that 
though the revolt had ended in a 
whimper it had succeeded in shift- 
ing the General's policy. Though 
his ‘speeches on his Algerian tour 
were deliberately not publicised, 


enough became clear to indicate 
that; — 


1. He had abandoned hope of 
an early cease-fire (a “peace of 
the brave "') and was determined 
that the army must win a victory 
over, the Sia yt Six years after 
the War began there was little sign 
that this could be done in the next 
six (or sixty) Years. 

2.—The idea of self-determina- 
tion was not abandoned, but the 
General’s new slogan was “An 
Algerian Algeria linked with 
France,” This presumably was an 
offer.of Commonwealth status, in- 
tended to persuade a middle group 
of Muslims to abandon rebellion 
and negotiate with him. De Gaulle 
might hope for assistance in this 
.plan from two distinguished 
visitors, Mr. Macmillan (this 
week-end) and MR. KHRUSHCHEV 
(for a fortnight from Tuesday). 

Another European quarrel with 
African nationalism was sparked 
off by the rumoured decision of 


Guinea (ex-member of the French | 


Union) to recognise the East Ger- 


man Government with which it | 


had extensive trade relations. West 
Germany, which has promised aid 


to Guinea, was shocked at a move | 


which might lead to a general 
recognition of the Soviet puppet 
regime by “neutral” nations; 
she issued her standard threat 


to break off diplomatic relations | 


(as she did in 1957 when Tito 
recognised East Germany) and 
also to cut off her economic aid. 
Though in Europe and 
Britain the Algerian affair appeared 
an internal matter for France, and 
the Guinea problem a diplomatic 
difficulty of West Germany, it was 
quite clear from the local Press that 
Africans regarded such actions as 
concerted by the West as an entity. 
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FROM: 
External Affairs Office, 
LONDON. 


SAVING. E.X.170., CONFIDENTIAL, 


Repeated Washington EX.182, Australian Mission New 
York EX.127, Paris. 


France — Political Situation. 
ates ~— SOL tical oituation 


The Foreign Office has received the following report 
of 17th March from Paris: 


"Whatever de Gaulle now decides, this peasant agitation 
and the way in which the deputies have yielded to the farm "Lobby" 
have reportedly so exasperated him that he is Seriously considering 
further drastic constitutional amendmen transform the present 


t 
rather hybrid presidential/parliamentary egime into something 
much more authoritarian, though ostensibly on the American pattern, 
There is some talk of steps to this end being taken early in the 


Summer, 


Ze Frenchmen arerot Americans however, and nor is de Gaulle 
S sort of Roosevelt or Truman. It is difficult to see any 
System of checks and balances on the American pattern being worked 
out satisfactorily in France, Moreover, there are now clear signs 
of a chenge in the public attitude towards the General. This is 
aimost certainly the result of recent public disappointment over 
Algeria, M. Soustelle yesterday returned to the charge over 
"Integration" and vassociation", this time in a newspaper article 
which is inevitably being regarded as a first, if cautions, step 
towards the leadership of the "French Algeria" right-wing oppos-— 
ition. Likewise M,Mollet, in a article, has 
expressed his anxiety over Alger 
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nit h 
in private conversation with me yester 
spoken and yoiced his serious concern 
de Gaulle S national prestige and popu 
(President of the Senate) snd M. Maurice 
spoken to me On much the same lines the f 


that de Gaulle can no longer perm 
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was even more out— 

current decline in 
M.Monnervilie 

chumann had earlier 

tt Yr h discon— 

certing franimess. I am informed that M. and many other 

well—informed and influential politicians feel much the same Way. 
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3. This does not mean, I believe, that the nation as a 
whole is yet really disillusioned with de Gaulle or that if 
£ 


latter come into conflict with Parliament he would not in 
still be supported against the deputies by the bulk of the 
electorate. Memories of the degradation of the previous regime 
gre still fairly fresh in the popular mind. But the fresh dis~ 
appoinvment Over Algeria scems bound to produce growing discontent 
at other aspects, already unpopular, of Governmental policies. 
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HO the extent that de Gaulle assumes increasing personal respon— 
sibility for governing the country, this discontent seems bound 
to be directed at him personally. 
As I have repeatedly reported from the outset of the 

on the Gerieral's ability 
now had the first evident 
new body politic," 


4, 
Gaullist experiment, everything depends 
tO remove the Algerian ulcer. We have 
Sign that it is beginning to poison the 


MIN. & DEPT. E.A, 30th March, 1960. 
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9. pince the writing of this Desvatch, General de Galllle has taken 
a further sten desired to brine the pr oress Lona) soldiers in Ai ceria 
to heel. This step is to charge two of the officers affected by the 
purge which was launched after the Algiers insurrection with Natieinte 
2 da sirete interieare de l’Etat" (a charge akin to that of treason). 
the two officers are Colonel Garde, who was formerly! responsible for 
psychological warfare in the Aleiers region, and Captain Filipp Di, 

the) former sidé de camp of General Massu. Roth of these officers 
Were, 16 is said, seen on the insurgents’ balcony during the insur- 


rection. 


3e 


Coming, 


algeria, a 


army about his’ Algerian policy, the inculnation of Gerdes and Filippi 
may throw thé professional soldiers in Algeria into deeper confusion. 
4 Lot depends of course upon the esteem or othemise in which the two 
officers are held by vhetr comrades 


the Army may be worthy 
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Shout + the Army? s role 
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jrence is made to 


Morch, 1960. 


the Atibassador’s Despatch No. 37of TGth 


as it doses, after de Gaulle’s tour of Army units in 


tour in Which he appeared 


S also been revorted 
under reference) is 


him for a post which is 
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in Algeria, but the reactions of 
of close study. 
that Geneyal O1ié (see the Despatch 
ferr red from Algeria. This may at 
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File No:20I/2/I I8th March, I960, 
Memorandum Nos 249 


The Secretary, i okitipue TO €# 
Department of Bytornal Aeratrs, 
Canberra~-A.C ae Fitcnrv? vow 
—f 
257-2 
‘ Jj 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL SCENE 


I. Reference is made to the Enbassy’s memorandum n° 230 of I4th March. 


Re We saw yesterday in the British Embassy a telegram sent by Sir 


Gladwyn Jebb reporting conversations he has had this week with MM. Mollet, 
Simonnet and Monnerville (the latter is the President of the Senkte). 


3. All three men confirmed to the British Ambassador that there is at 
present serious discontent in French political circles as a whole with 
the means by which General de Gaulle is governing France. The line of 
criticism is that Parliament is being ignored, much too much power resides 
with the public servants, particularly those of the President’s large 
and ever-growing entourage, the régime is becoming more and more 
"presidential" and so on. Jebb commented in the telegram that all this 
was only too true and expressed some pessimism about the future political 
stability of France. Jebb also ade the point that while he expected 
such remarks from Mollet and Simmonet, it was surprising that they were 
made to him by Monneville. 


; 4. <A number of other points were made by Mollet. These included the 
| following t= 


, (a) It had been very maledroit of de Gaulle to take a neyspaper 

a correspondent with him on his tour of Army units in Algeria 

if and through that correspondent make kmown what he had said 

| to the troops. This was no way to announce Government policy 
and besides what de Gaulle had had to say to the troops was 
not necessarily Government policy; 


(b) De Gaulle was losing popular support now that it was thought 
\ that he would not after all be able to end the Algerian war 
ht (Jebb commented that de Gaulle’s recent tour of southern 
| France did not bear this out). 


(c) There was likely to be real labour troubles in the avtumn. 
The workers’ real wages had gone down I2% in the last year 
(because of a reduction in hours worked, particularly over- 
time) and the workers would not tolerate further reductions 
in their real income. 


(d) De Gaulle had "apparently" given up all hope of a negotiated 
solution in Algeria. 


ee ld a 


5- The necessary majority for the convening of a special session of 
Parliament has now been obtained. M. Debré’s attempt to discipline the 


U.N.R. succeeded in getting 2I of the 32 U.N.R. deputés to change their 
minds but failed with the other II. The decision of de Gaulle is now 
awaited, 
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Rec'd: 28th March 1960 
FROM: 
Australian Embassy, 
21 0 sa BS 
SAVING 15. CONFIDENTIAL. 


From Walker. 


= Conversation with M, Paul Reynaud. 


we I called on M, Reynaud at his office in the Assemblee 
Nationale (he is Chairman of the Finance Committee) on Saturday 
19th March. On the previous day the President had rejected the 
request ‘of 287 Deputies for a special session of Parliament to 
consider the problem of agricultural distress and Ms Reynaud in 
a press interview had upheld the Presidentts (rather doubtful) 
Constitutional right to exercise discretion, He told me that 
personally he\considered de Gaulle's decision a psychological 
error which could have been avoided by instructing the Government 
to accelerate the preparation of its ow plans and calling 
Parliament back early to consider them. He had urged this course 
upon Debre but apparently de Gaulle had vetoed the suggestion, 
Reynaud added that he was a strong Gaullist and having struggled 
throughout the Fourth Republic to reform the political system he 
was moderate in any criticism of the present operation of these 
reforms. x 


‘ 
‘\ 


oe Reynaud said Se not expect anything much to come 
out of the Summit meetings. He believes Khrushchev desires to 
retain the capacity to tum /the-screw from time to time over 
Berlin but does not want war, ATthough the Church and others 
are opposed to showing any courtesjy.to "the murderer of Budapest" 
Reynaud considers it a Sound policy to establish personal contact 
and to show Khrushchev the treasures of the Western world which 
along with Russia wetld be destroyed in the event of war thereby 


bringing the 0 oaks a of future generations upon those responsible, 


Reynaud has no dgibts as to the solidarity of Khrushchev's 
position in Russia: See how the country continues to be governed 
despite his extended abscences, , 


As Reynaud believes Communist China is the great threat 
to modern civilisation and (a familiar view in France) that 
Khrushchev is worried over Chinats population growth. \.He raised 
this question with Khrushchev when he visited Moscow an& sensed 
his £oncern though not explicitly expressed. Reynaud ha 
doubts that the Chinese are Capable of producing their ownNnuclear 
wéapons before long, 


Le, On the question of France's atomic bomb Reynaud would 
only say that as Chairman of the Finance Committee he was appalled 
by the expenditure involved in view of France's expenditure in 
Algeria and on assistance to the economic development of present 
and former French colonies amounting (he said) to two or three 


times what Britain is contributing to countries "under her control", 
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Di On Algeria he seemed pessimistic saying it was 
difficult to find any useful new initiative. The problem had 
been intensified by the development of independence in Black 
Africa for in Southern Algeria the black man had always been 
enslaved by the white Arabs; now the black Africans were 
gaining independence how could the Arabs accept less. The 
Algerian situation was sliding down an inclined plane towards 
independence and Fra nce!s problem was to endeavour to ensure 
that when independence arrives the angle of inclination will 

be as favourable as possible to France. In reply to my question 
on progress made in producing indigenous leaders other than the 
F.L.N. Reynaud said "they are afraid to show themselves lest 
they get their throats een France had peoduecs some excellent 


GG \ 


gone over to the rebeis. At the same time it should be remembered 
that there are considerable more Arab soldiers in the French 
army than there are in the ranks of the F.L.N. 


AX 


SY 


\ 


6. Reynaud asked a number of questions about Australia 
revealing Jittle knowledge of our affairs. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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‘ALGERIA LOOKS TO AN” 
| 


iy? heavy crump nearby asa terrorist-thrown bomb 
exploded, but next day it seemed a ridiculous anil 


fleeting excitement 
- jammed with cars and 


because the 


streets were 
smartly dressed people 


_ going about their ordinary business. 


But the bomb was a reminder 
of the largely hidden tensions of 
the city, and of the violence of 
‘parts of the outside country, 
jcentring on 
question: “Is this country to be 


| for ever French?” 


How deeply the events of the 
jrecent insurrection are felt in 
Algeria is hard to assess. Over 
dinner one night an Army colonel 
leant across and said: “Have you 
seen any good revolutions Jately? 
We hada delightful little one bere 


J) with beautiful barricades.” 
But not many other people laugh’ 
about 


Algerian politics — Right 


' wing, Army, or rebel Moslem. Too 


“}the million-odd French people 
» {bere it is unthinkable that Algeria 


much is at stake for joking. To 


|) |should be anything but French. 


~ close 


Probably the bulk of the Army 


} officers, too, think their Algerian 


"task should end with at least a 
tie between Algeria and 


the fundamental - 


But what do the Mosicms, who 
comprise 9,000,000 of Algeria's 
population of 10,000,000, really 
want? Are their hopes really 
centred on the rebel exile Govern- 
ment of Ferbat Abbas in Tunisia 
and Moslem rul¢,.or are most so 
politically unaware that they do 
not mind much what happens? In 
the January insurrection of the 
settlers, they. remained aloof, but 
théy are not indifferent to the 
twisting strains of these. violent 
politics, 

Many, perhaps most, it would 
seem, are Waiting to ste how 
French policy develops under the 
hand of de Gaulle. There are still 
obscurities. Some, judging from 
talks I had with them, feel it would 
be better if the French were left 
to tackle the country’s immense 
probiems for a time at least, 

To look at the great citics of 
Algiers and Oran, there do not 
stem to be any really vast pro- 
blems. Their harbours are filled 
with shipping, the excellent shop- 
ping centres are busy; great blocks 
of flats are rising m scores for both 


EH Piercing Manat. Bile Nolin So 
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~~ INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


' "PHE first night I spent in Algiers there was a 


This is the second of two 
articles by T, S. MONKS, 


who recently visited | 
Algeria. 


Algeria. It is not that the Mos- 
lems lead a much poorer life than | 
the French. Their life is typical | 
of many other mid-Eastern and | 
Asian countries, but Algeria sorme- 
times seems to be a land of Mos- 
lem children. There has been a 
huge increase in population. 

Of the 9,000,000 Moslems. 
4,500,000 are under 20 years of 
uge. The deathrate has been 
lowered to 15 for each 1,000 of} 
population and as. the birthratc 
remains at the high level of 45 
per 1,000, the Casbah seems filled 
with children. How are they all to 
be fed and found work? 

Algeria looks lush if you stay 
down on the coastal plains, ‘but 
elsewhere the soil is poor, the land 
hard and unyielding and the rain- 
fall uncertain. It needs 12 acrés to 
keep one sheep (Algerian agricul- 
tural experts are receiving advice 
from Sydney woo! laboratories on 
their sheep problems) and there is 
a limit to the increased amount of 
food that can be grown of income 
earned from the land to feed and 
keep this population, which is in- 
creasing by 1,000 a day. 


Riches From Desert 
The hope is for greater indus- 


mainland France: 


the French and the Mosiems, and 
many of the Moslem quarters are 


’ 


vyen," ‘ : 
' - 
. 
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Honeycombed City 
And the Moslems? Who can 
meneralise? You walk through the 


~~} Casbah with its 80,000 Moslems 


‘ 7 - 
, . 
44 , os 
; . f 


patked in. the honeycombed city 
and Wonder—old men in Arab 
\hdress squnt in the passupes ... 
‘ishrill voices of Arab children are 
\|heard from upper windows chant- 

ing verses from the Koran, a bar 

behind the teacher . . .-you ‘see 
|| Oui" scrawled on the walls, mean- 
(ling "Yes" for de Gaulle, ... 


being transformed by great court. 
yard markets and dwellings. Al- 
giers University has expanded up 
to the hillsides and an advanced 
school for nuclear studies will soon 
have its nuclear reactor, Almost 
all manifestations of modern Euro- 
pean society can be found in Al- 
giers and Oran, As for the French 
“colons,” you pass their splendid 
farms on eVery route out of the 
cities, 

But there is something odd about 


}the near future at is: going to be} 


mountain 


trislisation, Everyone in Algeria 
talks of the “Constantine plan,” 
announced by President de Gaulle, 
with ifs objective of _ providing 
400,000 new jobs. The « great 
strokes of fortune and skill that 
are bringing riches in power from 
the Sahara Desert beyond the 
mountains are the basis. Natural 
gas will flow from Hass Ras | 
Mel to provide an  undreamt- 
of ‘source of industrial power. 
Oil from Hussi¢é Messaoud and 
Edjele is already flowing in 
from. the pipeline, Plans are being 
aid for heavy chemical engineer- 
ing works for an iron and steel 
complex. Some of the ‘smaller 
Algerian towns, where the popula- 
tion scems to Exist by faking in 
each other's washing, are looking 
forward to an industrial future. 
But from where do¢s the capital 
come? It can come only trom 
France, whose stake in Algeria:is 
already high. It is clear that m 


' 
enormous, so Wwoukl Frince -give | 
up Algeria? 

One French sub-prefect posed 
the question; “How could France | 
possibly turn over Algeria to a} 
Government backed by a band of | 
terrorists?” 
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: NeSeW. 
16th March, 1960, 


My Dear Minister, 


Sir Wilfred Kent Hughes passed on to me your letter 
of the Ist March, with information sbout the interception of 
tae Algerien aireraft on 22nd October, 1956. 


Is anything further known about the document 
which were referred to in the speech which M. Pinea auan Gere 
the General Assembly on 4th February, 19572 


I would be much obliged if you could let me know 
maighoern in aek Wee achaemaantie these documents and as 
er or no subsequen turned out to b 
or were they 321 found to be forged. . 


With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 


(W. C. Wentworth) 


The Rt. Hon. ReGe Menzies, C.H., QC, MePe, 
Minister for External 4ffairs, 
Parilament House 
; . AC. 
The Secretary, 
Department of bxternal Affairs, 
ae QR. MALAY) <——_— 
Sa 


Canberra, A.C. Te 
For advice and a draft reply for the Minister's signature 


“agen MM 


(P.N. Hutton) 
Private Secretary 


——— 
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S RECENT TRIP TO ALGERIA 


Statement Issued by 
ry of Information 


le a military inspection trip to Alge- 


Koco tes compliments 
pe ON ee, ee Aas Republic visited about fifteen posts 


Oran areas. Everywhere he had the ope— 
| il and noted that they were developing 
Vn f ahs jing to the plan and following the or- 

2 ( General Maurice Challe ) despite the 
to the troop movements necessitated 
ars. 


al de Gaulle assembled the officers 
the army's over-all mission in Algeria, 
nts and those which are to be anticipa-— 


Oting the constant progress of pacifica—" 
e decided by the Algerians as to the des— 
ting and outrages continued. 


\ 
a © n that a proposal had been made and seve— 


ral times publicly repeated to the external organization of the rebel— 
lion to come and settle with the authorities the conditions of a cease-— 
fire. This proposal still stands. But as no practical follow-up has 

been given it by those to whom it was addressed, and nothing has indica-— 
ted a change in attitude on their part, the army must finish the task 

of re-establishing order by direct means. The matter is well under way 
but not yet in the final stage. Entire confidence is placed in the con— 
mander, the troops and the services to finish this task with complete 


success. 


" The President of the Republic has indicated that, once order 
has returned, Algeria would have to resume a normal life, which implies 
a period for the restoration of calm in all respects, 


" After which the Algerians, in complete equality of rights, 
will choose in absolute liberty what they want to become. 


é 


be offered to them * 


" Three solutions will 


" Either to go back to the direct domination practised by Metro- 
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PRESIDENT Ds GAULLE'S RECENT TRIP TO ALGERIA 


Full Text of a Statement Issued by 
the Ministry of Information 


" General de Gaulle made a military inspection trip to Alge-— 
ria on March 3, 4 and 5. 

" The President of the Republic visited about fifteen posts 
in the Constantine, Algiers and Oran areas. Everywhere he had the ope— 
rations reported to him in detail and noted that they were developing 
in a satisfactory manner, according to the plan and following the or- 
ders of the Commander in Chief ( General Maurice Challe ) despite the 
checks they had sustained owing to the troop movements necessitated 
by the recent disorders in Algiers. 


" At each point, General de Gaulle assembled the officers 
around him to clarify for them the army's over-all mission in Algeria, 
taking into account present events and those which are to be anticipa-— 
ted, 


"The General, while noting the constant progress of pacifica—" 
tion, said that nothing could be decided by the Algerians as to the des— 
tiny of Algeria as long as fighting and outrages continued. 


"It is generally known that a proposal had been made and seve— 
ral times publicly repeated to the external organization of the rebel- 
lion to come and settle with the authorities the conditions of a cease-— 
fire. This proposal still stands. But as no practical follow-up has 
been given it by those to whom it was addressed, and nothing has indica— 
ted a change in attitude on their part, the army must finish the task 
of re=establishing order by direct means. The matter is well under way 
but not yet in the final stage. Entire confidence is placed in the com— 
mander, the troops and the services to finish this task with complete 
success. 


" The President of the Republic has indicated that, once order 
has returmed, Algeria would have to resume a normal life, which implies 
a period for the restoration of calm in all respects. 


" After which the Algerians, in complete equality of rights, 
will choose in absolute liberty what they want to become. 


‘ 


" Three solutions will be offered to them : 


" Bither to go back to the direct domination practised by Metro- 
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politan France since the conquest. General de Gaulle has declared that 
in his opinion this would be impossible, 


" Or tO pass on tO secession, called by some independence, This 
would be for the Algerian to condemn themselves to chaos, because at 
the present time no life or development would be conceivable for Alge— 
ria without France. Furthermore a million persons of French origin live 
in Algeria. They are indispensable and have the right to live there. In 
@idition, and in any case, many Moslems would like to stay with France. 


" Thus it would be necessary, under this detestable hypothesis, 
tO proceed to a vast regrouping of populations in parts of the territory 
which would have very grave consequences for the future of Algeria. 


" Finally, 400,000 Moslem Algerians work in Metropolitan France 
and would have difficulty finding employment elsewhere. 


" General de Gaulle considers it inconceivable that there could 
be a majority vote for secession in Algeria. 


" Therefore, what is probable is an Algerian Algeria , tied to 
France and uniting the communities which are known to be so diverse. The 
institutions of this Algeria and its relations with France evidently 
must be worked out, discussed and submitted. This will have to be done 
slowly and without excluding any shade of opinion in order to find a 
practical and sound solution. Thus the Algerians will be able to choose 
in full awareness of all that is involved one of the three solutions. 


" General de Gaulle declared that, until this stage is reached, 
the army has no other task than to accomplish its mission, which consists 
of continuing and completing the military operations, of multiplying its 
human contacts with the populations, and of aiding the latter in the 
cruel situation in which they find themselves caught. 


" On the other hand, the General called the attention of the of 
ficers to the fact that the Algerian problem, important though it be, is 
only one of those with which France is faced, within and without, and 
whose scOpe will increase as France again become a world power in 4 dan- 
gerous universe, 


" It is necessary, therefore, for the Army, while accomplishing 
its present task in Algeria, to keep clearly in mind the missions which 
could fall to it elsewhere. It is for this broad duty, and not only for 
a local and momentary phase, that the French Army must adapt and prepare 
itself morally and materially. " 
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Pile No, 155/4 


Memorandum No. 279/00 


The Segretary, 
Department of External aft 
janvberra. A. Ue air 


Sahare Tests 


Wa wave received from the Secretariat and 
now forward a cory of a letter and attachment from the 
Presiden. of Guinea relating to the recent nuclear test 
tn the Sabeara region of Algeria. 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs Conakry, 22 February 1960 
oir, 

T have the honovr to Lrunpsmt hercwit note in which the National 
Poid tical Buxveau of the Demo CTALILC rarvuy | wuines sole yal pr otests agains 


the recent explosion of the French atomic bomb in the African sahara. 

I should be grateful if you would bave this document transmitted to 
all delegations of States Members of the United Nation 

By disregarding the decision of the United Nations General Assembly 
at its fourteenth session condewning this explosion, the French Government 
has coumitted a solem act of defiance of the world as a whole and of 
Africae in particular. 

Tne peoples of Africa, conscious of the role which this continent 
must play in a peace-loving world and committed to free it, by peaceful 


means, from the bondage of imperialism, cannot remain indifferent to this 


outrage. 
I have the honour to be, ¢%c. 


. * | e 
(Signed) Sekou Toure 


Mr. Dag, Bammarsk Soid 
Secretary-Generel 

os Ube United Nations 
New Yoo'k 
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4 orm em ar. DOTTTT CA] . ak ARG 
HOLE PROTRSE Si THE NATLOKAL Le CALs ir 1 GR / : 


ere DEMOCRATIC PART , Of GUINEA AGAINST THE ATON C 
EXPLOSION AT REGGANE 


After Asis, the Pecific, and Oceania, now the African continent too 
bas served as a testing ground for the mercaants of atomic bonibs. 
Furthermore, it isa the Government of &® country which has sought to 
disguise its colonizstion of Africa wider the closk of a so-called 
eiviliging uiesion that has expkoded ites bomb in @ a 411 occupied portion 
of our continent, the Sehere. 

The wrath of African patriots has been felt everywhere since this 
terrible news was made public on Saturdey, 13 February, but it must not 
be forgotten that the present French Government has Long been warned 
of the political consequences of its bomb. 

Tt will be recalled that last sumer, at Monrovia, all the independent 
Governments of Africa, without exception, solemily protested egeinst the 
monstrous Sabara bomb project. Tt will also be recalled that in many 
Aftricen countries, even among those still occupied, many democratic 
organizations have demanded that the Sahara, 4n integral part of Africa, 
should not be used as an atomic testing ground. Later, moreover, the 
entire Africau-Asian bloc in +he United Nations expressed its indignetion. 
421 progressive organizations throughout the world associated themselves 
with this protest. Late last year the United Nations formally requested 
that the Sahara atomic test be stopped. The Democratic Party of Guinea, too, 
has consistently proclaimed its firm opposition to this mad scheme. 

Toe Pavis Goveroment nevertheless disregarded all these warnings ead 
defied not only Africa, but all peace~loving oumanity and even the 
progressive traditions of its own country. 

Waet eve the demented French rulers dreaming off What do they 
hope fort Admissica to the atomic club, as they say? Tals, at a tine 
when the ¢rest stomic Powers have stopped test explosicns, at a Sim 


when pegotiations on nuclear Aigermament are in progress? Can Faris be 


fess 


= * as — - een See nT OEE) | aes 
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thinking of turning beck the clock of history vy Making © 9315 type bomb 
which 1s nevertneless unfortunately adequate to cause dangerous radioactive 
fall-out cover Africa, the Mediterranean 4! t Burope? This is childitshness 
end hysteria. 

Or ere we to believe these Governmen: ' claims that the Reggzane bomb 
Willi be a2 demonstreticqn o: French mrestnessT Tt will bring not greatness 
but dishionour to their country and bring 2% into disrepute in the eyes of 
611 who have sense, reason snd humanity. 

Deshonous to them and to those who may have elded them in this criminal 
enterprise: 


Tt was no mere colncidence that it was learnt, on the very day of the 
explosion, thet the French Government, freely giving away what was not its 
own to give, vas granting major cll concessions to the Federal Republic of 
Germany and to Ttely. This coincidence also reminds us of the fact that the 
Pederal Republic of Germany played a part, technically and financially, in 
pro@icitg the French bomb! We also cannot forget that West German soldiers, 
wearing the uniform of the famous Fortign Legion, are taking an active part 
in the etrocious war against the Algerian people. 

The explosion of the A-bomb on African soil already drenched in blood 


by the monstrous Algerian war and by the fierce repressive measures taken 
jn Meinerun - to mention only territories under French domination - constitutes 


On intolerable threat to the African peoples in their struggle for 


independence. The fact that the test was held in the Sahara - in 6n inhebi ted 


part, incidentally - which seemed to the French rulers to afford som 
guarantee of tranquility serves only to emphasize the cowardice of their deed. 
In ony event, they are mietaken if they believe that they can intimiaate 


the African national movement, and they ere elso mistaken if they belleve thet 


the Africans will eubmit in the face of the many and various politicel end 
material damgers of the bomd. We shall not remsin Silent but shall demand 
more strongly than ever the complete independence and liberation of our 

continent, both from its occupiers and from engines of destruction which they 


seek to Sét up among us, 


Fuse 
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Por, if taenting for the free:a IED 6 wie \ 4 
Alrica, the Atricans bave never x © @ O1f ction between their 
Rational struggle end their coptril lon 71 ed cause of 
peace. 

LG protesting a Tes} 5B : : ' As 
gestation of the Frei ‘ : =A i avo 
OF the oreblbitios MO LL Bu 
ef the Dewocratic Party r Guinea, tomeune) Lt il Africans, believes 
that it i6 defending voth iTraca ax pesre. foreove the Denocretic 


Pasty of Guinea bes sves ifastly malotained that it abdsoluately condense 
imperialiom, which, whutever its form or origin, promotes poverty, 
oppression and wear. 

fhe crime of Regaasie must be added to the list of inigquities of 
jmperialism. Tt has served only to make more immediate and more 


imperious the call to the struggle for its final abolition. 


Conakry, 22 February 1960 
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SCANNING THIS ITEM AT A HIGHER RESOLUTION WILL NOT IMPROVE ITS LEGIBILTY 
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=e ra 
File:2 TAth APC, L960. 
W a 
Memora sarily No:23 
; 
The Secretary, 
w% oh : Sa A Og os me 
Department of external Affairs, 
Canberra—A.C.17'. 
The French Political Scene. 


a ne 


ae It has already been reported in memorandum n® 


March, I960 that the Socialist Party has now come out with a policy 
for Algeria which differs from that of General de Gaulle. 

ai De Gaulle? s recent visit to Army units in higeris and 
comminiaque which he caused to be issued shores ter (Despatch No.3 


of IOth March) has produced :s a different rea 
- General, of the M.R.P. but one which is a 
regime. Writing last week in the M Re e?s seer es journal, M. Simonnet, 
the Ssecretary—General, said that % apparently the. position was now tha 
de Gaulle had no more prospects of ending the Algerian war quickly 

and satisfactorily than gégimes which had preceded -h 
Hi wes to be ex 


pected that political questions which Frenchmen had 
up. to the present kept out of public discussion would now come to 
e fore. There were three major faults of current-dey political 


fe in France:s- 


(a) The progressive concentration of power in the hands of one 
man who did not have to account to anyone. 


(>) The regular increase in the numbers of high officials to the 
detriment of the pal eioiens. 


(c) The fact that citizens were deprived of the normal and le 
means of making their views known to the authorities by the 
progressive reduction of the powers of Parliament and wer 
therefore being led gradually to use other means of doin 
this,.sometimes violent means. 


“ 


, M. S34 - awe ete 7 Y . A Pe 
3's M. Simonnet concluded that since a change in official perspeew. 
= sii|e . — = ~ ¢ o- + | =) - = 
had Just been made as regards Algeria, there should also be a change 
: . ite A 

in the functionning of the present pégime so as not to have less but 


more democracy. 


Mites 
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AUSTRALIAN EMBASSY 


PARIS 


of its passage into the opposition hes been demonstrated. The 


differences between de Ganulle’s pésime and French political circles 

are therefore tending te widen. The Socialists have never agreed 

with the Government’s economic and financial policy. They also 
,its Algerian policy. +he Independents are 


ao not afree now wi 
hostile. because of 


eee wt 


Qy 
the Government’s policy towards farm incomes. 
Al] parties (except the Communists and Socialists) contain some 
Right-wing elements who support "Algerie frangaise". And, of 
course, few of the politicians like the "Presidential" régime of 
de Gaulle. 


6. The hollowness of this régime was pointed up by the Algiers 
insurrection (Despatch n° 2 of I9th February). Unfortunately, it 


: 


cannot be said that since the insurrection de Gaulle has given 
any evidence of 4 desire to repair) that situation, On the contrary, 
he appears to have made his résime a little more "Presidential” than 
before, feeling, as M. Debre told Parli Honatit that thet “old democratic 
state”, France, was out of dete. In such vital fields as public 
security and Aigeria, Parliament has been relieved of its functions ~ 
for one year. That ardent supporter of "Algérie francaise", M. 
Soustelie, has been expelled from the Government although it hes 
been admitted that he had no‘hand in the insurrection. “he Minister 
for Posts and Telegraphs has shared M. Soustelle’s fate. Other 
Ministers who showed sympathy with the insurgents have been demoted. 
The perty make-up of the Government remains almost the sane with 
more than one half of its members being technicians of proven 
Gaullist Loyalties. The suthority of the President’s ow Cabinet, 
as distinct from that of the Government and its departments, has 
been built up. De Saulle does not therefore seem to feel that there 
is anything basically wrong with the present French system of 
government which resembles closely benevolent dictatorship by a 
popularly-elected dictator. This lesson of the Algiers insurrection 
has apparently been lost to him. 

7. . Adding to the slowly -rising tendency to find fault with ¢ 
Geulle’s régime is the resolution passed by 90 rage sors & 

of the “ orbonnepon TTth March. -+his resolution (not. reported by + 
french press, asks de Gaulle not to sacrifice the eulturel, sci 
anc economic development of France to the achievement of an onv-o° 
oa unusable nuclear striking force. 


Man hire 
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Algeria’s } 
Reply to 
de Gaulle 


TUNIS, Mar. 14. 
The Prime Minister of the 
Poets Provis! onal Go- 
yernment,” M. Ferhat Ab- 
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1 PRESIDENT DE GAULLE and Mz, Y 2, 9 l/ 
Werhat Abbas between them have see 

" ¢Osed ‘a chapter in the history “ 


of the’ Algerian war. Monday's 
statement on behalf of the Algerian 
rebel “Government” ‘made it clear 
that endeavours to reach agreement 


: ; a * } >» tT 2) Yeo 
se-fire are for the time being 
on a cease-fire ATE tor the Dime oeing 


CS 


emia: ips 
26x82" in the Algerian political 


situation has come about since the 
beginning of the month. when 
President de Gaulle went to 
Algeria and made the first of 
several statements which have 
been put out to the world in 
an odd way and have partly 
contradicted one another. Now the 
rebel “Government” has gone 
back to demanding nothing less 
than independence after a period 
during which it had accepted 
the principle. of self-determination. 
Why have events taken this turn at 
a time when the failure of the 
Algiers insurrection seemed to 
promise a chance of a decisive move 
towards peace? What really 
happened is not clear. There have 
been rumours of informal talks 
between French and F.L.N. emis- 
Saries over the guarantees which 
the Moslem rebels wanted before 
they would agree to 4 cease-fire and 
referendum; the breakdown of 
these talks is supposed to have set 
off President de Gaulle's change of 
front, 

What now? President de Gaulle 
has at length made his position 
tolerably clear. But he has done 
it in a way that suggests a failure 
to understand how’ a’ leader com- 
municates with his people on other 
than the greatest occasions. His 
Statements have been allowed to 
| come out in partial-driblets and 
have then had to be amplified or 

impression that he has one tune for 
the “Armiy and another for the 
French civilians who backed him in 
the Jantary'erisis: this has already 
begun to “alienate ‘the Socialists 
openly’ and ‘some’ Government 
Supporters covertly.’ In sum the 
President ‘has not theoretically 
departed ‘from his policy of self- 
determination. He has dotted its 
i's and crossed its t's, coming out in 
fayour of an “Algerian Algeria 
linked with France” (that is: Home 
Rule of some kind) and rejecting 
independence and integration. 
These last two choices are still to be 
left open to the Algerians, but 
independence would bring in its 
train partition, which the F.LN. 
rejects. Meanwhile, however, the 
war is to go on indefinitely and 
there is mo prospect either of 3 
cease-fire or of megotiations. The | 
President has all along shown that 
he expected a settlement to COme 
} only after a term of years durin 

whieh-the rebellion would be sloy)y 

worn down and Algeria Would 
€qually slowly find a political yoing | 
through repeated elections, “(Phe | 
next round will come with the _ . 
county council elections jn June.) | 
His phrase-making—“ the Peace of - 
the brave”—has at times blinded 
people to what is now Obvious : 
that he would compound with the 
rebels only on his terms, 7 
allow them no more than a military 
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tosed a chapter in the history 

; of the’ Algerian war, Monday's 

statement on behalf of the Algerian 

| rebe] “Government” made it clear 

thkt endeavours to reach agreement 

on a ¢ease-fire are for the time being 

atneP it the Algerian political 

situation has comme about since the 

beginning of the month. when 

President de Gaulle went to 

Algeria and made the first of 

several statements which have 

been put out to the world in 

an. odd way and have partly 

contradicted one another, Now the 

rebel “Government” has gone 

back to demanding nothing less 

than independence after a_ period 

during which it had accepted 

the principle of self-determination. 

Why have events taken this turn at 

a time when the failure of the 

Algiers insurrection seemed to 

promise a chance of a decisive move 

towards peace? What really 

happened is not clear. There have 

been rumours of informa] talks 

between French and F.L.N. emis- 

Saries over the guarantees which 

the Moslem rebels wanted before 

| they would agree to a cease-fire and 

referendum; the breakdown of 

these talks is supposed to have set 

off President de Gaulle’s change of 
front. 

What now? President de Gaulle 
has at length made his position 
tolerably clear. But he has done 
it in.a way that suggests a failure 
to understand how'a leader com- 
municates with his people on other 
than the greatest occasions. His 
Statements have been allowed to 
come out in partial-driblets and 
have thén had to be’ amplified or 
Ss Ss — ae ont mee ro 
impression that he has one tune for 
the ‘Army and another for the 

' French civilians who backed him in 
the Janulary’erisis: this has already 
begun’ to “alienate the Socialists 

openly and ‘some’ Government 

supporters. covertly.. In sum the 

resident has not theoretically 

departéd from his policy of self- 

determination. He has dotted its 

i's and crossed its t’s, coming out in 

fayour of an “Algerian Algeria 

linked with France” (that is, Home 

Rule of some kind)’ and rejecting 

independence and integration. 

These last two choices are still to be 

left open to the Algerians, but 

independence would bring in its 

train partition, which the F.L.N, 

rejects. Meanwhile, however, the 

war is to go on indefinitely and 

there is no prospect either of 2 
cease-fire or of negotiations. The 
President has all along shown that 
he expected a settlement to Comp 

only after a term of years durj 
which the rebellion would be slow) 

1 worn down and Algeria wong 
equally slowly find a political voi, 
through repeated elections. (The 
next round will come with the 
county council elections in June) 
His phrase-making—“ the peace of 
the brave”—has at times blinded 
people to what is now obyioys. 
that he would compound with the 
rebels only on his terms, These 
allow them no more than a military 
surrender. The root of this policy 
is, Of course, the assumption that 
de Gaulle will be in power for a 
number of years and will go on 
commanding the trust of French and 
Moslems alike. It is a large 
assumption, 
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25th February 1960 


File No. 157/30 
Memorandum No, 235/60 


The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
Canberra. A.C,T. 


Algeris 


We have received from the Secretary-General and 
now forward a copy of a note addressed by the representatives 
of twenty Afro-Asian States to the Secretary—General, covering 
an English translation of the summary published by le Monde 
of the report prepared by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross in regard to internment camps in Algeria, 


2. We understand that the Secretary-General was initially 
disinclined to comply with the request to circulate the letter 
and its attachment to the members of the United Nations, on 
the ground that unauthenticated material from press sources 
was not appropriate for such treatment. A member of the Indian 
Mission has informed us that in the Afro-Asian Group the Indian 
representative expressed the view that it might be unwise to 
insist on circulation, as the free access of the Red Cross to 
Algerian internment camps might thereby be prejudiced. However, 
their reservation was withdraw in the face of an indication by 
Algerians present at the meeting that they were prepared to 
take whatever risk was involved, 


36 You will observe that the following member States of the 
Afro-Asian Group refrained from signing the notes Cambodia, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Japan, Laos, Liberia, Philippines, 
Thailand and Turkey. 
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army would have preferred Algérie fran- 


P Ta ‘ > ' ; ’ 
‘acy PATI A case, but it will swallow the new formula 
| ceeds m7 to Mend for the time being, provided that it is 
~ | *y 


allowed to get on with the war. 


General de Gaulle had been assuring the 
French public that the prospect of peace 
in Algeria had some reality to it. Last 
week, during a tour of French military posts 
in Algeria’ (apparently he did not set foot 
in Algiers itself), he told the officers exactly 
a the opposite. From the reports of the one 
r authorised correspondent who was with him, 
’ . he repeatedly told them that they had a 
Ps long task ahead and that the essential thing 
was to obtain victory by the force of arms. 
| Heated argument has followed in Paris 
may") about whether his statements are in kecp- 
ing, in spirit or letter, with his own statc- 
ment last September offering Algeria self- 
determination; but this is beside the point. 
- a The important fact is that the Moslem 
"4 insurgents are now given only one choice: 
to surrender, or to fight. General de Gaulle 
told his officers that either the rebels must 
give up their arms (a prospect he thought 
most unlikely), or the army would hunt 
, them and take their arms away. He made 

. no mention of negotiation. 


The switch of emphasis is more than can 
be decently explained away by the Algerian 
air, or by the substitution of a military for 
a Civilian audience. Secret negotiations with 
the FLN (the Moslem rebels) had appar- 
ently been going on in Rabat, but it is 
believed in Paris that the prospect of any 

: negotiated settlement was actually precluded 
by pledges given by General de Gaulle to his 
own fighting men. History may take a very 
different view of the January episode of the 
barricades in Algiers from the contemporary 
version, so flattering to General de Gaulle. 
A few disobedient officers have been 
removed from their jobs, and MM. Lagail- 
larde and de Sérigny are in jail. But the 
army may well have obtained, as the price 
of obedience, the assurance that the FLN 
would be offered little better than uncon- 
ditional surrender. 


HATEVER its reasons, the change of 

tune is abrupt and striking. To dispel 

the bad impression, the French authorities 

issued on Monday a restatement of official 

policy for Algeria. In this new version, the 

Algerians will still be offered three choices 

in the distant referendum, But General de 

Gaulle has made it clear that the full 

integration of Algeria into France (which he 

a now deprecates as “ direct domination prac- 

: tised since the conquest’) is not possible, 
Algerian Kalends while a “detestable” vote for independence 
would lead inexorably to the partition of 

NCE again, different forms of French the country. His own preference poes to 
O are being spoken on the opposite the intermediate solutier, of home rule, “an 
shores of the Mediterrancan, For months Algerian Alecria linked with France.” The 
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T9324 
Dated: 10th March 1960 
1955 
Rec'd: ee March 1960 
(Via leased channel,) 
FROM: 


Australian Embassy, 
WASHINGTON , 


582, CONFIDENTIAL. 


Repeated to United Nations New York. Information 
copivs to London and Paris, 


Algerja. 


Following today from Brown (Officer in Charge, French 


Affairs):- 
Wie de Gaulle s statement on Algeria, issued by the 
Ministry of Information on 7th March, gave further insight into 


the sort of solution envisaged by de Gaulle himself. In so doing 
it scotched rumours that while in Algeria he had appeared equivocal 
over Self-Determination. 


ee In this letest statement de Gaulle had broken new 
ground by saying it would be "impossible" to go back to the 
"direct domination" practised by Continental France since the 


conquest. This was the most severe blow yet dealt to the supporters 
of integration, 


° He had again indicated that secession (or independence) 
would mean chaos for Algeria, and had spoken cf the "grave con- 
sequences" involved in the "vast regrouping" which would be 
necessary if there were secession. 


+. In describing his favoured solution, an "Algerian" 
Algeria tied to France, de Gaulle appeared to envisage something 


based on a Swiss Canton arrangement as a means of uniting the 
communities, 


Fe Brown said that a further statement by the rebel Govern- 
ment waS expected early next week. Although the statement by 
Ferhat Abbas en 20th February made no concessions to de Gaulle, the 
State Department continued to hope that progress might be made 
towards getting negotiations under way. 


MIN. & DEPT. E.A. 
MIN. & DEPT. DEFENCE. 
J.1.C. 


P.M.'s. 12th March, 1960, 
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The Secretary 
Department of External Affairs 
Canberra A,C.T. 


ALGERIA 


General de Gaulle paid a brief visit to Algeria between 3rd and %h 
March, 1960. His visit on this occasion, as in August, 1959, was to examine 
on the spot the progress being made with pacification and to acquaint himself 
with the state of mind of the soldiers in the field, as well as impress his 
own authority and policy upon them. Press reporting on this visit was rigidly 
controlled, only one correspondent being allowed to accompany the General's 
party. Moreover, no advance notice was given of de Gaulle's itinerary - possibly 
for security reasons. In the event, the General visited and talked to units 
serving in the Constantine, Oran and Algiers regions. 


2. Before setting ont on his journey, de Gaulle made public a directive 

he had shortly before sent to Algiers concerning the re-establishment of civil 

authority in the territory. The directive makes the following main points : 

a) The decree of 28th June, 1958 by which the Army was given the powers 
normally belonging to the civil authorities is cancelled. 


b) Subject to exceptions which may be made later, civil authority is 
to exercise in the future its powers but the Army remains responsible 
for the maintenance of public order. 


e) In the period which is now beginning, the Algerian people are to make 
their way towards choosing their own future. It is fitting therefore 
that the civil authority should exercise its powers as much as possible 
and that the Army should keep out of political discussions and the 
electoral operations envisaged and concentrate on its military operations. 
Steps have been taken to bring from the metropole officials and technicians 


to relieve progressively the Army of its functions in the administration 
of Algeria. 


<i De Gaulle's latest visit to Algeria is overdue. Originally, it was 
seheduled to take place just after the Algiers insurrection. Later de Gaulle 
was reported as preparing to pay the visit in the middle of February. Then 
all reports upon the subject ceased and the announcement of the visit came as 
something of a surprise. Possibly de Gaulle decided suddenly to go because 
first General Olié, the Commander in the Constantine region who played a considerable 
part in weakening the will to resist of the Algiers insurgents, came out (last 
week) with a statement that the Army was in Rig has to see that Algeria remained 
French and then General Gambiez, the Commander Peo Oran region (whose part in the 
' Algiers insurrection was equivogal) followed suit. 


4. Extracts of a number of statements made by de Geulle during his visit 
= —) fnw—awn ae ‘Ay / T/ 7 
te vaiere ty / ’ - fF} U/ 
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AUSTRALIAN EMBASSY. 
PARIS. 


Memorandum No: 200 4th Mareh, 1960 


to Army units serving in Algeria have been released to the press. two things 
emerge from these statements. Firstly, the distinct impression that de Gaulle 
sees no early end to the fighting in Algeria. This is presumably a conclusion 
he has drawn from M. Ferhat Abbas' definition last week of F.L.N. policy (our 
Savingram No: e In his statements, de Gaulle took pains therefore to 
impress upon the Army that pacification had to contime and that the road ahead 
would be long and hard. Secondly, de Gaulle seems to have bailored his remarks 


about his programme for Algeria to suit his audience. The following extracts 
serve to illustrate : 


a) "France will not depart, I say. 


But one cannot prejudge under what 
farm she will remain. That will 


depend upon the Algerians," 


b) There will not be another Dien-Bien-Phu. Things will end by a 
success of arms which will assure the active presence of France 
without prejudging the shape of this presence," 


| 
| ¢) "Independence is an absurdity. France and the Army should remain 
| everywhere. How? This will be seen later." 


It is difficult to reconcile remarks like these with de Gaulle 
namely, that the Algerian people will have the opportunity to 
future and one of the possible choices will be tindependence. 


's Algerian programme — 
choose their own 


5. The impression which de Gaulle gave during his voyage around Algeria 
about the future length of the war is confirmed by a remark he made to Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, the British Ambassador, on 2nd March. On that occasion, de Gaulle 
told the Ambassador that he did not expect the F.L.N.to seek a cease-fire this 
year. However, he hoped that by 1961 the F.L.N.'s losses in the field would 
be such that they would be obliged to sue for peace. 


6. Copies of this memorandum are being gent to London, Washington and 
the United Nations Mission, New York. 


Pom V/A Z ; Pa 

aft 4 awa Fl é “v LO-Lt- 
Alan Kenouf, f 
Counsellor, 
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aS bl 1.5191 
Dated: 29th Pebruary, 1960 


Ree'd: 10th March, 1960. 
FROM: 


sustrslian Embassy, 


PARIS. 
SaiV.6 RESTRICTED. 


| Repeated London 35, Dublin 2, Hogue 22, Bonn 21, 
Rome 20, Moscow 3, Brussels 17, Washington 36. 


France = Political Summary for February, 1960. 


General 


lie Polaitiesl dcévelopments in Februsry were mostly 
concerned with flgeria, and the first explosion by Franec of a 
nuclear device in the Saharan. The Algiers insurruction petered 
out suddenly as the month began. de Gaulle promptly embarked 
upon & couiprehensive programme, both in Algeria and the metropole, 
designed to control the forees behind the insurrection. Farming 
interests staged serious demonstrations in favour of higher farm 
incomes during the morth and force the Government to accclerate 
its plans for dealing with this problem. : The Expert discussions 
ain Paris upon the acquisition by the Mali Federation of independ—. 
ence within the French Community went on and negotiations with 
Madagascar for the same purpose were commenced. 


Algeria 


Zs : Immediately after the insurgents in Algiers capitulated 
ae Gauile sought and obtained readily from Parliament emergency 
powers for one year in the fields of public security, the mainten- 
ance of order and the pacification and administration of Algeria. 
He next re-shuffled the Cabinet, dropping M. Soustelle ( and the 
Winister for Posts and Telegraphs) for "Algerie francaise" 
Sympathies, transferring M. Guillavmat (the Minister of the 
Armed Forces) and M. Frey (the Minister for Information) +o 
less sensitive portfolios and appointing M. Messmer (a career 
ublic servant) Minister of the Armed Forces and M. Terrenoire 
a leading U.N.R. depute) Minister for Information. The party 
make-up of the Cabinet and its nature (half politicans —- half 
technicians) remained much the same. 


Bi de Gaulle then took a number of decisions to increase 
the Government's authority in Algeria. He suppressed five 
extremist settlers’ organizations, re-organized the Algerian 
police services thoroughly, sacked three generals and some 16 
other Senior Army officers, abolished the Army's powerful 
Psychological Warfare Bureau (which had worked against de Gaulle's 
Algerian programme) and restored the Algerian Security Service 

tO civilian Goo Army) control. Exploiting his victory over 

the insurgents, de Gaulle also advanced the date for cantonal 
elections in Algeria (designed to get a body of representative 
Algerian opinion with whom the application of self—determination 
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Can be discussed) from late 1960 to May or June. Meenwhile, 
justice was also being brough to bear upon the ringleaders of 
the insurrection. Some 30 arrests were made and those arrested 
in Algeria were brought to Paris for trial there (rather than in 


a 
o% 


Algiers). 

4. #11 these steps were taken without provoking much 

Overt Opposition in Algeria (as far as can be gathered from 

reports in Paris). Clandestine activity in favour of "Algerie 
n the territory and at the end 


francaise" continued, however, i 
no 


of February one leading general still serving in Algeria made a 
declaration which pleased the supporters of that policy. Whether 
de Gaulle can sush on very far with self-—determinetion for 
Aigeria in the face of the forces which oppose him appeared at 
the end of the month to be an open question. 


France's Nuclear Test 


oi The successful explosion by France of a nuclear 
device from 9 tower deep in the Sahara on 13th February was 
greeted with general applause at home but with attitudes ranging 
from reserve to strong disapproval abroad. The fall-out 

upon inhabited areas appears to have been negligible but vigorous 
protests were registered by many African states. Ghana went as 
far as to freeze French assets as a fund from which to meet 
pessible compensation claims. To judge from the press reports, 
reactions abroad appeered by the end of the month to be rapidly 
dying down. 


Farm Troubles 


be oe 


serious rioting in which over a hundred persons were injured. 

The occasion was a demonstration by farmers against the steady 
decrease of farm incomes. The occasion was intended to be peaceful, 
but disorder was touched off by extreme-Right political agitators. 
Further but peaceful demonstrations by farmers were staged later 

in the month at other large French cities. The problem of farm 
incomes AS a long-standing one, but has been sharpened by the 
present “overnment's decision (at the end of 1958) to cut the 


6. In the middle of February there occurred in Amiens 


ose measures 
to alleviate distress on the land to the April session of 
Parliament. 


The Communi ty 


Te Mali and Madagascar's efforts to negotiate in Paris 
their independence in association with the Community are being 


closely followed by the other states of the Community. Mauretainia 
had earlier opted for the same future. Late in February the four 


states Of the old A.E.®. (Gabon, Tchad, Congo and the Centra 
African Republic) decided, in principle, to do likewise and to 
form a federal union. The four Entente states (High Volta, Ivory 
Coast, Niger and Dahomey) at a simultaneous meeting, refrained 
from such a decision. There seems little doubt, however, that 

by the end of 1960 nearly ell, if not all, of the Community stetes 
Will have sought and obtained their independence. 
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I. 5072/73. 


Dated: 4th March, 1960. 


GM: JM:MP Ree'd: Sth March, 1960. 


FROM: 


Australian Enbassy, 
PARTS. 
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Addressed Canberra, repeated London 38, Washington 375 
U.N. New York 8. 


HDUGERIA. 
i358 The question whether the attitude of the Algerian rebels 


(F.L.N.) to General de Gaulle's policy for Algeria would change 
following their diplomatic defeat at the United Nations General 
Assenbdly and de Gaujle's maintenance of his polic- in the face 
of the recent insurivection of French settlers in Algiers has 
heen answered by the latest declaration of Ferhat Abbas (Premier 
of the rebel "provisional Government of the Algerian Republic") 
on 29th February. ‘he significance of this declaration is 
enhanced by the faci that it follows an F.L.N. congress 2+ which 
the composition of the rebel "provisional Governnent" was re- 
shuffled and also takes account of the Algiers insurrection and 
the subsequent statement by de Gaulle. 
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2. The #.L.N. declaration which was moderately expressed 
made the following principal points - 


x 
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(3) the F.L.N. had already accepted the procedure 

of self-determination laid down by de Gavlle but 

had asked for discussions on the conditions and 
guarantees that should accompany its application. 
These discussions would not be negotiations on 

the future of Algeria for that would be determined 

by the people of Algeria. There was no doubt that they 
would choose liberation and independence but this 
would not exclude & free co-operation between Algeria 
and France based on respect for their respective 
interests. 


SN 
\ 
\ 


NOON 


SN 


(b) the responsibility for the continuation of the 
War did not rest with the F.L.N. For there to be 

the possibility of a cease fire and the application 
of self determination it was necessary for the French 
Government to Accept discussions on the ev> intees 

of a free choice. So far the Government had refused 
diseussiors and offered only the French Army “cs 2 


SE A XK" "7 
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(c) The events of January (the settler's insurrection) 
had proved the correctness of the F.L.N.‘s position. Y 
The coup ¢letat had failed but one would ve YH 
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wrong to think that "the partisans of the 
solution of force and their accomplices in 
France and in the Ay~my had been completely 
neutralized". 


(d) it seemed that it was to reassure the 
settlers that France had deci ed to hold 
district elections in Algeria from May. To 
impose elections in the present franework 
woulda be contrary to the principal of self 
determination. + was Cerisory to speak 

of elections, It was also derisory to proceed 
to the "Balkanizeation" of Algeria and its 
division into ethnic and religious communities. 
Such solutions were not viable. 


(e) Zo apply self determination efiectively 
the support of the Algerian people was indis= 
pensable. Only the opening of discussions 
could establish this support. It was necessary 
+o remove All equivocation. Since peace was 
now possible on the basis of free choice no 
Obstacle should remain unsurmountable. 


3 faking together this declaration and recent speeches 
by General de Gaulie the differences between the present 
positions of the French Government and the Felel. enerze 

very clearly and may be summarized as foliows:- 


(a) The BL.N. required discussions upon the 
application of self determination before a 
cease fire takes place whereas France envisages 
such negotiations only after a cease fire. 
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(ob) The #.L.N. Assumes that discussions about 
the application of self deter ination should be 
between France and the F.L.N. whereas France 
envisazes that representatives of all Algerian 
'tendenczes “ should ulso participate. 


~ 


. 


(ec) France contemplates that if the Moslems chose 
independence Algeria may be divided into ethnic 
and religious areas so that the Colons could 
renain Feench. The F.L.N. is resolutely opposed 
tO parti--ion. 


(a) France looks to municipal elections in Algeria 
in May aia June to produce indigenious Moslen 
leaders. The F.D-N. considers that such elections 
Will be m attenpt to prejudge the application 

of self ‘tetermination. 


4. In brief although de Gaulle and the F.L.N. are 
agreed that the Alj-erian people should be allowed freely to 
determine their future there is still an impasse as regards 
the practical appl .cation of self determination. 


Walrer. 
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/ sredlal lo Fue New York Times. 


SMortialion : 
ew General de Gaulle made a 
. ~ military inspection trip, to 
--» . | Algeria on March S$. 4 and 5. 

_ The President of the Repub- 

' lic Visited about fifteen posts 
a jin the Constantine, Algiers 

. > Sand Oran areas. Everywhere 
_ ‘the had the operations re- 

__ ported ‘to him jn detail and 

_ noted that se! were develop- 
Ving in ay tory manner, 
according to plan and follow- 


- ‘ 
"be 
: 


Sing the orders of the Com- | 
_*mander {n Chief (Gen. Mau- | 


| rice Challe], despite the jolts 


_ >to which the troop movements - 


M | imposed by the recent dis- 
. a in Algeria subjected 
ft, them. 

be” At each point General de 


» Gaulle assembled the officers 
“around him to specify to them 
the army's over-all mission in 
Algeria, account taken of cur- 
“rent events and of those to be 
| foreseen. 

| The general, while noting 


_* |. the constant progress of paci- | 
; ication, said that nothing | 


| could be decided by the Alge- 

_~ | Yians-concerning the destiny 

of Algeria as long as the 

fighting and attacks con- 
tinued. 


Wame eof Raper: Tle, fee 
Cornel eee 


3 _ PARIS, March 7—Following, 
+ Gn unofficial transiation, is the| 
. ay text of a statement on Algeria | 
— desued on behalf of President de| 
Gaulle by the Ministry of In-)| 


ae Fs 
AA 


It is known that a ye 
had been made and several 
tinies publicly repeated to the 
external organization of the 
rebellion to come and séttle 
with the authorities the condi- 
tions of a cease-fire. 
proposal is maintained. 

But no practical follow-up 
having been given it by those 
to Whom it was addressed, 
and nothing ‘announcing «a 
change in attitude on their 
part, 
army to. complete directly the 
fe-establishment of order. 
The matter is very well along 
but not yet at its end. Com- 
plete confidence is given to 
the commander, the troops 
and the services’ to end it 
with complete success. 

The President of the Re- 
public has indicated that, once 
order has returned, Algeria 
would resume a normal life, 
which implies a period of ap- 

sement in every way. 

After which the Algerians, 
in complete equality of rights, 


will choose in absolute liberty | 


what they wish to become. 

Three solutions are offered 
to them: 

To go back to the direct 
domination practiced by con- 
tinental France since the con- 
quest, General de Gaulle has 
declared that in his view this 
would be impossible: 

To pass to secession, quali- 


~/ . 
se Ages, 


——— ee 


SS 
Text of President de Gaulle’ s Statement on Algeria 


This 


it is neéessary for the | 
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fied by some as Independence, 
would be for the Algerians to 
condemn themselves to chaos 
because today there is no way 
of life nor of development 
conceivable for Aigeria with- 
out: France, 

Purtivermore, 1,000,000 
French live in Algeria, They 
are indispensable there and 
have the right to live there. 
In addition, and in any case, 
many Moslems would like to 
stay with France, 

Thus it would be necessary. 
under this detestable hypoth- 
esis, to proceed to a vast re- 
grouping of the populations 
in parts of the territary, 
which would have some very 
grave consequences for the 
future of Algeria. 

Finally, 400,000 Moslem Al- 
gerians have their. work. in 
continental France and would 
with difficulty find employ- 
ment elsewhere. 


the possibility of a majority 


| vote for secession in Algeria 
is excluded. 


Therefore, what is proba- 
ble is an Algerian Algeria, 
tied to France and: uniting 
the communities which are 
known to be so diverse. The 
institutions of this future Al- 
Reria and its relations with 
France evidently must be 
elaborated, discussed and pro- 
posed, It will be necessary to 
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| clared that, 


| whose 
General de Gaulle holds that | 


-_ -— 


do this slowly and without 
excluding any shade of opin- 


ion fo find a practical and 
solid solution. 
Thuy the Algerians can 


chooze in full knowledge one 
of the three solutions. 

General de Gaulle has Ge- 
until this’ comes 
the army has nothing 
other to do than to accom- 
plish fits mission which con- 
sists of pursuing and compliet- 
ing the [military] operations, 
of sane ibe its human con- 
tacts with the populations and 
of aidine “the latter {In the 
éruel situation in which they 
find themselves plunged 

On the other hand, the gen- 
eral has called the attention 
of the officers to the fact that 
the Aleerian problem, impor- 
tant as it is, is only one of 
those which face France: in- 
ternally and externally and 
scope increases as 
France becomes again 4 
world powér in a dangerous 
universe. 

It is necessary, therefore, 
that the army, while accom- 
plishing. its present task in 
Algeria, keep its mind on the 
missions which could fall to 
it elsewhere. It is to this 
broad duty, and not only to a 
local and niomentary phase. 
that the French Army must 
adapt itself and prepare jtself 

materially. 


morally and 


about, 


——— 
-— 


ar 
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TRUCE OFFER 
TO ALGERIAN 
REBELS VALID 


PARIS, Tuesday (A A.P« 
Reuter)—The French Govy- 
ernment yesterday nee 
that President De Gauls’ 
offer of a cease-fire to We 
Moslem 
valid. 

The announcement, follow 
ing wide speculations about 
the French President's inién- 
tions, was made by the 
French Minister for Informa- 
tion, Monsieur Louis Terre- 
noire, 

M, Terrenoire said that, 
when: the right moment came, 
the Algerians would be able 
to ch@ose between three solu- 
tions: A return to the direct 
domination _of Metropolitan 
France, stcession or an ‘“Al- 
perian Algeria” linked with 
France. 

“The most probabie solu- 
tion is that of an Algerian 
Algeria linked With France 
and uniting the differcnt com- 


insurzents renidins 


‘ 


munitics which compose 
Algeria,” he said. 
The official statement 


jwas presented as a resume of 
what General De Gaulle told 
Army officers. during his 
\three-day tour of Algeria last 
i week, 

It did not mention “self de- 


Algerians following pecacs 
and “a period of appease- 


In -the “detestable hypo- 
thesis” of secession, it would 
be necessary to proceed with 

“a vast regroupment of popu- 
lations on some portions of 
territory, which would bring 
very serious consequences for 
the future of Algeria.” 

“General De Gaulle con- 
sidered as excluded that there 
could be a msaiority. in Al- 
geria to vote secession,” M, 
Terrenoire said. 


_——— 
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copy to London. 


We discussed with Stokes (North African Affairs) 
the report in the "New York Times" of March 3rd that Eisenh 
had suggested to President Bourguiba of Tunisia that a + 
which neither side made any concessions, beyond putting a stor 
tO hostilities for a limited time, might serve to break + 

lock and get peace-talks started. 


rats Stokes said that during Hisenhower's visit to 
Tunisia in December the Algerian question had been discussed 


in a general way and both leaders had expressed their interest Eats Leo 
in seeing a peaceful ‘solution to the problem. Although a Heian Sean rte 


temporary and unconditional trice was one way of getting both 
Sides together Bourguiba and Eisenhower had not given the idea 
detailed consideration. Stokes made the point that the United 
States had nce intention of taking up with a third State proposals 
affecting France and particularly proposals that were at odds 


me ee ee ee 
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De Gaulle Offers. Three Alternatives but 
Wants Last Choice: Associated ‘Swiss Algeria’ 


| 
By C. L, SULZBERGER | 
Paris, |France; “Frenchification” (what 
A senior French general isjused to be talled “Integration”), 
convinced the Algerian war will/or incorporation into France: 
d in 1961, neither sooner nor|“association,” or an auitonomous 
latem-hecause: “Every large re-)federated Algeria, strategically, 
bellion lasts seven years. This diplomatically and economically 
jone began in 1954 and must fol- linked to Paris. 
jj)low its predetermined course—| Were secession to be voted, 
like the Carlist struggle jhowever, France would carve 
Spain, General Markos’ Greek'out a “French Israel” in the 
uprising, or the affair In Indo-!coastal area between Algiers 
china, Each endured/as long 8Siand Oran. It would likewise re- 
a@ biblical drought.” |fuse to yield the Sahara, rich in 
| This is mystical illogic in @/ oi] and valuable for experiment- 
and. that prides itself on lucid-) ing with those nuclear weapons 
ity. Indeed, other Frenchmen | de Gaulle is dete-mined to make. 
sjate beginning to suspect that)The rebels detest such partition 
‘somehow the Western world'sibut are coming to realize they 
»‘jonly full-scale war, one which| must abandon thelr maximum 
intermittently threatens their goal, 
jfegime’s stability and uses up| at the other extreme, while 
© [most of its military resources, |“rrenchification” is desired by 
jmay slowly be grinding to an| noth France's settlers and army. 
end. General de Gaulle, who is! ge Gautte knows it will never be 
new in Algeria sounding out freely chosen by any Algerian 
» army sentiment, sticks to cau-| majority. Accordingly, he places 
| Hous public utterances, his hopes on the third altern>- 
: Ending this brutal and emo- tive, “association.” 


“tional conflict is the trickiest ; 
problem faced by France meet #, L. N. propaganda tries to 


1945. ‘Three times Paris has| (watt te logic Paes meta | 
cp eh ‘Proposed various bases for truce: |? : or DOS ot me Lisl 
ae {the Mollet Government's: 1956| (12 Gonceat ie ature Sinai 
‘Ar “Round Table Conference,” de) f : £ ¥ ae 
Mi \Gaulle's own 1958 “peace of the | “> OSanizing a federal state di- 
bie brave,” and de Gaulle’s 1959| Vided into “cantons which, ‘like 

Peo edk sclf-determination plan. Switzerland, would be developed 
ie. ees the wise the rebel F. I, ny, |from different religious and na- 
(National Liberation Front) in. tional communities, Both the 
‘dicated complete disinterest in Swiss and ‘Lebanese Constitu- 
“these offers and continued its| 02S ate being examined as pos- 

” jstruggle, or what de Gaulle calls|"12!¢ Je8al precedents. Such an 

fee *throateuttings.” ee 

OD Sic eee ee | De Caste fa no sense intent 
* hand ha squashed the conspir- to force a preconceived political 

~ vacies of extremist settlers in Settlement as the condition for 

| Algeria and growing numbers of |# truce. He insists the eventual 

‘Moslems there express faith in choice must be left to all Alge- 

“his sense of justice. The excita-|ti4's inhabitants. “However, he 

‘bie and frustrated French Army |fecls g00d sense favors this third 

accepts his discipline, " | Solution The difficulty is to con- 

Consequently there is more to| Vince ultras on both sides. 
exchgnged proclamations be-| The army is the real problem 
tweén Paris and the F. L. N./8nd that is why de Gaulle is 
(Utan previous dialorues of the; Visiting his battlefield troops, 
(deaf. Noither side has won all-) Clearly he hopes that one new 

out military victory and both/¢lement working in his favor is 
see the need for settlement. The| the fascination of France's pro- 
vinsurgents retain inherent ad-| fessional soldiers with the nu- 
vantages of 2 ruthless guerrilla | Clear weapons they have been 
movement, 'promised, 

French fortifications Separat-| De Gaulle’s prestige is now 
ing east Algeria from Tunisia immense with both the Moslems 
and west Algeria from Morocco and the French. He has affirméd 

cannot entirely cut off incur-|governmental control over the 
|Sions from F. L, N. forces based army and he has deprived the! 
+\im those lands. But they have settlers of thelr main conspira- ‘ 
begun to produce a. curious'tors. The Moment for an armi- 
“Maginot Line” complex, a rebel/stice seems Propitious, With 
reluctance to take the offensive, luck, Algeria's bloody ground} 
In theory, de Gaulle envisions;}may be pacified before too many| 
di three Possible esults from hisimonths. Some light is at least! 
S offer of self-determination: 8e-|beginning to flicker at the en 
sdjCession of a free Algeria, and of the gloomiest tunnel in 94! 
feverance of all its tics with North Africa. 
» : SY ER a en ee 
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; fir base, near 
Fi tat ; home of Colombey Les De 
ee Eglises, last night, 


eels se Gau 

Ree a | , to west of Algeria that he 
ee > 13 does not believe the Mosiem 

LN, ee : insurgents will 
Ree ante et ir a 


Al 


: : re Was n 
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He has taken 


Algeria. 


wa, _ But independence Was 
i ae \ 859 impossible: “It would | 


a a | wad 
——S—— — 


Confusion 


asad Cia ckes aay) 


PARIS, March 6 — President De 
Gaulle yesterday ended a three-day 
military inspection of Algeria which has 
reassured the army and left many 
Frenchmen guessing about the meaning 
of his statements to officers he ad- 
dressed. 

He ianded at Saint Dizier) 


his. country | 
ux 


be a stupidity, 


a mon- 
strosity,”’ he said. 


ease his tour, General 
e has told officers 


¢e d 
command posts from east | ene 


lay down 
tms-in a ‘‘peace of 
rave." 


ran solution a 


up the posi- | 


i , tion that secession {s im- 
; osy , } practicable bec 
Nae oe, ' Cannot live without France. | 


Hint of Change 
“ae irae es ee 


B 
. points 
a ‘ ° rand plane across western 
bee? atin ; geria’ from Aumale tg) 


ause Algeria | 


aking to officers at| 
ri, one of his stopping | 
as he flew by he cop- 


cen yesterday, he said 
© question of re- 
what he called 
former system’ a) 
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Reports of what General | 
de Gaulle has said in the | 
Past three days have been 
Sparse official 
the despatches 
correspondent 

accompany 
the tour, a repre- 
sentative of the French 


Agency. — A.A.P.- 
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sip ee Tictor y by Arms “Only 


Answer” In ~ 
ae Algeria 
—de Gaulle 


Pena PARIS! March 4 (AAP: | 
ome oe Reuter), — President de Gaulle 
Pee _ Yesterday teld French troops 
CB in AE ay in Algeria that a victory by 
Sit ate ee et French arms was the only 
jee cyeek answer to the Algerian war. 
naer The statement is regarded in Paris 
pi ietie | as an ultimatum to the Moslem rebels 
ES kU - leah have been seeking negotiations. 


» ©, President de Gaulle, who fighting: 1 have confidenc 
oir - Teft Paris secretly yesterday,!in you to achieve it.” 
~~ ,) a) is making a tour of French) Observers Say the- Pres: 
R26) military posts in ‘Algeria but'dent left no doubt that h 
ae ‘8 15° not visiting Algiers OFrules out all idea of conce« 
q , Other big cities. |sions to the rebel leaders jy 
A 9 ety ‘He is reported to have|/Tunis, who have been seek 
2 hee told officers:. “We hold the ing them by a moderate}: 
ae. : right end of the stick. I worded Peace campaign b 
ay: ~~ do not Jay down the form’ their “Prime Minister,” M 
£>, u under which France Will re-/Ferhat Abbas, 
Ps . main in Algeria, but 1 am ’ ; 
‘ : sire she will stay here. President's 
“It is for this you ate ————— 


Ape. \ ‘Three Points : 
- . SS we ——, ee 
AS S P\ae ‘ ’ President de Gaulle's three 


Key points were: 
@ A settlement will take 
&@ long time. 

@ It will only follow al! 
victory b* French arms. 

@® France must Stay in 
Algeria but the formula fs 


pends on the Algerians. 
Observers say the points} 

show an abrupt change of} 

tone from carlicr Speeches 


No Mention Of 
~ i 
_Cease-fire | 


They point out that there 
His no mention of a cease-| 
fire, and the forecast of a! 
ong wait for a Scttement 
is taken as an indication that 
President de Gaulle has! 
given Up hope of one being: 
lachieved except by force of| 
arms. 
The President's tour is} 
aimed at “reassuring” the! 
army and settlers after the! 
fccent abortive settlers’ ro- 
wort in Algiers against his: 
* Plans to give self-determina-| 
tion to Algeria, 
After arriving from Paris: 
in: & jet airliner, he left} 
&n airbase near Constantine, 
Eastern Algeria. almost} 
immediately by helicopter to) 
begin i three-day tour. / 
He returned to the airbase! 
after Visiting four military! 
posts and will leave today 
for a seeret destination, 


———— 
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Our special correspondent lately in North Africa 
has found the Algerian rebels pessimistic 
about the prospects for peace 


N paper, all the conditions for Franco-Algerian talks 
() seem there. The French government has ceased to 
maintain “ French Algeria” as a dogma and has pro- 
posed self-determination for Algerians of all faiths and ethnic 
origins. The “provisional government of the Algerian 
Republic” (GPRA), representing the Moslem rebels, has 
abandoned its demand for unconditional independence and has 
accepted the principle of self-determination. More important 
still, President de Gaulle has dealt severely with his extremists, 
he has closed down parliament and has assumed dictatorial 
powers. Now or never, one would think, is the time for Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and M. Ferhat Abbas of the GPRA to get 
together. 

An hour with GPRA ministers and another hour in the com- 
pany of President Bourguiba of Tunisia are enough to show 
how misleading even the most persuasive facts can be, if the 
conclusions they suggest on paper are not the same as those 
drawn in the minds of rebel leaders. As M. Ferhat Abbas’s 
statement on Monday demonstrated, the gap between Tunis 
and Paris is as great as the gap between Paris and Algiers. M. 
Abbas has specifically rejected the ethnic division of Algeria 
that General de Gaulle favours. At a time when the outsider 
might expect to see at least a glimmer of light in the darkness, 
deep pessimism reigns in Tunis. 

Two years ago, the Algerian rebel organisation in Tunis 
worked in conditions of dusty and tumbledown austerity. Since 
then, they have formed a “ government,” acquired diplomatic 
links with brother Arabs and distant Peking, and mounted an 
apparatus of administration ; they occupy several buildings, sit 
behind new desks and offer the visitor a modern chair to draw 
up. Itis not luxury, but there are less fortunate bureaucracies. 
The old bitterness is unchanged, however. Not all members of 
the GPRA think alike on all points, but its official voice has 
no confidence in General de Gaulle, in whom it sees only 
an insensate obsession with grandeur and a determination to 
keep France’s colonial empire by cunning or by force, which- 
ever is the more expedient. 

From the GPRA’s point of view, the one outstanding issue 
is that of guarantees. Contrary to the suggestions still emanat- 
ing from Paris, the GPRA is no longer asking to discuss the 
political future of Algeria. All it is asking is a discussion of 
the technical conditions of self-determination. It is not pre- 
pared to discuss a cease-fire until President de Gaulle has 
publicly promised to discuss self-determination as well. But 
the general, for his part, has not yet committed himself to a 
discussion of anything beyond the conditions of a cease-fire, 
To any student of politics, and of the Algerian question in par- 
ticular, this seems an insignificant difference : any discussion 
of a cease-fire would inevitably lead to verbal exchanges on 
self-determination, since the Algerian rebels will not stop 
shooting until they are convinced that the referendum on 
Algeria’s future is to be fair and representative. What would 
the rebels lose, therefore, if they went to Paris and engaged in 
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negotiations labelled “ cease-fire only’? To this question, the 
GPRA’s answer is: “ Perhaps everything.” It points out that if 
its leaders went to Paris, no matter what the label, the greatest 
expectations would be aroused among the Moslems of Algeria 
and within the loosely coordinated bands which form the Army 
of National Liberation (ALN). If these expectations were dis- 
appointed—that is, if the negotiators came back empty-handed, 
without guarantees that the referendum was to be fair and 
free—there would be a collapse of morale which could destroy 
the cohesion, obedience and fighting spirit of the ALN, giving 
France the final victory which five and a half years of massive 
repression have failed to bring, 

The GPRA’s thinking goes further still. Its leaders con- 
sider that General de Gaulle is aiming precisely at this result: 
a dislocation of the revolutionary structure that would enable 
him to dictate Algeria’s future after a referendum which might 
impress the world, but would, in fact, be a farce. They support 
this argument by quoting General de Gaulle’s promise, in his 
speech of January 29th, to let the army supervise the referen- 
dum (“when the time comes to hold the referendum; you will 
have to guarantee its complete and sincere liberty ”). 

The GPRA’s present guarantees are its army and its organi- 
sation; it does not intend to throw them away on the strength 
of General de Gaulle’s reputation for honesty. In any event, 
at least some of the GPRA’s leaders question that reputation 
and point to the general’s intention of holding cantonal elec- 
tions in Algeria without their participation as justification for 
their mistrust. M. Abbas has now openly criticised these 
elections. 


Ppeeeet BourGuIBA, who is host to the GPRA and to its 
main military base, shares its pessimism but not its opinion 
of General de Gaulle. Rolling his blue eyes, and gesticulating 
with the abandon of the Mediterranean orator, he tells the visi- 
tor that he still has faith in the general, that he believes in his 
fairness and his desire to bring the French army to heel. But 
he is no more convinced than the GPRA thar the general has 
already succeeded in putting the army in its place. He is con- 
vinced, on the contrary, that the general, while appearing to 
reassert his authority, has in fact given in to the army once 
again. To support his point, he asserts that General de Gaulle 
has not merely promised the army that it shall supervise the 
referendum, but also that he will not discuss the conditions of 
the referendum with the GPRA. He goes on to Say that the 
second of these promises, like the first, is contained in the 
general’s speech of January 29th, although the actual text does 
not support this assertion, In any event, M. Bourguiba argues, 
the promise has been made, and since President de Gaulle has 
paid this high price for the army’s support, he is suil its 
prisoner. 

As an article on page 906 shows, there are grounds for beliey- 
ing that General de Gaulle is not exactly powerless to act in 
Algeria. True, any Franco-Algerian negotiations contain the 
seeds of a civil war in France, whether they are held now or 
later. But now, the general would probably get away with it. 
If he waits two or three months, the unholy alliance o/ -~rtlers 
and army could be renewed on fresh barricades. 
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_ FRENCH LEADER WARNS 
_ ALGERIA REBELS 


) eval 3 8 | 
_ “Cease Fire or Face 


__ War to the End” 


eta From A.A.P.-Reuters. 


Raat ARIS, March 4. — The statement by President de 
7 Gaulle that French arms was the only answer to the 
prolonged Algerian war, has left no doubt in the 


alt te 


wy 


Rav lite iy, minds of poiitical observers that he has refused conces- 
cS sions the insurgents sought in their recent “peace” 
campaign, 


With the statement made in Telergma, Eastern Algeria, 
yesterday, President De Gaulle had adopted an attitude long 
ni held by the European settlers, the observers said. | 


In Paris, the statement; These insurgent jeaders 


Was regarded as an ulti- 
matum to the insurgents 
to seek a cease-fire or 
face war to the end. 
M, Guy Mollett, Socialist 
Leader and ‘a strong sup- 
porter of Genersi de Gaulle's 
olicy of self-determination 
ld reporters: “I cannot be- 
lieve it. There is no longer 
any question of negotiation.” 
The President was _re- 
ported as telling Army .offi- 
celts: “We hoid the right 
end of the stick; 

“T repeat that I do not 
iny down under what form 
France will remain in Al- 
geria, but I am sure that 
she will stay here. It is 
for that which you are 
fighting, I have confidence 
in you to achieve it.’”’ 


Key Points 
Observers said the points 
Gecners] de Gaulle stressed 
in Eastern Algeria yesterday 
left no doubt that he rues 
out all idea of coricessions to 


have been see conces- 
(eon in a ap IETeNay= 
worded peace campaign oy 
their “Prime Minister,”” M. 
Ferhat Abbas. 

General de Gaulle’s three 
key points were: 

@ A settiement wlll take a 
long time.: 

@ It will only follow a vic- 
tory by French arms. 

é Frence must stay in At- 
geria, but the formula de- 
pends on the Algerians. 

These points represent 
an abrupt change of tone 
from eidrlier speeches, in 
the view of observers. 

There is no mention of a 
ceasefire, and the torecast 
of a long wait for a sceitlie- 
| ment was taken in Pasis 45 
jan indication that Genera: 
| de Gaulle has given up hope 

of one being achieved, ex- 
cept decisively by force of 
arms, 

The President's 
aimed at “reassurin 


tour is 
the 


Army and settlers folowing | 
the ‘recent abortive settlers’ | 


President’s plan to give self-| 


determination to. Algeria, 
General de Gaulle took off 


unannounced from Paris in| 
@ jet airliner for the Tel- 


ergma air base, near Con- 
stantine, Eastern Algeria. 
and then left almost [m- 
mediately again by helicop- 
| ter to begin 

tour, 

Fragmentary reports of 
his remarks, which strict of- 
| ficial secrecy allowed to be 
released, indicated that his 
seli-determination policy re- 
mains unchanged. 

General de Gaulle re- 
turned to Telergma after 
| visiting. four military posts 
| during the day 

He was due to spend the 
|night at) the base and leave 


; S€tret destination. 


nis. three-day | 


by helicopter tomorrow for a | 


a 
; “ 


the insurgent leaders in 
Tunis. revolt in Algiers against-the/ 
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Memorandum No. . 1554 
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4th March, 1960. 
The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA. 


Yesterday I called on Baron DE VOS VAN STEENWIIJK, who was 
recently appointed Director General for Political Affairs in the 
Foreign Office. He replaced Dr. VAN HOUTEN who, it will be remembered, 
4 was appointed as Minister of State in the Foreign Office last year. 


2. For the most part we talked about present European affairs, but 
| there is little to add to the views expressed by Dr. VAN HOUTEN in the 
F interview I had with him last week, Talks with the senior men in the 
Foreign Office on political matters indicate that on any current 
f subject of importance a Foreign Office opinion as distinct from that 
of an individusl is quickly arrived at. This, I am given to under- 
- stand, arises out of frequent, often daily, conferences between all 
i those in the office concerned in the subject. These include the 
Secretary General, (the Permanent Head in our organization), the 
’ Director General concerned, and hesds of divisions under him. When 
\ Indonesia and Western New Guinea is on the tapis, BLOM is included. 
Np. Perhaps I should say this "Foreign Office line” is at times somewhat 
1 developed as an individual by the Foreign Minister himself. 


3. Baron DE VOS VAN STZENWIJK has been attached to the Dutch Mission 
in Paris for the past nearly four years, for the greater part of the 
time as a Minister. He is of course well versed in French affairs 

ami expressed the view that in DE GAULLE's mind everything at the 
present time is subordinated to Algeria. He clearly admires DE GAULLE 
and dwelt on his vision and far-sightedness. At the same time he 
could get into trouble by pushing aside or ignoring pressing problems 
of the moment. He might stand firm, either on his own account or in 
Support of ADENAUER in resisting U.S.A. and U.K. if the latter showed 
& disposition to compromise with Russia over Germany and Berlin, but - 
and here he (DE VOS VAN STEENWIJK) became hesitant but did finally 

give voice to the thought that had come into his mind - if U.S.A. 

could help with Algeria, who knows, even D& GAULLE might weaken without, 
he added, such weakening boing part of a bargain. 
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Commercially signficant deposits of hydrocarbons were 
discovered in the Sahara in December, 1955, and subsequent development 
has indicated that the area's petroleum reserves are among the ten largest 
Geposits in the world. Proven beserves amount to about 550 million metric tons 
of light crude 011 and 800 billion cubic metres of natural gas, although 
total reserves are unknown,both because new discoveries are continually being 
made and because existing fields have not been delineated. 


In the main, the Saharan oil and gas fields are located in 
wild and isolated desert areas anda the transport problem is serious. Asa 
result only the Hussi Messaoud field is at present producing, Lately, 
however, some progress has been made in breaking the transport bottlenecks. 
In October, 1959, shipments of oil were commenced through a new 24 inch 
Pipeline from the Hussi Messaoud oilfield to Bougie on the codst. I+ is 
belived that the flow through this pipeline is about 80,000 barrels a day; 
the French hope to increase it to 280,000 barrels a day by the end of 1961. 
It is expected that towards the end of 1960 a second major pipeline, to Skina 
On the Tunisian Coast, will make it possible to export oi1 from Bdjele and 
neighbouring oilfields. At first it will carry 150,000 barrels a day and 


ultimately, when 211 the pumping stations have been completed, 275,000 barrels 
a day. 


According to French Government sources, the franc zone will 
be producing between 50 and 57 million tons of oil per annum by 1965, and of 
this between 46 and 51 million tons will come from the Sahara. If this 
is achieved, it will transform the balance between supply and demand of the 
franc zone, from an area which fulfilled only 10% of its requirements from 
its own production in 1958 to one which will produce 25% more than it needs in 
1965. The following table depicts the expected situation 


1958 1961 1965 


France Zone Consumption pea etone of tons) 24 32 43 
tne? " Production " Ht) 225 24 54 
% Coverage (per cent) 10 75 125 


On this basis, the france zone would become a net exporter during 1965. But 
allowance mst be made for the production of the French Company, C.F.P., in 
iraq, which may rise from 13 million tons in 1958 to 15 million tons in 1961 
and 20 milion tons in 1965. If C.F.P.'s production is taken into account, 
then France can be expected to be a net exporter perhaps as early as 1961, 


and may have well over 20 million tons to dispose of on world markets outside 
France by 1965. 


For the last few years there has been a surplus of oil on world 
markets and the great potential of increased production in the Sahara 

poses a marketing problem. The Seemingly logical consumer for Saharan 

crude is Western Europe, but a technical factor makes it appear that 

this area can absorb only limited quantities. Saharan crude oil, being of 
light gravity, yields high proportions of gasoline and low proportions of 

heavy fuel oils. The present need in Yestern Burope is, however, for opposite 
proportions, for which heavier crude is required. On this basis, it would 

Seem that the market most capable of absorbing large quantities of Saharan 

crude would be the United States, That country itself, however, has a 


problem of surplus Capacity, and import controls have been instituted to help 
resolve it. 
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To some extent the marketing dilemma could be solved if the 
problem of transporting Saharan natural gas to Western Europe could be overconie, 
Since a change in Western Europe to the use of natural gas would considerably 
lessen that area's demand for heavy fuel oils, and consumption would then 
conform more closoly to Saharan yields. At present, however, the marketing 
problem remains, 


Two possible solutions for the marketing problem are being 
considered simultaneously in Paris - 


(1) the establishment of some form of preferential market for Saharan 
erude within the European Economic Community (E.E.C.); 


(2) the absorption ofSaharan crude in world markets outside the 
Community, either by negotiation with the importing companies,or 
by ordinary price and quality competition. 


There is little enthusiasm for the first plan in the other 
E.E.C. countries, partly due to important connections which their oil companies 
have with the iiddle East. Moreover German, Italian and Dutch oil companies 
(as well as one French company) now have important interests in Libya, and further, 
the Treaty of Rome includes a "declaration of intent" pledging the six member 
governments to enter into negotiations with the Kingdom of Libya with a view to 
Libya's closer association with the E.£.C. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
the Community would accept discrimination against Libyan crude. Libyan oil 
has not yet, of course, entered world markets, but some consider that when it does,. 
it will, in a world of free competition, more than hold its own against 
Saharan oil. 


Competition, as the alternative to a preferential market, has 
strong advocates, even within France, on tho grounds that France would gain 
most in the long run from world wide “commercialization" of Saharan crude, 
competing with other crudes on a basis of price and quality. This is the 
solution most favoured by the oil industry outside France. 


France is determined, of course, to develop Saharan oil, not 
only to insulate itself from Arab vagaries, but also to consexve valuable 
foreign exchange. Its development will mean strong competition for other oil 
producers, especially in the Middle East. It is at least possible that 
by an appeal to "Community solidarity" and the offer of concessions outside 
the petroleum field, France may obtain from other E.E.C. countries acceptance 
of the principle at least of a preference for Saharan oil; and \iestern Durope 
is by far the most important market for Middle East oil. 


So far, prices of Saharan crude are substantially higher than 
those of Middle Bast crudes of similar quality. But this price disadvantage 
will probably lessen as Saharan production increases. Moreover, since 
most oilfields are owmed in whole or in pert by agencies of the French 
Government, profits could be reduced in order to make prices more competitive. 


The Middle East oi] producing countrics have tonded to 
ignore developments in the production of Saharan oil. If they persist in this 
course they may in a few years find difficulty in maintaining their oil 
markets. Tn this situation they may well find themselves trying %o restore 
the price structure of the 1950's, against which they have so bitterly 
complained. The opening up of these vast new resources near to a large 
importing area will also have important offects on the demand for tanker 
tonnage and on the volume of traffic passing t € 


1g Canal. 
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SECRET ALGERIAN 
) | - VISIT BY 
DE GAULLE 


PARIS, Mar. 3 (A.A.P.).—Presi- 
| dent de Gaulle left Paris this morning on 
a highly secret mission to Algeria. 


It was not known that|commanders in Algeria, in a 
President had left|directive, to. “stay out of 
until he arrived at/politics.” re" 
Bema (Western Algeria)|_ The directive, distributed 
itt Caravelle jet aircraft.|from Government —head- 
However, observers be-/9uUarters in Algiers, recalled 
We the President wants to|Plans for clections in which 
BST Heeling in the Army after| Algeria : aoe silent Oe: 
ae ogg ems will choos cir 
Mutlers’ revolt a most regime. i 
i : - ae “The Military Command 
Wee ia AIRES thalshould keep oar political 
iweekend and will have talks|Giscussions and #he planned 
with Army commanders and/*l¢ctions and congentrate on 
officers in the field. military operagfons _ which 
will make the elections pos- 
“Stay Out Bier oencral de Gaulle 
—— ordered, 
| Of Politics” In New York President 
He js expected to sap re Eisenhower is authoritatively 
the Army that selfdeter- on PEM ee Mees 
| |mination is the only policy| uiba, of Tunisia, that a 
jwhich can- provide 2a Satis Pe anora truce , in. the 
factory solution to the] 93 “sieeté - ‘cht hel 
Mosiem insurrection. seman war mgt: belp ‘to 


Algiers is believed to be start peace talks. 


iStrictly: excluded from the ¥ 
President's itinerary. dispat 


“New York Times” 
: Se. ens ae 
ae ky that both the French Em- 
ip nares eS { Os ee. bassy and the Ministers of 

FESS sp ea! eater ithe Algerian Nationalist Pro. 
lyesterday told French Ar visions] “Government ‘have 
seen informed of. the sug- 
gestion, 
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ve. Algerian Dile mma 
| Still Unsolved ° 


French rulc. 


with its hopes. hazards, un- 
Meanwhile, 


Vcertaintics and frustrations— 
rémains, 

The barricades: are down 
on Rue Michelet and the uni- 
versity, once an insurgent 
istronphold, has. reopened its 

doors to students, 

Arab urchins again peddle} 

Vchewing gum ‘and peanuts. |has not taken up the offer, It 
The old beggar has reap-|demanded what amounted to 
peared on his favourite door-jpolitical recognition, some- 
step. thing France has been stead- 

Since 1954, when the Mos-|{#stly refusing. 


lem Babonshiss revolt flaed| Fo Continue 
up an 
oP gant Swert uoueh MHe| A recent shake-up of the 
Shave praved for perce. In | evel regime indicates the 
French, Arabic and Kabyle nationalists intend to Ccon- 
In churches and mosques ‘tinue the gucrilla and terror 
In th ist- Sites : 
igerian Ae acpi re wit The policy of  self-deter- 
lion French ‘suidiers contin- | mation is indirectly respon- 
ued to fight Moslem guerillas. sible for the bloody rising on 
At this stage, few people oie Aves ; ee 
pay attention fo casualty re-|scttlers which claimed 21 
ports. monotonously read at lives, paralysed the city for 
Jarmy news conferences nine days and created a grave 
| The conflicting interests |PtOblem of loyalties in. the 
and ambitions of nine mil-|2"™¥. Police and administra- 
‘lion Moslems and one mil-|40n of Algeria. 
It was .a rising during 


ijn eee setllers have) nich Frenchmen fired on 
x if other Frenchmen. most of 


France continues to pour - 
< : whom shared the same ideals 
money and lives into. the! 74 political beliefs. 


largely barren, inhospitable | aioe ’ 
strip of land stretching for! pee JeSuALY DSIRE Nas ope 
about 800 miles along the/0) SCveta! ‘thousand = men 
Narth: African’ coast iwhose despair was  chan- 
re] 3 2 


- ~ eri jnelled and exploited by 
EeeOW, tio wier se mean handful of rightwingers with 
2 ees yea eee 23 definite political aims. 


accomplishment of France. r sr eeaeene 
| A major turning point in ihe eeapale Ses pore oN 
ithe development of what 15\4,0. 5, Aleeria would fav 
known as “The Algerian Mosler : at ni avour 
Problem” came on September | OS™ Bahonalism. 

16 last, when De Gaulle} The one million European 
launched his policy of scif-|scttlers of Algeria would then 


ST ~+ |lose their privileged position. 

pa Algeria's i 
sia tion for “ An increase of rebel ter- 
Solemnly, he 


Nonce peace has 
\|Algeria, | Moslems 


he ‘said the 


until the*rebels have agreed 
to & cease fire. 
The 


t/rorist attacks in — . 
returned to}and January coincided with 
would |Zovernment measures of par- 
inde-|}don to condemned Moslem 
with terromsts. : ‘ 

= At jammed mass rallics, in 
smoky saloons, men screamed 
that Europeans were dying 
lywhile De Gaulle pardoned as- 
|| sassins. 


- 

| Complaint 

Since De Gaulle’s plan was 
announced on Seplember 16, 
liofficers have bitterly com- 
plained that they were asked 
jto shed blood so one day De 
poauvs could surrender . Al- 
ligeria through a referendum. 
| The army desperately 
iiwanted' a change in the gov- 
ernment’s policy. p 
That may be why hiehly 
placed officers heard nothing 
—or acted as if they heard 
othing — when Algiers 
buzzed with mumours° of a 
iiplanned revolt: 
| Maybe that is why troops 
loosened their cordons to Iet 
iipass rioting mobs and armed 
insurgents, 

They stood by for days, 
watching the muzzies of in- 
Surgent machine guns. fre- 


yowed tha 


choose freely between 
association 


pendence, 


oe 


quently sharing with the in- 

surgents: their rations and 

blankets, ; 
The change of policy did 


Paris did not bow 
Gradually, the 
Mamy reatised that public 
OPinion in France was . nol 
behind the insurgent junta 


not come. 
ito §6Algicrs. 


army will continue its war onjagain proved that 
the nationalist guerillas until/holds the balance of power 
Alperia bas been pacified orjin Algeria. : { 


self-styled Algerian | beaten 
Government in exile in Tusis|Ching, forced out of Syria, 


ALGIERS (Associated Press). — President Charles de 
Gaulle’s triumph over the rising of European settlers in Algiers 
has closed one chapter of the Algerian tragedy. 

The agonising dilemma—,France and continuation of|surrendered without an as- 


sault. 
The rising once 


the army 


Algiers 


The French army has a 
complex of defeat It was 
in 1940, in Indo- 


Tunisia and Morocco, 
thwarted in its 1956 Suez 
Canal expedition. It does not 
want to suffer another defeat. 

Will the army stand at at-|/ 
tenon and obey a  policy/) 
which might result in Al- 
geria’s independence? 


So far, the Moslems of} 
Algeria have not reacted 
openly to De Gaulle’s seif- 
determination policy. 

When talking. to a for- 
eigner, an Algerian with a 
comparatively well paid job] 
provided’ by the French will 
talk about his real—or im- 
aginary—misfortunes suffered{\ 
at the hands of the French. |/ 

He seldom acknowledges 
the wrong committed by nat- 
ionalist terrorists, whose ‘at-]} 
tacks have claimed the lives 
of thousands of his compat- 
riots, 

Every week, at least 500! 
Mosiem guerillas dic or are! 
camtured, the French claim. 

They are replaced almost) 
instantly by others, -willing} 
or unwilling conscripts—| 
“mousseblines.” 

To the average Moslem, 
De Gaulle emerged from the 
January turmoil as a strong 


man, 


“Third Foree”’ 
The stern measures agaist | 
leaders. of the right wing plot} 


in Decemberjand officers sympathetic to the 


insurgent cause cannot but 
please the Moslems. 

Some French officials feel} 
that De Gaulle is closer to 
creating-a genvine Moslem 
“third force” between the nat- 
ionalist rebels and the Euro- 
)pean settlers than ever. be- 


tore. 

What if the Moslems con- 
tinue in their shell, behind 
the thick wall of their sacred 
Islam and indifference, deaf 
to the pleas of France and to 
the betterment of their Jot? 

“In that case; 130 years of 
French: effort here will have 
been wasted.” a high French], 
official replicd to such @ 
question. 


’ 
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ai Algerian Dilemma 


| Still Unsolved 


as ALGIERS (Associated Press). — President Charles de 
Gaulle’s triumph over the rising of European settlers in Algiers 
ag has closed one chapter of the Algerian tragedy. 


The agonising dilemma—, France and continuation of{surrendcred without an as- 
with its hopes, bazards, un-jFrench rule. : sault, 

certainties and frustrations—| Meanwhile, be said the} The Algiers rising once 
remains. urmy Will continue its war on jagain proved that the army 
The barricades’ are down|the nationalist guerillas until/holds the balance of power 

on Rue Michelet and the uni-| Algeria has been pacilicd orjin Algeria. 
|versity, once an insurgent |until the*rcbels have apreed) The French army has a 
oh stronghold, has reopened its |!0 4 cease fire. _.. |complex of defeat. It was 
e) : Jdoors to students, The self-styled Algerian|beaten in 1940, in Indo- 
be " Arab urchins again peddle }Government in éxile in Tunis | China, forced out of Syria 
; chewing gum ‘and peanuts. |has not taken up the offer, | Tunisia and Morocco, 
|The old beeear has reap-|demanded what amounted to}ihwarted in its 1956 Suez 
\ peared on his favourite door-jpolitical recognition, some-/Cana] expedition. It does not 
‘ » jstep. thing France has been stead-| Want to suffer another defeat. 


Since 1954. when the Mos-|{stly refusing. Will the army stand a 
< : . - $ t at- 
lem nationalist revolt flared To Continue tention and obey a_ policy 


tat 


‘ pada can fear ats A recent shake-up of the|Which might result in Al- | 
© . f . c ‘ c - ‘ =the Nv peria’s inde endence? ] 
i \ have prayed for peace. irebel regime indicates the | Acris epende 


h : >». |nationalists intend to con-| So far, the Moslems of 
. pare big. ae tinue the guerilla and terror|Algeria have not reacted 
Ya ithe’ “mist-chrouded” sAl-|¥2°- - openly to De Gaulle’s seif- 

) Vecrian m-untains, half a mil-|__28¢ Policy of self-deter-) determination policy. 

» flion French soldiers contin. |™22tion is indirectly respon- _ When talking to a_for- 
i jued to fight Moslem guerillas. sible for the bloody rising on jcigner, an Algerian with a 
“| At this stage, few people January 24 of European | comparatively well paid job 

pay attention to casualty re-|scttlers which claimed 21 |provided: by the French will 
ports monotonously read at lives, paralysed the city for/talk about his real—or im-|} 
army news conferences. nine days and created a gravejaginary—misfortunes suffered |) 
The conflicting interests|Problem of loyalties in  the|at the hands of the French. 
land ambitions of nine mil-|2'™Y- police and administra-} He seldom acknowledges 
lion | Moslems: and ose mil: sp “eet Sieh : Pe the eS ponenines by nat- 

li 5 f fas rising Ure }ONnalist terrorists. Whose -at- 

ay eee settlers have) nich Frenchmen fired on|tacks have claimed the lives 
France continues to pour|2tber Frenchmen, most of of thousands of his compat- 

money and:lives into the whom shared the same ideals riots. 


largely barren, inhospitable |2%4, Political beliefs. Every week, at least 500] 
strip of Jand stretching for|_, 0° Janvary rising was one) Moslem guerillas die or are 
about 800 miles alone the|°f several thousand = men |captured, the French claim. 
North: African ‘coast: whose despair was chan-| They are replaced almost 

Below is the Suhara Desert,|"clled and exploited by alinstantly by others, willing 
rich in oil—the discovery and|)andful of rightwingers with/or unwilling. | conscripts—|f) 
accomplishment of France. | @efinite P bltasae aims. “mousseblincs.” 
4 A major turning point in Moo age was born out) To the average Moslem, 
the development of what is 4 car that a free referen-|De Gaulle emerged from the 
presley Sle on Sepeutes ici ata rece ee man. 

last, when aulle € milion Luropcan } ee = * 

ta ahad his policy of self-|scttlers of Algeria would then Third Force” 
determination for Algeria’s|!ose their privileged position.| The stern measures against 
Moslems. An increase of rebel ter-jleaders of the right wing plot 

Solemnlv, he vowed that |rorist attacks in December and officers sympathetic to the 
once peace has returned to|and January coincided withjinsurgent cause cannot but 
\|Algeria, Moslems would |ROVernment measures of par- please the Mosicms, 

choose freely between inde- den to condemned Moslem| Some French officials feel 


ndence. association with| terrorists. _. , that De Gaulle is closer_ to}, 
pe - a At jammed mass rallies, in|creating a genuine Moslem 
" ae i '|smoky saloons, men screamed | “third force’ between the nat- 


’ ‘ithat Europeans were dying /ionalist rebels and the Euro- 
|i while De Gaulle pardoned as-|pean settlers than ever be- 

\ baie OTT f the Mos! 
. That if the Moslems con- 
Complaint tinue in their shell, behind 

Since De Gaulle’s plan was|the thick wall of their sacred 
announced on September 16,|Islam and indifference, deaf 
officers have bitterly com-|to the pleas of France and to 
plained that they were asked|the betterment of their Jot? 
to shed blood so one day De! “In that case, 130 years of 
Gaulle could surrender Al-|Frenth-effort here will have 
geria through a referendum. [been wasted.” a high French 
| army desperately |official replied to such a 
\}wanted a change in the gov-| question. 

ernmment’s policy. — 

That may be why. highly 
placed. officers heard nothing |) 
—or acted as if they beard 
othing — when Algiers 
buzzed with rumours of a} 
iiplanned revolt. 

Maybe that is why troops 
loosened their cordons to let 
pass rioting mobs and armed 
insurgents. 

i) They ‘stood by for days, 

watching the muzzles of in- 
SUrgent machine guns, fre- 
quently sharing with the — in- 
Surgents their rations and 
blankets. 

The chanee cf policy did 
not come. Paris did not bow 
to -Algiers, Gradually, the 
army realised that public } 
Opinion in France was not 
behind the insurgent junta 
but behind De Gaulle. 

When De Gaulle issued his 
stern and dramatic appcal to 
hOrder, the army clicked its] 
heels, In two days, the in-| 
surgent “Alcazar of Aigicrs’' | 
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THS ALGERTAN INSURRECTION 


The insurrection which flared up suddenly in the city of 
Aigiers on 24th January, 1960 and petered out eight days later was an 
alarming event not only in terms of Algeria but also in terms of the 
French political situation, The Government has, fortunately, won the 
trial of strength precipitated by the Algerian settlers, In the process, 
however, the Algerian problem has been revealed as one which can still 
test to the full the authority and cohesion of the French state, The 
insurrection, and especially the circumstances surrounding its develop- 
ment and final suppression, suggest that General de Gaulle's reorganisa- 
tion of the French State has not been as successful as it had previcsly 
appeared to be and raises grave doubts for the future, 


Background to the Insurrection 


The origin of the Algiers insurrection can be traced back to 
the revolution of 13th May, 1958, which brought the end of the Fourth 
Republic and the return to power of de Gaulle, The revolutionaries of 
1958 came from two camps - those who were disgusted with the endemic, 
political instability of the Fourth Republic and wanted to put an end 
to it and those who wanted to keep Algeria as a part of France, The 
revolutionaires of the first camp had a ready solution -— a Gaullist 
restoration. Those of the second camp had no clear idea of the future 
but they accepted the return of de GaulE to power in the expectation 
that he would follow a policy of "Algerie Francaise," After twenty 
months of Gaullist government, it had become clear to advocates of 
"Algerie Francaise” that their assumption was false, that de Gaulle 
has his own preseription for Algeria and it is not necessarily "Algerie 
Francaise," 


De Gaulle"s prescription is that in due time after peace has 
been restored in the territory, all its inhabitants should have a free 
choice to determine its political future, that is, self-determination 
(or "auto-determination" as the Frenche all it). It is only recently - 
on 16th September, 1959 - that de Gaulle came out with this policy, 
which he succeeded in having endorsed by Parliament. Prior to this 
time he had refused to commit himself to any policy for Algeria beyond 
the crushing of the rebellion and the economic and social development 
of Algeria, 


His earlier reticence on the issue can be attributed to the 
wish not to provoke an open conflict with the supporters of "Algerie 
Francaise", Had it not been for a build-up in 1959 of pressure abroad 
in favour of 4 liberal solution, de Gaulle would probably have continued 
to keep his future intentions to himself. For he had used the sixteen 
months before 16th September, 1959 gradually to weaken the power of the 
Algerian settlers, This power lay mainly in the cmsiderable appeal the 
settlers’ cause had for the armed forces serving in Algeria, especially 
the professional soldiers. The link between the settlers and the forces 
had been well illustrated by the 1958 revolution. When he returned to 
power, de Gaulle set out systematically to break the link, He removed 
piece-meal from Algeria all the top-ranking officers associated with the 
rebellion (with the exception of General Massu) and replaced them with 
officers of whose loy2ity to himself he had no doubt. Massu was retained 
and even promoted to command the key military district of Algiers because 
he was a staunch Gaullist and because his role in the rebellion was an 


/nonourable one, 
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honourable one, In this way Massu (who was even before 1958 a popular 
figure because it was he who crushed the terrorists in Algiers) became 

& symbol to the settlers of the profession#l1 soldiers' sympathy for their 
cause, 


Once de Gaulle announced his programme of self-determination 
for Algeria and had it adopted by Parliament, the settlers must have 
realised that their position was slowly but surely being undermined, 
Prance had opted without much ado for a policy which meant that the 
Moslems of Algeria would be able to vote down "Algerie Francaise," 
Despite the numbers of the individual deputes in the National Assembly 
who believed in "Algerie Francaise", Parliament had proved no safeguard 
at all for the cause, and de Gaulle had put cut of the way the settlers' 
most influential Army friends. tis probably from this time, late in 
1959, that the settlers made 4 conscious decision that ge Gaulle was not 
the man for them after all, and began to plot his removal, Evidence to 
support this conclusion includes the re-appearance of the old 13th May 
settlers' organisations, the emergence of new settlers’ groups and a 
scurrilous press campaign against de Gaulle, All these activities were 
assisted by the anxiety which arose from a recrudescence of rural 
terrorism by the Algerian rebels. It is doubtful, however, that the 
settlers were ready to strike by 24th January, 1960. They were probably 
planning to move later (perhaps when de Gaulle would be absent abroad). 
They acted when they did because General Massu presented them, unwittingly 
it seems, with an opportunity which they thought was too good to miss. 


The Course of the Insurrection 


This opportunity was the interview given by Massu to a well- 
regarded correspondent of the respectable Munich newspaper "Suddeutsche 
Zeitung". The interview was published on 18th January. In it, Massu 


was reported 4s saying:- 


(a) De Gaulle's policy for Algeria was not that of the Army. 
De Gaulle had become "a man of the left", De Gaulle did 
not understand Moslems, The Moslems would interpret his 
policy as 4 sign of weakness. More firmness should be 
shown towards the rebels, e.g. by establishing tribunals 
with extraordinary powers. The Army would impose its 
views, if necessary, 


(ob) Perhaps the Army had made & mistake in restoring de 
Gaulle to power in 1958. 


The correspondent also wrote that some of Massu's answers to questions 
implied that the Army would not in all circumstances obey de Gaulle 
unconditionally, 


Coming from Massu, whose loyalty to de Gaulle had never been 
questioned, this interview was explosive. Summoned to Paris to explain, 
Massu, after sceing the Minister of the Army, stated publicly (through 
the Minister) that:- 


(a) The Moslems remained confident that de Gaulle would 
bring peace to Algeria, 


(b) He, Massu, and his Army Corps were completely loyal to 
the Commander in Chicf in Algeria (General Challe) and 
Challe's loyalty to de Gaulle was not in doubt, 


/This statement... 
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This statement may have been good enough for the Minister of the Army, 
but not for de Gaulle, It could hardly be interpreted as @ retraction 
of the remarks which the "Suddeutsche Zeitung" confirmed had been made 
to its correspondent, and de Gaulle promptly reclieved Massu of his 
command, He then barred M, Bidault from visiting Algeria (Bidault is 
the President of the Rally for French Algeria, @ group of Right-wing 
deputes set up in October, 1959), Bidault replied with a defiant 
communique, 


Another factor that may have influenced the timing of the 
insurrection may be mentioned, Shortly before the Massu press interview, 
it had been announced that 2 conference of all top Govermmental authorities 
concerned with Algeria had been convened by de Gaulle for 22nd January, 
The announcement of such 8 conference in advance was an unusual step and 
aroused rumours that de Gaulle was about to anbark upon 4 bold, new 
initiative vis-a-vis the Algerian rebels, particularly in view of the 
inerease in terrorist attacks, But after the conference a communique 
was issued which not only re-affirmed the programme of loth September, 
1959 but also stated that before the end of 1950 a start would be made to 
prepare the way, albeit very tentatively, for sclf—-detcmmination by re- 
establishing minicizal councils in Algeria and by setting up broadly 
representative groups in Paris to study Algeria's problems, This decision 
must have disturbed the already excited Algerian settlers and mde them 
overlook another decision of the conference - to est@lish extraordinary 
judicial procedures to combat terrorism, 


The criss in Algiers came the following Sunday, 24th Jamary. 
From early morning large crowds of Europeans began to gather in the centre 
of the city and to demonstrate in favour of "Algerie Francaise". There 
was evidence of prior planning and of organisation of the crowds by two 
settler organisations. Onc was 2 students' organisation led by M, 
Lagaillerde, on Algiers lawyer and depute. The other was the French 
National Front, an organisation, launched late in 1958 which seems to have 
a& large European-worker content. This is led by the ex-Poujadist cafe- 
proprietor, M. Ortiz, and M, Martel who was a lcading 13th May figure and 
now speaks for some of the rural settlers. A disturbing feature of the 
demonstrations was the activity of mumbers of "Territorial" soldiers in 
uniform and carrying arms, Towards the evening the demonstrators 
began to erect barricades in the centre of the city and to establish a 
perimeter, When the police tried to stop them, they were fired upon, 
The police retaliated and in the ensuing fighting about 24 persons were 
killed and 136 wounded, (Most of the casualties were gendarmes,) The 
Army restored order and declared a state of sicge. By nightfall the 
insurgents! perimeter was cordoned off, 


The next day the situation deteriorated, During the night 
the Army allowed munitions to reach the insurgents and the "siege" of 
the insurgents' perimcter rapidly became 4 farce, with besieged and 
besiegers fraternising and civilian supporters of the insurgents moving 
freely into and out of the perimeter, The insurgents called for 4 


eee 


“ The Territorials are reservists who at the end of 1955 were organised 
Srito local units to help the authorities from time to time to maintain 
order. They were commanded in 1957-58 by Col. Thomazo, an extremist, who 
was a leader of the 13th May revolution and is now a depute. 
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general strike and Algiers obeyed, The insurgents commenced to strengthen 
their defences, revealing the possession of weapons which could have only 
come fromthe Army, The general strike spread throughout the main cities 
of Algeria anddémonstrations also occurred in Oran and Constantine, I+ 
became clear that the insurrection had mass support among the settlers as 
well 4s the sympathy of at least a large part of the armed forces 
stationed in the Algiers region, But the insurgents! efforts to whip up 
the “support of the local Moslems failed dismally. For its part, the 
Government did nothing except issue appeals for order and deliberate, 

Its apparent indecision, reminiscent of the Fourth Republic, mve rise 

to serious doubts whether it could cope with the situation, The insurgents 
demanded the unequivocal withdrawal by de Gaulle of his self-determination 
programme for Algeria and the adoption by him of the policy of "Algerie 
Francaise," 


Throughout these eventful days, the metrepole remained out- 
werdly calm, Méssive, almost unanimous, support was none the less mni- 
fested — spontaneously - for de Gaulle. On 28th January the Government 
began to show signs of a determination to put dow the insurrection, 
Either to forestall a spread of the insurrection to the mainland or to 
show the insurgents that they would find no aid there, the police searched 
extreme-Right premises throughout France and detained some 25 extreme-— 
Right figures (notably M, Le Pen, the ex-Poujadist, now Independent, 
depute from the Sorbonne district), In a speech at the Conseil d'Etat 
that day (arranged prior to the insurrection) de Gaulle indicated that 
he would discharge his responsibilities. It was also announced that he 
would address the nation the next day, That night the Governor-General 
of Algeria (Delouvrier) and General Challe retired from the pressures and 
emotions of Algiers to an Army campat Reghafa, All these developments 
mist have deflated somewhat the insurgents whose self-confidence had been 
bolstered by the Government's carlier vacillation. Nevertheless, and 
déspite bad weather, crowds of civilian supporters continued to demonstrate 
neer the perimeter the next day and the insurgents’ leaders proclaimed 
their determination to continue the struggle. 


In his address to the nation on 29th January, de Gaulle, 
wearing military uniférm:- 


(a) Re-affirmed his self-determination programme for Algeria 
&s the only solution of the problem ard refused 
categorically to modify it in response to the demands 
of cither the F.L.N. or the insurgents, 


(b) Denied point-blank that self-determination meant the 
abandonment of Algeria, He would rejoice when the 
Algerians, in deciding whether Algeria should be closely 
linked with France, chose "the most French solution". 
What thet solution was in his view he would say in die 
course, 


(c) Demanded that the Army obey him, "What would the French 
femy become except an anarchistic and derisory collection 
of military fiefs if some of its clements imposed con- 
ditions on their loyalty?" 


(d) Called upon all Frenchmen, including the Moslems of 
Algeria,to support him. 


This was the lead that. France had expected of de Gaulle and had 
been awaiting, Beyond Algiers, things returned much to normal. Above all, 
de Gaulle's address appears to have obtained enough response in Army 
circles in Algeria to open the way towards weakening the insurrection, 
Strong and fresh troops were moved into Algiers, Massu's paratroops, who 
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had been given the task of besieging the insurgents and had failed, were 
moved out, the Army ordered the civilian population to return to work and 
the Territorials were commanded to report to their headquarters (the 
alternative being to face charges of desertion). By Jlst January the siege 
of the insurgents had been made almost watertight. The insurrection 
flickered for the last time that day. Crowds called to come to the 
barricades by the insurgents were by and large repulsed by the Army. One 
hundred or so Territorials then gave up the struggle, The remeining 
insurgents, some 1,500, did so on lst February, 


The circumstances of the capitulation are not, however, 
completely reassuring for the future, The insurgents were given three 
options - to go home without their arms, report to their headquarters if 
they were territorials or go off with the Army and fight the rebels as 
special units. Some 600 seem to have opted for the latter course, Though 
it is not certain that they will be free from presecution, this scems 
generous treatment. Moreover, the insurgents were given military honours 
as they marched out, M. Ortiz and his "staff officers" disappeared, as 
did M. Martal. M, Lagaillarde has, on the other hand, beon arrested and 
imprisoned in Paris, together with two other deputes who were behind the 
barricades, WM. Biaggi and Kaouah, No doubt M, Lagaillarde figures that 
he can put his trial to the good use of establishing himself as the martyr 
of "Algerie Francaise". 


Conclusions, 


The insurgents apparently counted not only on the full support 
of the settlers, but also on that of the Army; they expected &lso sub- 
stantial backing (perhaps under pressure) from the urbanised Arabs, and 
widespread sympathy in France, even within the Government, They mst have 
hoped that, under this pressure, de Gaulle would either accept their 
demands or retire again into private life, leaving the wey open for 4 
Government that would renounce his Algerian policy. Where they erred was 
in their underestimation of de Gaulle's firmness, and of the loyalty of the 
‘French people and of mich of the Army and the extent to which metropolitan 
France accepts his policy as the most reasonable approach to the Algerian 
problem, Their hopes of Arab support were, of course, Ff atuous. 


Perhaps the most significant lesson of the insurrection is that 
4t revealed in @ most convincing way the general support that de Gaulle 
commands throughout metropolitan France, expressed not only through the 
press but in many thousands of letters and telegrams to the President, 

This spontaneous support transcends, moreover, the traditional political 
divisions of Right, Left and Centre, It has been confirmed as the major 
factor in French political life at the moment and should tend to strengthen 
even more de Gaulle's position domestically and internationally, 2s the 
govermment of France. There is no doubt that de Gaulle's handling of the 
situation caused by the insurrection has added to his stature, for he has 
achieved (even if only temporarily) a victory not only over the insurgents, 
but also over the uncertain elements in the army and even over those 
members of his Government whose support for his slgerian policy has been at 
best lukewarm, At the same time, it has revealed that this policy is 
endorsed by the people of metropolitan France as the most hopeful approach 
to 2 problem that all desire earnestly to be solved, General de Gaulle 

has provided the F.L.N. and the Algerian Moslems (as well as the world) 
with striking evidence of his own determination to stick to his figerian 
programe and to see that the Algerian people will be given the opportunity 
of deciding freely their political future, 
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. : It remains to be seen whether this will make the F.L.N. less 
intransigent, At least the events of the past tvo weeks must surely make 
the F.L.N. think very hard about the future. The insurrection revealed 
clearly that if self-determination is not applicd in de Gaulle's lifetime, 
that is, within the next five years or so, it may never be Spplicd, The 
Principle has survived the insurrection but this was only achieved by the 
firmness of de Gaulle and the use of his great personal authority; there 
can be little doubt that the insurrection would have meant its abandonment 
by any other Prench Government. Whatever the wishes of the people of 
metropolitan France, it is unlikely that any post-de Gaulle administration 
would be able to enforce self-determination in Algeria, (It is still by 
no means sure that even de Gaulle can do so,) The settlers will not 
accept it without great compulsion, and at lcast an influential proportion 
of France's professioml soldiers (who link Jlgeria with Indo-China) are 
so much in sympathy with them that they could not be relied upon to deal 
effectively with a recalcitrant settler opposition, in de Gaulle's absence, 
Against this background the F.L.N. would be well advised to work towards 
an carly application of the princink of self-determination, snd to con- 
centrate upon securing conditions in which the choice of the Algerian 
people will be free from the sort of pressures which the insurgents 
endeavoured to impose upon the Arabs of Algiers, 


The Army's role in the handling of the insurrection leaves 
much to be desired, It is true that de Gaulle finally found enough forces 
and forces loyal enough to persuade the insurgents to capitulate, But the 
question still remains whether he could have found forces ready in the 
Jast resort to do battle with the insurgents (if it had come to that.) 

De Gaulle's problem was that even if such forces could be found - which 
was caisidered by many as doubtful - their employment would have created 
or revealed & deen division within the .mmy, ond &* the same time would 
have widened the existing gulf between the settlers and metropolitan 
Frence, This crucial test was avoided, leaving many questions unanswered, 
There is no doubt, however, that the French army to-day is by no mcans 
simply =n instrument of the State, reliable in all political circumstances, 
irrespective of the duties that it may be called upon to perform, Com 
sequently, the final sanction on which the State's authority rests is not 
completely sure, snd there is 2 real possibility that, in some circumstances, 
the French professional soldier would emerge as the master, not the savant 
of the State, The Army's role in the 1958 revolution had commonly been 
attributed to its discontent with the ineptitude of the French politician. 
But the explanation goes, apparently, deeper, The Army is not ,it appears, 
at present prepared in ol] cases to obcy the French Government even when 
that Government is its own most eminent and respected figure, de Gaulle, 
To repair this state of affairs in the Army is now one of de Gaulle's most 
‘pressing tasks, 


t is not, unfortunately, his only task, He hes also to try 
to suppress once and for all c¢ni make subject to lew and order those who 
participated in the Algiers insurrection and their supporters, mainly in 
Algeria but also some in metropolitan France. Counting upon their support 
among the Algerian settlers and in the Army, the insurgents no doubt 
decided to capitulate so that they. might live to fight another day, It 
will require all de Gaulle's strength and obstinacy to see that this 
purpose is defeated, He commenced the process on 2nd February, by obtain- 
ing from Parliament the grant of emergency powers to his Government far 
one year, 


De Gaulle faces still another urgent and difficult task, This 
is an overall task, affecting the political framework within which the 
two tasks already mentioncd fall, That task is to strengthen further the 
French State as a whole by developing a more healthy political life through- 
out the nation. It is probably true that since he returned to power, de 
Gaulle, in his quest abroad for "grandeur", has paid too little attention 


/to political... 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
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mfmfmnn"tThe “Present Law Be: 


In the law passed on February 2-3, 1960, Parliament by no means ab- 
dictates its own authority, Special powers are granted to the Government only 
| in certain specific fields, namely "for the maintenance of law and order, the - 
. safeguarding of the State and the pacification and administration of Algeria," 


The regular sessions of both Parliamentary assemblies will be held 
on the dates provided for by the Constitution, Parliament will continue its 
normal functions of legislation, voting the budget, and general supervision of 
Governmental action, 


FULL TEXT OF THE LAW GRANTING SPECIAL POWERS 
Explanatory Statement (Exposé des Motifs) 


Once again, France is being put to the test by serious events, 
Doubtless the authority of General de Gaulle and the unity of the Nation 
pehind the Chief of State have succeeded in saving the Republic from a major 
| erisis whose consequences would have been incalculable, But, in the over-all 
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FRENCH GOVERNMENT GRANTED SPECIAL POWERS 
POR THE VAINTANANCE OF LAW AND ORDER 
THE SAFEGUARDING OF THis STATE 
AND THS PACIFICATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF ALGERTA 


On February 2, 1960, the French Parliament was convoked in an extra- 
ordinary session in order to vote special powers to the Govermnent for one year 
to deal with the situation in Algeria and with any threats to the State or to 
the maintenance of law and order, The National Assembly voted for the bill on 
February 2 by a margin of 441 to 75; on February 3, the Senate also voted in 
favor of adoption by 226 to 29, 


What are these special powers? 
The Constitutional Basis 


The system of government established by the Constitution of 1958 is 
based on the principle of the separation of powers, It rests with Parliament 
to pass the laws relating to a number of matters which are enumerated in Article 
34 of the Constitution, Parliament along has legislative jurisdiction in these 
matters, However, Article 38 of the Constitution provides that Parliament may 
authorize the Government, for a limited period of time, to take through ordin- 
ances measures that would normally come under the jurisdiction of Parliament, 

It is Parliament that determines the scope of the authorization granted to the 
executive power, it is also up to Parliament at the end of the period of special 
powers to ratify, at its own discretion, the measures that were taken by the 


Government in the exercise of its special powers, 


The Present Law 


In the law passed on February 2-3, 1960, Parliamemt by no means ab- 
dictates its own authority, Special powers are granted to the Government only 
in certain specific fields, namely "for the maintenance of law and order, the - 
safeguarding of the State and the pacification and administration of Algeria," 


The regular sessions of both Parliamentary assemblies will be held 
on the dates provided for by the Constitution, Parliament will continue its 
normal functions of legislation, voting the budget, and general supervision of 


Governmental action, 


FULL TEXT OF THE LAW GRANTING SPECIAL POWERS 
Explanatory Statement (Exposé des Motifs) 


Once again, France is being put to the test by serious events, 
Doubtless the authority of General de Gaulle and the unity of the Nation 
pehind the Chief of State have succeeded in saving the Republic from a major 
erisis whose consequences would have been incalculable, But, in the over-all 
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Situation in which the country finds itself, and considering the extraordinary 
nature of the Algerian problem, the risk of deep-seated disturbances remains hang— 
ing over the State, 


In order to enable the Republic to surmount this risk in every case, 
it is essential, in accordance with Republican tradition and in implementation 
of Article 38 of the Constitution, to give the executive the means of dealing 
with a very unusual situation and to make appropriate use of the authority of 
the State, which is the primary condition of the nation's future, In other 
words, the Government must be able to take by ordinance the measures necessary 
for the maintenance of law and order, the safeguarding of the State and the 
pacification and administration of Algeria, Such is the aim of the present bill 
which the Government is introducing, 


Thus the purpose is neither to embark, through this means, on a 
geries of comprehensive reforms nor to reconsider the fundamental principles 
of our ur law, It is merely necessary—but this is fundamental—to give the 
words "Republican 7/form of/Government" the meaning they must have in a period 


of extraordinary difficulty, 


The period provided for this delegation of powers is a year, that 
is to say, it will last throughout the two next ordinary sessions of Parliament, 
Nevertheless, the ordinances that will be taken will have to be placed before 
Parliament for ratification by April 1, 1961 at the latest, or before the open- 
ing of the first ordinary session of next year, 


Article 1 


Over the signature of General de Gaulle, President of the Republic, 
in accordance with Article 13 of the Constitution, the Govermnent now in office 
is hereby authorized to take through ordinances, under the conditions provided 
for in paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 38 of the Constitution, measures that are 
normally within the domain of the law and that are necessary in order to ensure 
the maintenance of law and order, the safeguarding of the State and the Consti- 
tution, the pacification and administration of Algeria, 


Article 2 


The authorization provided for in the preceding Article shall be 
valid for a period of a year from the day of the promulgation of the law, 


Article 3 


Government bills submitting for ratification the ordinances 
taken by virtue of Article first above must be filed with Parliament by 
April 1, 1961 at the latest. 


Article 4 


The provisions of the present law shall be null and void in case 
of the dissolution of the National Assembly, 
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Last week, in Algiers, some Frenchmen rose up against the State and, 
because they rose against the State, it was even possible to fear the beginning 
of a civil war, 


This is not the first time in our long history that we have witness— 
ed such a tragedy, but there is no sight more bitter, The matter has been brought 
to court. The courts will weigh the acts and motives; they will seek out the 
complicities, the hidden ambitions, 


Doubtless, in some cases, a lack of a sense of responsibility was part~ 
ly the cause of this action which almost dealt France—~then in the full swing of 
recovery—~a very sore blow, But irresponsibility is not a political excuse, 
above all when, as in this case, it plays into the hands of political ambitions 
which are both very clear and very harmful. 


The ordeal was surmounted and, thanks to General de Gaulle, 
surmounted quickly, 


But from these barricades, from this outbreak, from the actions 
which preceded and accompanied them, there are lessons to be learned, 


All ambiguity must be removed from France's policy in Algeria. 
The State must be put in’a position to face the harsh tests of this difficult 
century in which we live, 


The Algerian tragedy is vast and complex, Its causes, its aspects, 
its prospects have often been analyzed from this rostrum, There is no use in 
going over them all again in detail, 


What matters above all is to understand and to make it understood 
that France can settle this tragedy only to the extent that her line of policy 
is not doubted, to the extent that all the authorities and administrations re- 
sponsible for the future of Algeria base their actions on this policy alone, 
and also to the extent—and this is of prime importance--that there can be no 
doubt as to the stability of the institutions and the firmess of the State, 


The difficulties are considerable and no one in Metropolitan France 
ought to underestimate them. Five years in’an atmosphere of war has given 
every one in Algeria an extreme sensitivity, Pacification has certainly made 
undisputed progress during the past months, Entire regions of Algeria are ready 
once more to take up their normal life, However, anxiety remains, It remains 
among the French of Moslem stock over whom hangs the threat of atrocious repris- 
als, it remains among the French of European stock who, if they understand the 
evolution that is necessary, do not clearly know if they should accept it, or 
how they should orient this evolution, It remains in the army cadres which, 
after so many months of struggle, are passionately devoted to the mission in the 
name of which so many of their comrades have fallen, It is, moreover , thanks 
to this passionate devotion that they are carrying out a task that is admirable, 
more than admirable--one that is even moving, as such a large part of the civil 
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_— ervice action is moving, But this very devotion makes some liable to react too 
sily to all the propaganda and all the calumnies, 


a What must the State do? What must constituted authority de? We must 
bring peace, we must determine the policy of the future, In the first place, 
the task of pacification goes on, It is, as the Chief of State recalled, the 
army's essential mission, It is in order to ensure this total pacification that 
all the youths of the nation have been mobilized for more than two years of 
their lives, 


‘ An offer has been made in the name of France which is called "a cease 
fire," Its terms and conditions have been defined, There has been no response 
to it up to now, Consequently, as was provided and has always been said, the 
effort of pacification will be carried on until it has been completed and France 
will continue to make the effort which is necessary so that——-throughout all 
Algeria—order in the towns and the countryside and security for all the citi- 
mens may reign again, 


But pacification is only a first step, or rather it is only the first 
aspect of French policy, 


‘The second aspect, the second step, is self-determination for the 
Algerians, When peace has come, when the necessary—and long—cooling-—off 
period has been completed, the men and women of /ilgeria will choose their 
destiny, . 
, This attitude, defined by the Chief of State on September 16, 
approved by you a month later is the only chance for Algeria and, at the same 
time, it is the great chance for France in Algeria, 


Last Friday the Chief of State solemly and gravely reminded us of 
this, Everything possible must be done for the success of this policy which 
is the policy of France, the only policy of France, The events of the past | 
week made it necessary not only te remind people of a sense of direction and | 
purpose; it also made it necessary to remind them of the respect they owed the 
State. This has been done and this has been understood, 


_ But whether it is a matter of the policy in Algeria or a matter of ~ 
obedience to the State, it is necessary to do more than to issue a reminder; 
the State must also be strengthened, For,the success, of any policy, the State 
must bé in a position to meet the circumstances and the requirements of this 
policy, There must first of all be men, and there must even be one man, We 


saw this once again last week, and perhaps I saw it better than anyone else, 


The choice between order and disorder, the wavering between a tragedy 
and perhaps a collapse, and the maintenance of the unity without which there 
is no nation--all this hinged, if I may venture to say so, on one man, National 
legitimacy has spoken, but it is one man alone who, at present, embodies this 
legitimacy in such a way that no one, in the long run, has or can be mistaken 
on this score, 
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og . The mation, once again, owes a great deal to General de Gaulle; 
oe opinion, moreover, has understood this perfectly, 


Behind this one man, there must be suitable political institutions: 
We can believe and we can hone that the political system, as defined in the 
Constitution of 1958, gives and will give the Government and, in a general 
way, the executive, solid foundations for its action, But there must also 
be means, It is in this area that experience has revealed—particularly 
during the past few days--the shortcomings of the Statels machinery, 


The maintenance of order at a time when it is disturbed, and yet 
more important, at a time when the Government has a presentiment that it is 
going to be disturbed; the direction of the civil and military services, not 
only to ensure normal functioning but also to secure the succoss of a policy 
in the face of hesitations or the existence of cases of ill will; the orien- 
tation of all the administrative services responsible not only for the execu 
tion of day-to-day tasks, but also for infusing these tasks with the very 
breath and unity of views without which theories and even law itself renain 
dead letters or become diverted—to meet these exigencies which, belive me, 
were shown during the past weeks to be very basic exigencies, and which will 
be still more basic in the months to come—to meet these exigencies, it is 
essential to strengthen the possibilities of action of the executive, This is 
why, in accordance with Article 38 of the Constitution, the Goverment asks you 
for these special powers, which are both defined and limited by the bill that 
we are asking you to pass, 


Thanks to this law, ordinances can be taken in the Council of Minis~ 
ters, submitted for the approval of the President of the Republic—who will 
therefore, in the last instance be the judge of their opportuneness—and fin- 
ally, once they are approved, applied without delay, 


Some will say, "You have enough power," 
Others will add, "You are asking for too much, 


I will answer’in advance, "We do not have enough power and we are 
not asking for too much," An old democratic State, in which all the State 
mechanisms are, so to speak, entangled in numerous legislative texts, which 
are so many impediments to its action —- - this State cannot, in the middle 
of the twentieth century, readily deal with either slow attempts at demoli- 
tion from within or sudden attempts at total subversion, There are too many 
obstacles today placed in the way of governmental action on institutions and on men, 
It is necessary therefore to be able to decide, to decide quickly, to be ahle to 
secure the enforcement of these decisions, 


That is what demands a provisional and exceptional delegation of power. 
On the other hand, you must realize that we do not ask too much, To ask too 
much would be to want, when there is no urgency, to change the fundamental laws 
of social life, or in other words, to threaten the fundaméntal principles 
of our public law, or in short the foundations of liberty, Let everyone know 
and weigh what I am going to say: we ask the powersnecessary for the maintenance 
of order, for the protection of the State, for the pacification and the adminis- 
tration of Algeria, This is what is essential to the life of the Nation, 
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But we have no reason to ask for more and we will not do so, If 
there are some reforms of the economic or social order to be made, if some 
reforms touching institutions must be considered—and as you know, the evo- 
lution of the Community will probably demand it—these reforms will be asked 
of you through the normal procedure, that is to say by following the usual 
forms and the present distribution of powers, On the other hand, there can 
be no question of a reconsideration of the essential liberties, It is a 
fact that for the duration of the special powers you, manbers of Parliament, 
will be present as the Constitution requires and just as experience has 
taught, it is the presence of parliamentarians and the existence of a frec 
right of criticism that are the first and the fundamental guarantees of the 
rights of Man, Your legislative power, your budgetary power, your right 
of general control over the Goverment and your right of censure remain, So 
that there may be no doubt on this subject, the powers that we ask are limi- 
ted and will retain the exceptional character that is defined in the text, 


In addition to this juridical answer, I would like—and this is 
essential—to make a political answer, It was in order to safeguard the 
wnity of the Nation, to ensure its future, that in 1958 General de Gaulle 
returned to power; that a Constitution was drafted under his high authority; 
that the Nation finally called him to the head of the State, There is no 
national unity, there is no future for France apart from liberty. This 
liberty—-we know--is a part of her legitimacy, The Government which has 
no ambition other than to carry out successfully a national policy of re- 
covery could not, without being disloyal to itself, without contradicting 
the principles which are those of General de Gaulle's action, alter in any 
way whatsoever the foundations of our political system, 


We are all trying——and I mean all of us—a difficult experiment: 
in spite of the storms of the century, in spite of the problems that the 
Nation must face, we are trying to uphold the State according to the laws 
of liberty, that is to say through democracy and through the Republic. 


The experiment is difficult because liberty, the necessary lib- 
erty, is 2 handicap to power since power is the principle weapon which makes 
it possible to dominate men and events, especially since the systems and 
ideologies which we are fighting make the all-powerful authority the very 
reason for their existence, 


The experiment is particularly difficult in Algeria, where France 
must win the pacification against the harsh methods of the rebellion by re- 
suming her countenance of justice; where France must, while respecting le- 
gitimate rights, effect very profound changes in the action of the State, 
in the structure of the administration and in the methods of men, and also 
in the extensions that these structures and methods imply in Metropolitan 


France, 


Difficult as it is, the experiment must succeed, It is necessary 
that it should succeed, 
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Algeria’s Wider Dangers Mr. Kesht’s Soundings 


Dr. Sukarno’s State of War 


ly Algeria’s Wider Dangers 


The wider dangers of the present Algerian situation have been brought to the 
surface by this week’s events. Thus: 


1. The immediate problem is the assertion of the central authority 

(that of the Fifth Republic and of President de Gaulle) over the army 

in Algeria. Until a substantial part of the army made common cause 

with the settlers, the problem had been the simpler one of imposing 
| the President's authority on the settlers. 


| “2. ‘The “wider danger is to President de Gaulle’s authority within. 
i "metropolitan France. This danger is no Jess acute because the general 
has the majority of metropolitan Frenchmen behind him. 


Some of the elements in this danger have been submerged until now, but they 
can be indicated, together with some of the insufficiently known reasons for the 
j limitations on General de Gaulle’s authority over the army, which should have been 
: the instrument of his authority over the Europeans of Algeria. Thus: 

A. —The elements of danger which have been dormant since May 13th, 1958, include: 


; (i) The presence im France of about 1 million former conscripts who have returned 
to France after serving in Algeria. Not all of them have been indoctrinated, though 
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efficiency and 


Genocra) de Gaulle 


They metude 70,00” 
in action 1 smnail wr 
orgarmisabhon and the 
General de Gaulle cus 

and 


i) The training of thous 5 of rt } 
ncago Many 


in Algeria, in theories of revol 


are bemg indo nalveed below) 


reserve ofhcers 
at the Ecole Supernecure de Guerre & “i i ec 
of May, 195%- Well miform ha als been aware that Colonel 
Lacheroy’s part in the plotung w - more important than General Massu’s—Massu 
having merely stepped on © 
Algiers. Many people wrongly assume 


to Paris that he had been put out of harm 6 way, whereas, 1n fact, he was given hus 


present important teaching respansi bilities at the Ministry of Defence 


Linhk plotters 


ed-wagon of the committee of public safety in 
i when Lacheroy was transferred from Algeria 


ihe 
1) 


of the French Communist party to French youth, 


iii) The diminishiwg app al 
last summmer that its membership then stood at 


The party revealed at its congress 


qoo,000 and that of this figure only about 
10 per cent of members were in that age group. 


5 per cent were in the 20-25 age group; a 


few years earher about 


The exact significance of these various elements is incalculable, because, for 


instance - 
1. Nobody knows what percentage of the “* lost’ 
party have turned to other political outlets. 


le to know just how many 0! the ex-servicemen have 
interests, to the exclusion of 


’ members of the Communist 


>. Nor is it posmb 
been, or are being, absorbed by other 


politics. 

What can be said, however, is that: 

(i) Ye was always plain that any suggestion of polincal negotiations with the 
Algenan rebel government-in-exile was bound not merely to start trouble in Algicrs, 
but also to bring some of the submerged dangers in France itself nearer the surface. 

(ii) The possibility of negouations of som 
in the rebel government announced last week 


+ kind was brought nearer by the changes 


iii) Even if the Massu ‘ncident had not occurred, the settlers would almost 
« trial of strength, for the news of the « hanges 


certainly have found another excuse for 
reports from Paris that General 


in the Algerian rebel government reac hed them atter 
de Gaulle 

+, Had seen M. Farés, an Algerian politician who had acted as an 

intermediary between the last governments of the Fourth Republic 


and the Muslim rebels 
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2, Was planning “a: referendum i France alone’ endorsine a policy of 
association between France and Algeria—that is, excluding cither 
secession or “ Francisation,” the other alternatives he had offered 
m his speech of September 16th, 1950. 

'‘B—The limitations on General de Gaulle’s authority, These arise not metely from his 
Own ideas of the identity of the army and the nation, but also from the army’s theories 
of pacification, which have become official degma and which require the’ army’s 
“1 continued presence in Algeria. In brief, the genesis of these theories starts in Indo- 


2" China, where the French Union army was defeated by tactics to which it paid 

' insufficient attention at the time. Later the same year (1954), when faced with the 

Mae Algerian rebellion, the army turnéd again to a study of these tactics, in an effort to 
cote find a remedy applicable to Algeria, 


The tactics used by the Vietminh (Vietnamese communists) were based on 
the theories of puernilla warfare described by Mao Tse-tung in Strategic Problems of 
China’s Revolutionary War. As analysed by French staff officers, revolutionary war 
in Mao’s sense of the term—falls into five phases: 


1. Agitation and propaganda, through secret cells, with the object of 
conditioning the population for revolution. 


3 


The creation of a network of information and opposition, infiltrating 
all organisations, trade unions, etc.; the fomenting of strikes, sabotage 
and riots. 
b 3. The formation of armed bands and the practice of terrorism. 
4. The establishment of rebel administration in “ liberated zones.” 


fags 5. The undermining of enemy morale as a preliminary to a general 
‘i A offensive. 
By identifying the Algerian with the Indo-Chinese situation, the French staff 
officers developed a counter-theory of pacification, based on the following principles: 


. (1) The population must be made conscious that the army is fighting for an ideal. 
; Opinion must be formed and the people set against the rebels. It is therefore essential 
for the army to be friendly towards the population. 


(ii) Since revolutionary war is slow, the army’s capacity for speed must be used 
to the fullest extent. The enemy has to be blocked at the first, second or third stages, 
and on no account be allowed to reach the fourth stage of setting up a rebel 
admunistration in “liberated zones,’ much less the fifth stage of a general offensive 
(which the Vietminh reached with the siege of Dien Bien Phu). 


(iti) Since the secret of revolutionary success is infrastructure, the enemy’s 
“ politico-military ” organisation must be destroyed in all domains: political, economic, 
social, cultural and military. 

This theory of pacification was developed in its final form in the last months of 
1957- In applying it, the army has resettled hundreds of thousands of Muslims in 
the countryside and undertaken vast schemes of economic and social modernisation 
(see page 325 of The Economist of January 24th, 1959). It is clear that since (a) the 
army believes that these methods will bring it victory, and (b) the methods themselves 
are slow, it will energetically resist any suggestion that it should leave Algeria for many 
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years. (General Challe, the commander-inechicl in Algeria, said last week whee the 
See e »> oT Al 12. 
army would “never” leave wera.) oF 
| Despite the limitations on ‘his authority, General de Gaulle remains the only 
man who can preserve cven a semblance of unity and central authority. Ifhe goes, 
the forces now struggling to the: surface will explode. The ultimate danger of a 
military-fascist government jis indeed so great that it must strengthen the American 
determination to continue to deny, nuclear: weapons .to France, or technological 


assistance for their manufacture by .the French, Me 


Mr. Kishi’s Soundings 


President Eisenhower overrode strong objections from his military advisers when 
he promised that the United States would consult the Japanese government for 
tioned in Japan for combat usc elsewhere. The pledge 


deploying American forces sta 
is contained in an exchange of notes accompanying the new security treaty signed 
last week in the White House (sce FOREIGN Report of January 14th, 1960). 

Mr. Eisenhower went farther still by meeting a request from the Japanese Premier, 
Mr, Kishi, to ‘nclude in their jomt communiqué the President’s assurance that the 
U.S. has no intention of acting contrary to Japan’s wishes in matters involving 
consultation. Commenting on this commitment, one critic in Washington remarked 
acidly: “* He has only one more year sn office, but the pact with Japan has a minimum 
of eleven years to run » (ten years plus one year’s notice}. 

What worries the American defence chiefs above all. is what would happen if a 
crisis over Formosa were to -nvolve American armed forces. The Japanese government 
would be under extremely strong pressure at home against permitting the use of 
American bases in Japan for a war against communist China which could expose the 
vulnerable Japanese islands to nuclear attack. 

The State Department’s balance-shect of last we 
that it went off well. Two aspects of the talks have 

A—Ratification. Mr. Eisenhower's diplomatic advisers do not expect any serious 
obstacles to the ratification of the new treaty by the Japanese Dict. Members of the 
Kishi mission told American leaders that they expected the treaty to be ratified in the 
first or second week of May. However, as 2 precaution against difficulties or delay in Tokyo, 
the American Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, has arranged with leaders of the Senate to watt until 
the Diet has ratified the trealy before asking the U.S. Senate to vote its own acceptance. 

B.—Japan’s economic relations with the West. Besides the controversial arrangemicnts 
about consultation, the pivot of interest in Mr. Kishi’s Washington talks is Japan's 
role—if any—in the new U.S.-Canadian-European plans concerning trade and aid 
for underdeveloped countries. Mr. Herter is reported to have promised American 
support for Mr. Kishi’s wish that Japan should be associated in some form with these 
plans. The French government will not object, but the British seem cool. 

In Washington; there is widespread readiness to link Japan with the eight industrial 
nations which are soon to discuss concerting their assistance for economically backward 
regions. But there is less inclination to include Japan in the Atlantic trading community 


which may emerge next ycar- The American-Japanese exchanges on these subjects 


went as follows: 
(i) Mr. Kisht gave Mr. Eise 


ck’s visit by Mr. Kishi is, however, 
been neglected in the press: 


nhower and Mr. Herter to understand that the 
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oS JOINT COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


328) Post Office Place, 
ead All MELBOURNE. C.1. 
) ) / Y/ // |! 
CAmes 17%h February 1960 
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A \ 


Dear Mr. MeMillan/ 


Sir Wilfrid asked me 
to forward you the enclosed note 
from Mr. Wentworth regarding the 
case of the Algerian plane intercepted 
by the French in 1956. 


Has the Department 
any information on the incident? 


Yours sincerely, 


’ va 

~~ L s 

: , ; v ] 
i@e* oe tint CCcivrdgre 


(M. E. ANDERSON) 
secretary to 
Hon. Sir Wilfrid Kent Hughes, 


Jd. McMillan, Esq., 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA. A.C.T. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


COMSIOSSIVE SIE Cea ia ES Oerices- 
Sse 


1 Redman Road, 
DEE WHY. N.S.W. 
10th February, 1960. 


My Dear Sir Wilfred, 


I am interested in the chase of the Algerian plane 
which was intercepted by the French on 23rd October, 1956, 
and in view of Sir Anthony Eden's Memoirs I'm wondering what 
were the real facts. 


I wonder if on behalf of the Committee, you could 
make an enquiry from the Department and find out what really 
occurred. 


With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 


” 


(W. opts 


The Hon. Sir Wilfred S. Kent Hughes, M.P., 
Commonwealth Parliament Offices, 
MELBOURNE. 
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oe revolt in Algiers. 
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L 
(Via leased channel) 


FROM: 


Australian pmbassy, 
Vi JLSHINGTON * 


368. CONPIDENTEAL. 
Repeated Naw York (U.N...) copy London and 
Almeria, 


Brown (Freneh Affseirs) said yesterday that de Gaulle's 
"vietory" has postponed rather t.isn solved most of the problems 


wath the Colons in algerin. Wo weeding out process, in the Army 
or in the ee ent On in slgiers, could convert the Colons, 
althougn it would make it somewhat nore difficult for them to 


manifest their SOpGeHti on to dé Gaulle's plans. 


as Rumours continued that the F.L.N. might be moving 
eloser to negotiations, but until talks actually bezan it would 
be unwise to be too hopeful. 


Ss Brown played down the possibility of "volunteers" 
from the Arab Leasue joining the rebels This idea had been 
promot ud at the recent mecting in Tunis. of the all africa 
Feople''s Congress, but Tunisia had let the State Department 
know privatcly that she would not permit any "volunteers" to 
be based on her territory. In any case, the rebels needed 
spceialists, supplies and money, rather than ordinary forces. 


or Brown thought thet de Gaulle probably had further 
administrative changes in mind for Algeria, but was sceptical 
of reperts that de Geulle personally foresaw solution in terms 
of partition along cthnic lines, 


MIN . & ib EPT * i . vi . 


Poh. 5 18th February, 1960. 
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201,/5/4, 15th February, 1960. 
Memorandum No. 137. 

The Secretar7, 

Department of External Affaire, 

Canberra = AeC.Te 

ALGERIA 
le Reference is made to the Dabassy's memorandim No. 126 of 10th 
February, 1%0. 
2. Late on the same day the French Government amounced « series 


of important decisions. These decisions followed upon the visit of 
the three Ministers to Algeria snd are as follovs:- 


(a) The "complete" re-organisation of the police services in 
Algeria, including the placing of theee services directly 
under the Governor General and the replacement of some 
members of the services by personnel from the netropole, 


(>) A mmber of measures to re-organise and strengthen the 
attributions of the civil administration in Algeria. 


(c) As regards the armed forces, penalties against certain 
and other officers, the dissolution of tae 
Territorial units, ond the suppression of the Psychological 
Warfare Service. 


(a4) The re~organisation of "military justices” in Algeria. 


(e) The holding of the cantonal elections in Algeria before 
the end of spring, 190. 


3. The Govermment's commnicué announcing these decisions added 
thet in the course of his visit to Algeria, the Minister for 
the Armed Forces had ascertained that apart from the officers 
who had been penalized, there ws nothing wrong with the forces 
im Algeria taken as a whole. 


he The most significant of these decisions are (c), (a) and (e) as 
listed above. As regards (c), two of the generals are nomed 
in the memorantim referred to earlier. ‘The third and last 
general involved is General Gribius who at the time of the 
Algiers insurrection was in command of the West Sahara region. 
The three generals have been relieved of their commends and 
have not been given other commends. Unless they are given 
other commands within three months, they will have, in effect, 
been dignissed. The names of the other officers who have bem 
diecinlined have not been made public tut thay are said to 
mumber about 16. Six colonels (Godari, Gardes, Argoud, Bigeart 


Fa ‘ fay Nouk§ 
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Broizat, Lebosse) have been transferred to the metropole. Two of these i= 
sided openly with the Algiers insurgents and another three were members ona 
of the Army's Semrity Service. 


5. The dissolution of the Territorials will not reduce the strength 
of the foroes in Algeria, the Minister for the Armed Foress has said. 

The members of these units may be called up for service in the Armay or in 
the seourity forces for short periods as may be required. ‘The Territorials 
have thus been returned to the simle status of reservists. By this step, 
the Algerian settlers have been considerably deprived of resources, 
resources firstly of arms but secondly of the assistance of actual military 
formations. 


6. The disbanding of the Army's Pyschological Warfare Service is also 
a significant move. Created first in March, 1955 at the corps, division 

and brigade level and given an existence independent of other formations 

in November, 1957, this Service had since 1957 tended to become "2 State 
within a State". It had in fact worked persistently to indoctrinate the 
Algerians and the Amy with the policy of “Algérie Francaise" and had not 
hesitated to interpret de Gaille's programme for Algeria as consistent 

with this policy. Psychological warfare in Algeria is to contime but 

will revert to the direction of the corps, divisional and brigade commanders. 


7. The re-orgemisation of "military justice" in Algeria is not a new 
development. ‘The basic decision to do this was taken at de Ganlle'g con~ 
ference on Algeria on 22nd Jamary, 1%0. What has now been done is to 
approve the modalities of the re-organisation. ‘The procedures to deal 
with terrorist offences have been accelerated. These will now be dealt 
with at the prefecture level instead of at the regional level; there 

will thus be 13 competent military tribunals instead of 3. 


8. The conference of 22nd Jamary also decided to renew the mmicipal 
councils of Algeria (elections to these were last held in April, 1955) 

which have been dormant sines the Algerian war broke out, "before the end 

of 1960". Cantonal elections are a necessary pre-condition of this decision, 
These elections will no#/take place "at the end of May or during June", 
according to M, Debré. ‘This means that in the light of the Algiers 
insurrection, de Gaulle has decided to bring forwerd the process approved 

on 22nd Jamary. 


9. Seen as a whole, the decisions taken by de Gaulle last week 
represmt both an attemt to clean up the situation wiich gave rise to 

the Algiers insurrection and on attempt to exploit the victory he achieved 
by putting down the insurrection. ‘The dissolution of the Territorials ond 
the disbanding of the Army's Psychological Service should do a lot to 

weaken the power of the Algerian settlers and conversely to strengthen the 
authority of the French Government, The exploitation of de Gaulle's victory 
at Algiers lies in the advancement of the date for the cantonal elections. 
This is directly linked with self—determination for Algeria, for it is 
designed to prepare the way for the eventual plebiscite. 


10, There is little indication here of the reactions of the settlers | 


in Algeria to the new decisions of the Government but presumably the 4 
settlers are disconcerted to say the least. H 


he. Gpies to London and Washington. | 


; 
j 
ALAN RENOUF, i 
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21rA/A 15th February, 1960. 
Memorandum No. 135. 


The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
Canberra -— A.C.T. 


DISCONTENT AMONG THE FRENCH FARMERS 


ea Serious rioting involving some 3,000 to 4,000 persons and 
lasting about four hours took place in Amiens on llth February, 1960. 
The occasion was a demonstration by 25,000 farmers and farm-workers 
of their discontent with the agricultural policies of the present 
French Government. Ten persons were injured and some minor damage, 
such as the breaking of many windows, was done. 


os The rioting in itself was serious enough. What is more 
disturbing, however, is that it appears to have been set off by some 
lmndreds of agitators who took advantage of what was only meant to be 
a peaceful demonstration arranged by farmers’ organisations. The 
agitators raised cries of "Algérie Frangaise", "Vive Massu", "Debré 
au poteau" ete. which implies that their motives were different from 
those of the organising bodies. Relevant perhaps to this is the fact 
that Amiens is the centre of a moderm and large-scale farming region, 
politically a Right-wing region. 


3. The authorities in Amiens detained about 15 of the rioters 
when peace had been restored. The following dey they apprehended 

M. Henri Dergeres in Paris, the leader of the Syndicat for Peasant 
Defence and took him to Amiens for questioning. (M. Dorgeres had 
been among the demonstrators.) He is a very well-known Extrene-Right 
figure of whom little has been heard, however, since General de Ganlle 
returned to power. M. Dorgéres reached his greatest heights in the 
1930's in France when his movement had 400,000 members (the "Green 
Shirts") and when he was a formidable figure in the organisation of 
rural strikes. He collaborated with Pétain during the war, served 
eighteen months in prison after the war for this but escaped a 10-year 
sentence of "national indignity" for services rendered to the 
Resistance (sic). M. Dorgeres found some influence again when the 
Poujadism hit France and the latter enabled him for the first time 

to win election to the National Assembly (1956). For a time it looked 
as if M. Dorgeres’ movement and M. Poujade's would unite mt this was 
aa be # M. Dorgeres was defeated at the elections of Novenber, 

1956 . 


Le The rioting at Amiens is merely the latest and most serious 
indication of the farmers' discontent with the present French r 
Government. This discontent will, no dowbt, be brought out very ("!7 
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clearly again at the annual National Congress of the Farmers! Organisations 
which is to be held on 22nd February, 1960. Of course, farm discontent 
with Paris goes a long way back, well before the present Government took . 
office. The farmers have been unhappy for a long time because they claim 
they do not receive a fair proportion of the national income. Certainly 

the proportion is not what it used to be. Over the last ten years the 
earnings of a non=-agriailtural working person have increased about 50% 

whereas those of an agricultural working person have increased only 25%. 

The farmers still face, moreover, the chronic agricultural problems of 

France ~ the medieval, over-centralised marketing system and the excessive 
mumber of middle=-men. 


5. To these long-range complaints of the farmers, the Debré Govern- 
ment has catised others and it is these which, coming on top of the chronic 
ilis, have stimilated the farmers into more active protests. The present 
Gevernment has imported wine end meat = other commodities last summer) 
to keep prices down and what is worse (the farmers say) has, again as an 
anti-inflationary measure, abolished the system whereby farm prices were 
pegged to the cost of living. 


6. The Government has now announced that it has a long-term programme 
to deal with the farmerg' problems and this will be put to the next session 
of Parliement (in April). Whether the programme will be enough to placate 
the farmers remains to be seen. In any event, the programme is bound to 
have some inflationary effect. 


ALAN RENOUF, 
Gounsellor 
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for about four days and carried no identification that would give 4 clue 


A.R.C. NEWS - 42.20 p.m. - MONDAY, 15th FEBRUARY, 1960, 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE TO CONTROL ALGERTAN AFFATRS 


President de Gaulle today took over direct control of affairs in 
Algeria by appointing a small inner cabinet committee to deal with Algerian 
questions. The French President will decide over the committee which includes 
@s members The Prime Minister, M. Debre and the Deftmce Minister, lM. Messmer. 
Tt is known as the Committee of 4lgerian Affairs and Reuter said it will be 
concerned directly with the re-organisation of the Army and police administrat- 
ion in Algeria and with the forthcoming cantonal elections. 


RADIOACTIVE CLAIMS BY RADIO CYFRUS DISCOUNTED 


The Royal Air Force has discounted claims by Radio Cyprus of 
increased radio-activity over the island following the explosion of France's 
first atomic bomb in the Sahara desert. Radio Cyprus said aGeigercounter 
on Saturday showed an increase from the normal sixteen units to about six 
hundred units. The R.A.F. on Cyprus said it would have been impossible 
for radio-activity to have reached Cyprus at that time. Its ovm tests had 
shown only normal background radio activity. 


CANADA TO LAUNCH EARTH SATELLITE 


Canada's first earth satellite is to be launched with United States 
help sometime next year. The United States base administration said last 
night that the launching would be part of its programme of international co- 
operation in space science and satellites knowm as"Topsidel The satellite 
would go into a polerorbit and be used to obtain information about the upper 
levels of the ionosphere. The result would help Canada in solving special 
communication problems at high altitudes and in the Arctic region. 


ARGENTINA REPORTS DISCOVERY OF FROGMAN'S BODY 


_ Argentine newspapers reported yesterday that the body of an 
unidentified frogman had been found in Golfo Nuevo where the Argentine Navy 
is hunting two submarines, They said the frogman apparently had been dead 


+o either his name or nationality. One report said the body appeared to 
have been battered possibly by the impact of a depth charge. 


CYPRUS BASES 


Talks between the Governor of Cyprus, Sir Hugh Foot, Archbishop 
Makarios and Dr. Kutchuk yesterday failed to end the deadlock over British 
bases on the island. Independence for Cyprus has been postponed indefinitely 
because the island's Government wants a reduction in size of two British bases 
there. However, Reuter quotes a Greek Consulate press bulletin as saying 
yesterday's talks reached agreement in principle on an internal administration plen 
for the bases. 


TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN'S CALL TOR EASING OF CURRENCY RESTRICTION IN S.EB.A. 


The Prime Minister of Malaya, Tunku Abdul Rahman, has called on 
all South East Asian countries to make trading easier by lifting currency 
restrictions. Tunku Abdul Rahman was opening a Japanese trade fair in * 
Kuala Lumpur and he said Malaya would welcome the competition as a result 
of more liberal trade. Malaya had no currency restrictions and was able 
to buy as many manufactured goods as she liked from countries such as Japan. 


U.K. TREATY WITH MALDIVE ISLAND 


The United Kingdom is re-designing her constitutional relations 
with the Maldive Islands in the Indian Ocean, west of Ceylon. Under it, 
the Maldivian Government allows the re-establishment of an air field 
and &@ radio station on two of its islands and assures facilities fer 
British armed forces in case of an emergency. The Treaty also reaffirms 
the responsibility of Britain as outlined in three earlier pacts to defend 
the Maldives and not intervene in its internal affairs. 
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Dated: Srd February, 1960. 
FROM: —s 
Rec'd: lith February, 1960. 


External Affairs Office. 
L OND ON, 


Saving 2255. UNCLASSIFIED, 
Repeate Cairo EX9, Accra EX13S, 


second All African Poople's Conference, 
Tho Foriign Offico recoived the following reports 
from Tunis on lst Fob svuary: 


(a) '*onferoence ended yosterday. No communique 
was issuod. Avart from long Rosolution in genoral terms a 
number of Rosolusions wero passod on particular subjects 
including = 


Ch (a) .lgeria; eho 


(ob) ‘‘ontral African Federation; 


\\ \\ N 


(ec) ‘“Sanzibar; 


(a) South West Africa; 


\N 
ONY 


S 
\ 
SN 


(ec) “Yangenyika; 
(f) Kenya: 


(eg) Pan African Trados Union Organisation. 


Yy 
Yj 
j 


Other Resolutions dealt with Bolgian, French and 
Pertugiose eoloniol sermritorios, ceonomic subjocts, racialism, 
social security, African unity, South African boycott, otc. 


\ 


~~ 


SN 


ie Heads oF Delogations drow up statutes govorning 
future conforences in this sorics, laying down duties of 
Secretary General and ostablishing Steoring Committee of Twenty- 
two. members plus the Secrotary Genoral, Names follow by bag. 


~~ 


Se Tt was sgroced that Stooring Committee should moot 
in Acera in March and that next All African People's Conforence 

should take place in Cairo in January, 1961. Resolution on 
African unity lcoks to African Youth Festival to bo held in 
Konakry in 1961. 


\\ 


£, Gonforoica also addressed mossage to Prosidont 
Bisenhowor and Unitod Statos Congross omphasising that United 
Ststos support for french colonial policy had gravely harmod the 
African pooplos, Unitod Statos arms, financial and oconomic 

eid and diplomatic suj port. notably at tho last soassion of tho 
General Assombly, onceuraged Franco to dolay a just and poaceful 
goluticon to the #lgor-an problom, 


SS 


\ 
\\ 


SSS y SN 


Se Dospavel. follows by confidential bag including full 
text of Resolutions ard statutos, Summary of Resolutions on 
Algcoria ana British territorios is containod in my immediatoly 


following tologram", a 


4 


SS 


/2 
me@ecscdennoeee 


~~ 
SI 
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SM 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


INWARD _SAVINGRAM,, 


(o) My immediatoly proceding messago, 
Second All African Poople's Confecrenco, 
Resolution on Algoria called for - 


recognition of froe Algorian Govornmont by all 
independont African Statos; 


regular budgetary contributions to F,L.N. from ail 
indopendont African Statcos; 


withdrawal of Froneh African troops from Algorias; 
African volunteors for the Algerian war; 


intorvention by tho Unitod Nations for imposition 
of poaco and rocognition of Algorian indopondoncc, 


Resolution on territorios of Central African 
domanded broak up of Federation, completo 
independones for Nyasaland and Northern Rhodosia 
and "a domocratic Governmont bascd on one man 


one vote" for Southorn Rhodesia; 


ealiod for roloase of Dr. Banda and all othor 
political dctainees and ean end to emergency; 


supported boycott of Monckton Commission; 

condemned use of african troops in Federation; 
appealed to all independent African States to submit 
question of Central African Federation to the 
forthcoming session of United Nations. 


Resolution on Kenya demanded - 


immediate independence for Kenya based on universal 
adult suffrage; 


immediate release of Kenyatta; 


immediate restoration to Africans of Kenya of their 
Legitimate land now in hands of European settlers, 


Resolution on Zanzibar demanded self government 
in 1960, 


Resolution on South West Africa called on 


independent African States to refer question to Security Council 
for immediate action and to submit to International Court of 
Justice question of apartheid in mandated territories. 


6 


Resolution on Tanganyika welcomed prospect of 


responsible government for Tanganyika, urged Her Majesty's 


Government to grant self government to be followed by complete 
4ndependencs in shortest possible time and to introduce 
universal adult suffrage before forthcoming general elections. 


Te 


Resolution on trades unions welcomed meeting of all 


Aoi plaiasvaioie 


— 
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genuine African trades unions to be held at Casablanca in May 
and remitted to it question of autonomous Pan African trades 
union organisation, 


Min. & Dept, External Affairs, 


1ith February, 1960, 


SEC A/Ss  MRJEASTMAN UN ER COMREL PAC&AM AM&SP S&SEA 
SA EAF&ME 5 AF ME INF DL INTELL 


CAPETOWN UN NEW YORK OTTAWA PARIS ROME TEL AVIV WASHINGTON 
WELLINGTON 
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f 
eee NATED: th February, 1960. /twil 
REC'D: 12th Vebruary 60. 
FROM:— 12% bruary, 1960 
Australien Embassy, 
PARIS. 
Sav. 4 SECRET. 


Addressed Canvcerra No. l, and repeated London 27, 
and. Yashington 27. 


AN Wollowing from Vest (Norstad's Political Office) 4th 
Pebruary. 

intezrated Air—Defence Syseon., 

2. The de Geulle-Norstea talk 21st Jenuery .rve. grounds 
for hope that this problei vrould be resolved im the next month 
or so. De Gaulle had displavca = reeo nition of the difficul— 
ties that his attitude to sis and nthsar cerence gucstions was 
causing for NAT.Oas a whole nnd he hac ayresd taat technical 


discussions should be comnenced forthwith to see what could be 
Gone to reach a compromiss on air-defence. What scemed at present 
to be emerging from the technical discussions was an arrangement 
whereby there Would be some insulating layers of French nation- 
ality between the Commander of the French air forces and SACHUR, 
notably, the officer designated by34C, Bur to command the 
integrated system would be a Mrenchman, This would not be as 
effecetive a command system as had been hoped but it could work. 

It was hoped that the technical discussions and the French 
Government's agreement to the acceptance of integrated air-defence 
subject to the sort of command structure envisaged above would be 
finished so that the NATO Forcign Ministers’ Council meeting in 
early May at Istanbul could settle the question. 


fhe Herter 40 Yoar Plan for NATO. 


3. Norstad was not aware that N.A.T.O. was considering 
Herter's proposals which, Vest believed, had been put out mainly 
for public consumption ( he admitted that Spaak might be working 
upon the proposals but added that Spaak's work, if any, could 
not be far advanced if Norstad did not know of it). 


InatSH ARE for its oart this year had to do was to 
Look beyond 4963 and sec how Plen M.Cc.70 would need to be revised, 
This was a very important task, requiring pe-—ayppraiseal, inter 
plia, of all WAVO's stratezic ond defence conccpus. It was clear 
(Yost said this opinion shonld not repeat not be attributed to 
SHAS that the forces levcls to be reached, according to Plan 
M.G.70, by the end of 49543 would not (repeat not) be reached, 

Of this account would have so be talten. Account would also have 
+5 be taken of the fact tint proonbly irrespective of the results 
of the Presidential eleetisns in the U.S., the U.S. would want 

+o reduce its defence expenditures in Gwrope and gct the other 
members OfNAUT.Qto bear more of the burden, shi US. policy 
wos illustrated by the firm wish of Washington to cut down its 

Ja yee subsidizing of Turkey's pudget, particularly as regards 
defence. This wish was so strong that Norstad had had las 
December to plead (successfully) with Sisenhower that nothing 
precipitate should be done. 


- ° eonare 2/- 
SBC R ET eseneenve of , vA . 


‘@ ~~ * 
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The French Atomic Bomb, 
5 According to the last information that Getivestebelve DAG had 
the bomb should alrcady have been exploded, ‘he Prench continued 


to feel that if the U.S. had the necessary eosa wilt. loopholes 
could be found in the McMahon act to allow earache to supply 
nuclear secrets to Paris. This Was simply not the case > and it 
was quite obvious that the explosion of the Wrench bomb would 
not mean that the French had met the criteria in the Act, 
Referrcd to Wisenhower’s remarks at his press conference on 3rd 
February, Vest said that unless there had been a rapid and 
radical change in policy in Washington (which was very unlikely 
in an clection year), the President, a man of infinite good-will, 
was merely speaking of a long=<term desideratum, 


The Algicrs Insurrection, 
6. Norstad lunched with Debr'e on 23rd January. Debr'e 
assured Norsted that the Government had matters in filgeria 
completely under control. liorstad had now concluded from this 
tat the Government had hand no iden that there shes be Serious 
trouble the next day and had been te ken by surori 


Te tho reaction of the French officurs in SHAPE to the 
insurrection had been very interesting. To o men they had thought 
thet de Gaulle should and youl ié! small concessions. to 
the insurgents. To © man they and rlso been most cisturbed at 
the possibility of the Army moving to take over the Government, 
Such a course they had choup me unthinkable. ¢nd dishonourable, 
Tor this reason, they all kcenly desired a strong and healthy 
civilian Government. 


j 


B. isked about his imbassy’ s views about the future, 
(Vest is also a inember of the Mnbassy), Vest said that while 
@lad about. de Gaullie’s victory, it was hard to draw any further 
conclusions than that basically all that de Gaulle ha d@ done 
was buy some more time and that he would have a most difficult 
task imposing self—detecrmination upon the settlers. He agreed 
the W.L.N. would be wise now to work with de Gnulle but thought 
this unlikely. 


WALKER. 


EE ee me 


WIN & DEPT, Ess. 
February, 1960. 
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PARIS, Feb. 11 (A.A.P.-Reuter). 
: 7 The French Government yesterday 
Teg halithts "he . made sweeping decisions designed to 
Tt) 8« | implement President de Gaulle’s policy 
ee, | for Algeria. 
; ay eaves | The decisions followedlor Government administra- 


a “clean-up” mission in}{r. : 
P General Gribius was in 


st + Algeria, carried out on x Ea Nay 
| MecePe lo peer q /President de Gaulle’siconura military ers ane 
ie SiS a ea orders by three Ministers} General. Mirambeau, 
ot al Dow ge = — M. Pierre: ! -eSSMeCL | commander in the southern! 
7 ee aS (Defence), M.  Picrreipart of Western Algeria,| 
Weer Cige yh Chatenet (Interior), and}was prominent in the first 
ey - x: M: Edmond Michelet (Jus-/settlers’ revolt of May, 
oa : a 1/1958 
ot ee ’ ; tice) : : wee 
steals eee 25 dent President de Gauliet In Algiers yesterday, ne 
rectors” iy 5 ” \ ) ( j ordered the mission after TG Ss at Hla are pigtail 
LING td a. - IGovernment: was yoled spe-|SUC’ me back to fb ame 
Teese se c )} cial powers last week to rile) % % 
ae eee a hy te. iby decree forthe next year 
A A es y | The Cabinet decided, at 
hein et s . : ns wa three-hour «meeting “presi- 
Mf ay aS oy, ae ded over by President de 
Pe ogapie 4) ed aad Fe -- Gaulle, to dissolve the Alger- 
Orth eke See ian territorial untts—armed | 
1 As ey *. civilians who were promi-} 
ae ga inent in the recent setticrs’|) 
te) aay at ‘ ‘revolt. Jl A > 
Pte Png ap : The Algerian fercttorils| 
hag uae ae are ex-Servicemen wg hi e| 
Ses ees ) been carrying our miiitary} 
DN MOR RHR duties for several days a} 
Pe ss us > month. There are about) 
oat hs Ba Ar) ; : 20,000 of them in Algiers | 
ea oe . Other decisions were:-- | 
Phe : | Reorganisation 
. ¥ 2 ‘ +. - 
Of Police 
: _ @ Cantona! elections to} 
“ be held in Algeria before} 
ae : +, June 21, 
iS ary : @ Complete reorganisa- 
hd . ' : tion of police sservices in 
me ies Algeria. 
Soe , @ Suppression of . the 
," ieee ; French Armys Sth Bureau 
o be $s ; —the Army psychological) 
4 Service. 
@ Amendment by decree) 
of the penal code regarding 
attempts on the internal and|’ 
exiernal security of the 
State, 
The Information Mini- 
ster, “M. Louis Terrenoire, ; 
told reporicrs yesterday} 
that three Army generals! 
had “ended their functions") 
in Algeria, 
They are General) 
Jacques Faure, General 
Andre Gribits, and General 
. Henri Mirambeau,. 
4) . 
General Faure was com- 
mander in the Tizi Ouzau! 
, : urea in the Kabylie Moun-} 
tains, cast of Algiers, onc! 
> ; of the rebel strongholds} 
- where hé was also prefect—}/ 


————$———<—$— =f 
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S/2/60 (Ese DRAET) 


ALGERIA =: DE GAULLE 'S NEW POWERS 


President de Gaulle has snecessfully withstood the threat to 
his regime posed by the insurrection of French settlers in Algeria, which 
petered out on lst February. He has nevertheless sought special powers which 
were approved by the National Assembly on 3rd February. Under these powers 
his government will be empowered for 12 months to take measures "for the 
protection of the State and Constitution, the maintenance of order and the 
pacification and administration of Algeria”. 

Although, in approaching the problem, he may feel obliged to be 
circumspect, de Gaulle will presumably seek to use these powers to eradicate 
from the civil and military anthorities in Algeria those elements which do not 
fully support his policy (recently reaffirmed) of "pacification and self- 
determination" for Algeria. At home, the cabinet reorganisation announced on 
5th February has already removed from key posts men, including M, Jacques 
Soustelle, who had shown themselves opposed to, or wavering in their support — 
of, de Ganlle'’s Algerian policy. 

The collapse of the insurrection may help to convince the FLN 
of de Gaulle's ability to control the French Algerian settlers and of his 
determination to persevere with his programme for Algeria, and influence the 
FLN in favour of taking up the President's offer to discuss the (military) 
terms for a cease-fire. To date, however, there has been no indication of 


an FLN move in this direction, 


wt 
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__NFAYA SCANNING THIS ITEM AT A HIGHER RESOLUTION WILL NOT IMPROVE ITS LEGIBILTY 


®yeaident de Guslie has moccenstplly withsteo’ the Urest te 
ingurrection of French settlers in Algeria, wiich 


hie re¢ine posed by the 
peterad cut om ist Fobrunry 
wero aogtoved by the “ational Asaonbly on 3rd February. Unter thene powrs 
hie géyermont will be empowers? for 12 months to take monsures “for the 

srobochion of the State and Constitution, the raintonance of order ani the 


te has nevertheless sought, s eeial powers vidieh 


peoifientton ont axiuinistretion of Algeria". 
Although, in appresehing the problem, he may feck oblired to be 


davemepntt, do Ceniie will prommably sock to use those powers to eRniieete 


frou the eivil an? eflitary anthorities in Algeria thous slements weich ¢o not 


fly ain ort his poliey (recently roatfirsed) of “pacification and wilf- 


determination” for 4igeria. At howe, the sabinct reorreniantion anmesrnesc of 


Sith Februn:y hag already removed from kay poste men, inelu ing “, Jaequos 
Sgastplle, whe had shown themaclves ospoee to, or wavering fn their suppert 
of, de Gmlie's perien pelicys 


Toe eollasse of the insurrection may help te convince the ris 
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AUSTRALIAN EMBASSY. 


PARIS. 
201/5/4 10th February, 1960. 
Memorandum No. 126. 
The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 

Canberra — A.C.T. 

ALGERIA 
1. Reference is made to the Embassy's memorandum No. 99 of 4th 
February, 1960. 
2. There have besa a number of developments arising from the Algiers 


insurrection since this memorandum was written. Firstly, of the 600 or go 
insurgents who chose to enter the Foreign Legion and fight the Algerion 
rebels only about 100 actually did so. This was all that was left after the 
600 had been given time to reflect and after some of them had been rejected 
on account of youth or family commitments. What is more, the 100 who have 
entered the Legion were allowed to do so for a limited engagement of six 
months only. 


3. In other respects, however, the actions of the French authorities 
contimie to show a determination to prevent in the future any recurrence of 
revolt by the settlers against the authority of the State. Developments 

in this direction aret- 


(a) The dissolution of five extreme-Right organisations. 


(bo) A brief visit to Algiers of the three Ministers in the re- 
vamped Government most concerned with security there — the 
Ministers of the Armed Forces, Interior and Justice. Their 
mission was, it appears, to examine the post—insurrection 
situation on the spot and recommend to de Galle steps which 
should be taken to see that Algiers obeys Paris in the 
future. 


(c) Warrants for the arrest of 16 to 18 persons (the press 
does not seem to be able to agree on the exact number) on 
the serious charge of “atteinte a la sireté intérieure de 
1'Etat" have been issued. These have been executed in 
about five cases, most of the other persons charged having 
disappeared. Included in those now imprisoned are M. de 
Sérigny and Col. Sapin-Lignieres. The latter was at the 
time of the insurrection commander of the Territorials. 
Legal attempts to have MM. Lagaillarde and Biaggi released 
have failed. 


(4) About 60 other persons in Algiers have been summoned for 
questioning ond police searches of premises are continuing. 
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Col. Godard, the former Chief of Security in Algeris, hag 
been replaced by M. Albert who previously was the chief 
assistant of M. Papon, the Prefet of the Seine region. 
This important post has this for the first time since the 
Algerian war started reverted to civilian as distinct from 
Army control. 


(f) ‘Two generals and five colonels in Algeria have been relieved 
of their commands. These include General Faure, the senior 
general of the Army Corps stationed in the Algiers region, 
General Mirambeau, commander of the South Oran region and 
two colonels associated with the Generals. The press execta 
further Army changes of the same nature. 


Ae It is hard to make out what is going on in the metropole ag the 
aftermath of the searches and detentions which were made during the Algiers 
insurrection. There have been reports that some persons, members of the 
extreme-Right orgenisations which have been dissolved, have been arrested or 
are being sought to be arrested. But one gets the impression that even if 
these reports are right, the purge in the metropole is at best half-hearted 
end likely to come to nought. M. Le Pen has been released provisionally but 
is still charged and being questioned. But the charge is not one of com- 
plicity in a plot against the State but another matter, namely, that when 
the police first came to apprehend him, M. Le Pen threatened to shoot them 
if they broke into his flat. 


5. Algiers has a new "Procureur Général" (whose appointment was, 
however, decided before the insurrection). According to the press, Algiers 
is apprehensive that his arrival there just after the insurrection meant 
wide-spread punishment of persons involved in the event. In a statement on 
9th February, the Procureur Général seemed to take pains to allay such 
apprehensions. M. Schmelck (that is his name) said that the persons whom 
the law was seeking were not those who were used by others or who acted 
irrationally but the leaders, instigators and those who had provoked the 
imsurrection as well as those who knowingly assisted them. There was also 
no question of legal action against persons who merely did not agree with 
the Government's policy. M. Schmelck added, moreover, that even in the 
cass of the leaders etc. of the insurrection, the State had the right, in 
due course, to grent amnesty. 


6. Copies to London and Washington. 
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France — Political Summary for January, 1960. 
Se |e Seen 


General 


ii Political developments in January were concerned 
mainly with the home front. Wir. Pinay, the Minister of Finance, 
was relieved of his portfolio and Mr. Flechet, the Minister of 
Commerce, subsequently resigned. Negotiations with the Mail 
Federation to arrange for the latter's independence in association 
with the French Community were commenced in Paris, On 24th January 
there Was a serious insurrection in Algiers touched off by the 
dismissal of General Massu, the darling of the Algerian settlers, 
for remarks attributed to him by a German newspaper correspondent, 
fhe insurgents demanded the abandonment by de Gaulle of self-— 
determination for Algeria. De Gaulle stood firm and by the end of 
the month appeared to be on the way to putting down the insurrection. 
(The insurgents save uo on 1st pemenaey 


Phe Replacement of M. Pinay. 


a. Mr. Pinay forced General de Gaulle to dismiss him. 
For some time he had not seen eye-to-eye with de Gaulle's attitude 
towards W.A.T.0. and the European-intesration movement and had not 
hesitated to make his feelings known privately within and without 
France. More recently Pinay had clashed with other members of the 
Government over draft proposals to estabish a state petroleum- 
refining-and—-distribution agency, to c¢ive workers a share in the 


Management of private companies and to establish a Government-—finance 


agency to promote economic development in France and to convert weak 


or antiouated business concerns. All these projects ran counter to 
the Pinay brand of lsisez-faire economics. M, FPinay's departure 
was marked by an absence of recriminations. Mi. Pinay annovneed a 


temporary retirement only from politics and placed himself at the 
disposal of the nation. He was replaced by M. Baumearthner, the 
Governor of the Bank of France, who accepted the post reluctantly 
and upon assurances that Pinay"s economic and financial policy would 
be continued. 


te, My. Pinay's departure represented a blow to the 
DPebre Government. Be was the Government's most outstanding political 
figure, by repute the only one able and ready to stand up to de 
Gaulle. fhe loss of him (and M. Plechet) means that all key 
portrolios (except that of the Premier) are now held by technicians. 
His departure also raises the question whether the larce group of 


— 


Tndependents in the National Assembly will go over into the onnosition. 
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Algeria 


4, fhe Algerian settlers' discontent has been growing 
Since de Gaulle announced his Algerian programme of 16th September, 
1959 (self-determination). This discontent was apparently shared 

by the paratroop General Massu, the military commander of the Alzicrs 
region, whe had endeared himself to the settlers by his role in the 
uprising of 713th May, 1958. On 19th Janvery a. respectable Munich 
newspaper published an interview with Massu in which Massu was revorte 
aS Saying that the Army did not agree with de Gavlle's Aleerian 
programme and that de Gaulle had become 4 Leftist. Massu was resorted 
tO Have hinted that the Army would not in a1] circumstances obey the 
President unconditionally. summoned to Paris to explain, Massu 

made a statement Sina was not completely reassuring. He was 
promptly relieved of his command and on 22nd January a conference of 
top Government i lanes (convened = week previously) re-affirned 


the 16th September prog 


De These developments were followed on 24th January 
by a general strike in Algiers, mass demonstrations there and the 
al throwing-up of barricades at two central points. Attempts by the 
gendarmerie to break up the demonstrations caused casualties of about 
24 dead and 427 wounded. Troops restered order but did not move 
against the barricades, merely surrounding them. At this: stare 
the situation appeared to present a test of strength which the 
Government would readily win repidly. The next day, however, the 
Government learned that the security forces in Algiers could not be j 
relicd upon to crush the insurgency and that the insurzency hed mass ; 
settler suuport in that city. The Government itself proved to be 
divided, some members being opposed to any forceful solution, while y 
others were prepared to enforce the aut thority of the state. The y 
Government's ee vacillation lent fuel to the flames. The j 
Army's siege of the strongpoints became a farce, fraternization y 
between the peclceea and the besiegers became common, tne general ; 
strike spread to other Algerian cities and demonstrations occurred , 
there also. A 
Y 
6. Despite appeals for order, the Government was soon Z 
faced with open and armed defiance by several thousand settlers of yj 
* Algiers encourraged by the sympathy or neutralism of an unkmown but 
evide atly Significant proportion of the Army units there. The 
insurgents, led by a Foujacist cafe-—proprictor, Ortiz, and the 
settier depute, Lagaillarde, and comprising many members of the 
Netional Guard, demanded the withdrawal by the Gaulle of his policy 
of selfi-—determination in favour of the declaration that Algeria 
t me 50 


would remain part of France. The reactions of 
almost unanimously with de Gaulle, 
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Ths On 28th and 30th January the Government moved 
against dxreme Riphtis G+ circles within France, searching their 
premises for arms and detaining the extreme-Right Sorbonne-district 
depute, Le Pen, and about 24 other persons. Apparently the 
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Bg, Following de Gaulle's address, the authorities in 
Algeria began tO Move against the insurgents and confidence in the 
Government's capacity to cope with the situation was stimulated. 
Outside Algiers order was restored In ATSLEES the a eee were 
bottled un by the Army and the s | n Bk 
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attempts be mobs to break it. The Army also ordered an end to 
the general trike and commanded the National Guardsmen among the 
insursents to leave the barricades. By 31st January 200 had done 


So but some 1,500 men remained besicged. 


P.L.N. “Cabinet” Re-Shuffle 


9. After 34 days of deliberation, the F.L.N. announced 
on 19th January a re-shuffle of the G.P.R.a. The Cabinet was 
reduced from 19 to 13 membders. The members eliminated were "the 


Ghinese" and the "“azyptians", that is, those who favoured the use of 
Chiness or Ezyptian aid. A Gabinet War Committee composed of Krim 
Bebkacem, Boussour and Ben Tobbal was set up. The real power in 
the G@.P.R.A. has thus been concentrated in these three "Ministers" 
Whe are reported to be ‘closest to the A.L.N. (the rebel fighting 
force). Mis and the elimination of the "Chinese" and "Egyptian" 
lebbies suocests that the &.P.H.A, has been revamped to meet the new 
conditions representec oy de Gauile's programme for Algeria and his 
prosecution of the wer. 


t 


Mali 


10. Negotiations were formally opened in Paris t 
arrange for Mali's independence, that is, the transfer to. Mali 
the Community vowers end her new relationship With France. The 
negotiations were ovickly handed over +o experts who are expected 
4o deliberate for some weeks. 


MIN, & DEPT. BA. 11th February, 1960, 
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e-Gaulle Sends 


: > Pa. ¢ s 
-Clean-up Mission 
| RUGIERS. Ul Pebrweny 7 Tite cenior 
| French Ministers arrived by air from Paris 
| yesterday to carry out a “clean-up” mission 


| for President de Gaulle after last. month's 
| abortive setiler revolt. 


They wil} make a j three tons of documents 
Starching investigation of 


h c inking army officers with | 
Algeria's civil und mili- , 

tary administration and |P!8D8 to seize arms, in-| 
report back to the Presi- | cluding tanks. were on 
dent on how Algeria can their way under Suard to 
be “‘put back in order.”” ° | Paris, 
The Ministers—M. Pierre —— 
Messner (Defence). M, 
Plerre  Chatenent (Inte- 
rior), &nd M. Edmond 
Michelet (Justice) — are 
(Not expected to take any 
‘firm decisions in Algiers, | 
heeds Wil repert to Cabinet 


in Paris next Wednesday. 

Reporters who have asked 
}officials about’ rumored ar- 
rests and forced-residence 
orders have been fold: | 
“There is no official con- 
firmation." 

There has been little re- 
action in Algiers to the ex-| 
clusion: from the 4 


ment of M. Jacques Sous- 
tele, former Governor- 
General of Algeria and a 
popular hero of the 1958 
| coup 

M Soustelle’s popularity 
with the ‘settlers fel) ab- 
ruptly last September be- 
€ause he stayed in the: 
Government after Presi- | 
dent de Gaulle announced | 
ee policy of self-determina- 
on, 


Punitive Moves 


An official source said 
today action had been or- 
dered against about 40 civt- 
ians—some of whom have | 
disappesred—who are link- 
ed with the revolt, 

About 14 people from Al- 
giers, including M. Aiain de 
Serigny, editor of the jn- 
fluential Right-wing news- 
Paper, “Echo d’Alger.’’ are 
éald to be held in forced 
residence ‘at Cherchell, 50 
miles west, of Algiers. but 
tiis has not been oMicially 
confirmed. 

London vesterday, the 
"Dally Express’ _ Teported 
that President de Gaulle! 
Was Stamping on 4g plot | 
which Claimed to Overthrow 
him. ty , violence. | 

The _ conspiracy—which 
a key Freneh general was 
suspected of heading — 
was being torn apart by 
Se tis poles in a round- 
up st thing from the 
Belgian borders to Al- 
acr a, 

/ In the north of France, 
Teainly, around Lille, ‘war- 
rants for 60 arrests had 
been [ssiled, and more than 
ee Se Sa hee ns 
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MAXY 3.1960. 


President de Gaulle has successfully 
withstood the threat to his regime nosed by the insurrection of 


French settlers in Algeria, which petered out on lst February. Kc hs 
Homnee-meventheless gs 7 é : 

: 2 pF spetpe eras DY er special 

powers,, Sonrov ved by the ational Assembly on 3rd February, he, 
WALK poviwe / 

Yortexsvitth his flovernment Will be empowered for 12 months 


to take measures "for the protection of the State and Constitu— 
/ 


; 
tion, the maintenance of order and the pacification and 


administration of Algeria". 
Ze 
=e Oh . 
Beige Th pub mete Gaulle will 
the civil and miJiteary authorities in Aleeria those elements which 
++<c<—~ 
do not fully support his Belticy (-tutcins Sent reaffirmed )dunias—the 
ineunnestion) "pacification and self-determination" for 
j 
Aigierda. At Hone, the cabinet reorganisation announced on 
5th February pas already removed from key posts men, including 
; 
Me Jacques Sdustelle,who had shown themselves opposed to, or 
wavering in jtheir support of, de Gaulle's Algerian policy. 
; Qe 
36 The collapse of the insurrection may m=z fablo ts 


convinced the PPL ply of de Gaulle's ability to control the French 


Aigerian settlers and of his determination to persevere with his 
kan in 4 wre TTR, ELAN tn Fann Me oF esa 
programme Tor io _Ii-toy the Finite mey-sonsider thet + a. 
Le Prove (i ) 


re offer to discuss the (military) 


bow oe 
terms for a cease-fire, Fo. ho Fe [the Sos ree Kee PATS Te 
ite PLAN) awe es fkz Va ban 
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AL G ER FT A, 


MR. GILCHRIST President de Gaulle has successfully 
FOR C.I.R. withstood the threat to his regime posed by the insurrection of 
French settlers in Algeria which petered out on Ist February. 
He has nevertheless founttt nascsaenyto-aak-for special 
powers, approved by the National Assembly on 3rd February, 
under which his Government will be empowered for 12 months 
to “ake measwres "for the protection of the State and Constitu. 
tion, the maintenance of order and the pacification and 
aininistration of Algeria", 
26 Although a major purge may not eventuate, 
de Gaulle will no doubt use these powers to eradicate from 
the civil and military authorities in Algeria those elements which 
do not fully support his policy, which he reaffirmed during the 


insurrection, of "pacification and self-dietermination" for 
Mciersa At home, the cabinet reorganisation announced on 
5th February has already removed from key posts men, including 
Me Jacques Soustelie,who had shown themselves opposed to, or 
wavering in their support of, de Gaulle's Algerian policy. 
3s 
convinced the FP .Lell. of de Gaulle's ability to control the French 


The collapse of the insurrection may have 


Jigerian settlers and of his determination to persevere with his 


programme for Algeria. 


If so, the F.L.N. may consider that the 


time is ripe to take up de Gaulle's offer to discuss the (military) 
Lee pttow 


ea ate Thine - 
terms for a cease-fire, /°¢ ¢ ; Ms OY EE a 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Disappearing Energy Gap 


European Economic Co-operation in Paris, there was published 

a slint red booklet entitled “ Europe’s Growing Needs of Energy 
—How Can They Be Met?-” It was the report of a group of fuel 
experts headed ‘by Sir Harold Hartley, who had been asked to 
estimate the likely future growth of demand for energy in the 
OEEC areaand the ways in which this could be supplied. Its 
approach was simple.’ By ‘chancy but sophisticated arithmetic, it 
arrived at ‘ranges of demand” against which western Europe 
ought to prepare, for 1965 and for 1975. From the evidence of 
Europe's own fuel industries and its own judgment, it reckoned the 
extent to which indigenous production of primary fuels—chiefly 
coal and hydro-electricity, plus some oil and natural gas—could 
be increased by those dates. And to fill the “energy gap ” that 
it-saw between these two scts of projections, it set what it con- 
sidered the maximum practicable development of nuclear -élec- 
tricityduring the period and showed the remaining gap that would 
have to:be filled with imported oil and coal—the financing of which 
imports, ipreckoned, might prove'a formidable burden upon western 
Europe's future balances of payments, 

Last week, from the same source, there was published an equally 
slim (though blue) booklet, “ Towards A New Energy Pattern in 
Europe,” the report of a second, similar group of experts under 
Professor Austin Robinson. It would be hard to find a more 
diametrically opposed, if equally reasonable, approach to the 
prospect that the Hartley Commission considered than has become 
possible, in the meantime, for the Robinson report. It is not the 
distinction between a scientist and administrator and a ( temperately) 
liberal economist that has substituted reliance on consumers’ choice 
in the free market for “crash programmes ” to develop indigenous 
energy production; it is the transformation of Europe’s energy 
market from apparently chronic shortage to glut. 

_The bringing into production of new and highly productive 
oil sources since 1955-56, the current prospect of yet more ; the 
readiness of the American coal industry to offer, given low freight 
rates, Massive imports of coal ; the prospect of transporting natural 
as across oceans—these additions to prospective supplies have 
altered the whole climate of ithe market. Ar the same time the 
European consumer has demonstrated his intention to switch 
rapidly over towards oil, there has been no difficulty in importing 
the oil, and it has proved no burden to finance the imports. So 
the indigenous coal supplies that the Hartley Commission was 
so concerned to expand have faced a steadily falling demand ; 
though production has ‘been cut, tinsold stocks have piled up. 
And the nuclear programmes, left high and’ dry as the tide of 
conventional fuel prices has failed to go on rising, look steadily 
sillier in terms of hard economics—which is not to say that they 
haye been dropped, or even resolutely cut, 

‘The fascinating point is that the arithmetic is the same. There 
is virtually no difference in the Robinson estimates of likely dernand 
for energy in 1965 and the Hartley estimates ; the estimates for 
1975 duller by only about 5 per cent, well within the huge margin 
of error inherent im such flights of the higher guesswork. Total 
OEEC demand in 1975 is now put at the equivalent of 970-1,050 
million tons of coal; the earlier report put it at 960-1,060 million 
tons ; for 1975 the Robinson figures are the equivalent of 1,225- 


I: May, 1956, from the Headquarters of the Organisation for 
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T,425 million tons, against the Hartley figure of r,160-1,360 million 
tons. The differences only come in the pattern of futls that the 
Robinson Commission thinks may be demanded ; the’ Hartley 
Commission felt it could only téll Europe what it cold hope to 
produce and what it must therefore try to import. : 

This change of emphasis has two particular implications, one 
economic and technical, the other political and strategic. Holding 
that there is no justification for the protection of indigenous pro- 
duction, and counselling Europe to concentrate on making its coal 
industries efficient rather than keeping them any given size, the 
Robinson report is inevitably cold-blooded about the development 
of nuclear power. Making every allowance for the purchase of 
experience (if not the pursuit of prestige) in pressing forward this 
new technology, it has to point out that it thinks nuclear generation 
unlikely to be able to compete in cost during the next ten years, 
and that its development is imposing a heavy cost in additional 
investment upon the countries concerned. Unkinder still: even 
in terms of import-saving, ignoring the investment burden, the 
Import cost ‘involved in nuclear development might buy enough 
coal or oil to generate three-quarters of the power that nuclear 
Stations might be expected to provide in 1965. 

The political and strategic implications, not of this report, but of 
the transformation of circumstances between these two reports, are 
more fundamental—and more chastening. No economic contept 
can have played a more important role in the politics of western 
Europe than “ the energy gap” did in 1955-57. This divergence 
between two extrapolations, for example, was one of the few 
economic arguments that Sir Anthony Eden ever managed to get 
into his head ; the pages of his autobiography are studded with 
its implications, and so is the history of policy during his premier- 
ship. The development of nuclear energy “is essential to the 
future of our industry and our national life ” ; “energy investment 
was reshaped the wrong way. “I told the Russians that the 
uninterrupted supply of oil was literally vital to our economy. ~ 
we would fight for it’; we did—and cur it off. “The energy gap; 
again, was at the core of French policy, in its vast efforts to regain 
great power status by obtaining in the Sahara oif withm French 
ational control, and escaping the stranglehold of the Arabs. 
The west Germans got off cheaply, if not without pain ; from 
their appreciation of the energy gap followed only long-term con- 
tracts for supplies of American coal which arrived neatly in time 
to undercut their marginal mines. By the ume ‘the policies had 
had their effects, the concept was already cvaporating; now it 1s 
gone—for the moment? Moral: a moratorium on forecasts? Or 
should politicians simply be forbidden to read them? 
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Algiers from the Wings 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN TUNIS 


N the nighr of General de Gaulle’s speech on the Algiers crisis 
O President Bourguiba entertained the FLN leaders ‘to dinner 
so that they could listen to ir together. Previously the members 
of the Algerian provisional government, whose strong man, M: 


Belkacem Krim, is nor so silént now that he ‘has become forcigp 
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minister, had been indicating to delegates and journalists, gathered 
in Tunis for the All-African People’s conference, what they were 
looking for. They sought the “ demystification of De Gaulle” 
and the production by France of an interlocuteur valable. M. 
Krim and others had been at pains to point out that while they 
think General de Gaulle is sincere about self-determination, they 
cannot be expected to rely solely on his word and that, even if 
he is sincere, the Algiers revolt exactly illustrated their doubts of 
his ability to carry out his word. 

They also expressed themselves as pained at the idea that their 
recent action in nominating the imprisoned M. Ben Bella and two 
colleagues who are likewise hors de combat as their negotiators 
with France implied any insincerity on their part. M. Ben Bella, 
they said, was the man whose word would be most fully obeyed 
by FLN (Moslem rebel) forces if he agreed to terms. It would 
appear that if M. Krim were the Michael Collins of the Algerian 

bellion, and M. Ferhat Abbas the Michael Griffith, then M. Ben 
Bella was the De Valera. Moreover, it was untrue, one gathered, 
that M. Ben Bella was out of touch with the Algerian provisional 
government, of which he is still a titular vice-premier. 

To return to the Bourguiba dining table. The reactions of the 
presidential guests varied as the speech proceeded. Some expressed 
surprise at the absence of new content. Others shrugged their 
shoulders. The president was on the whole relieved. Although 
some of his advisers had been urging the net advantage to Tunis 
of a French civil war, during which the Tunisians could quietly 
gobble up Bizerta and the French army in Algeria might turn 
against itself, Mr Bourguiba himself steadily favoured the restora- 
tion of General de Gaulle’s authority. Unlike some, he foresaw 
that the speech did in fact foreshadow a victory for the French 
president in Algiers, In his press conference the following day 
President Bourguiba fastidiously distinguished between his pleasure 
at the passages which assured the restoration of the authority of 
the French state and his sorrow that General de Gaulle had brought 
his peace no nearer in Algeria. 


LTHOUGH the Algerians repeatedly insist that they are 
moderates, who are willing to look at a reasonable compromise, 
there are few if any signs in Tunis of regular underground contact 
between them and representatives of General de Gaulle. Self- 
appointed mediators are for ever turning up, but they never pro- 
duce results. The passage in President de Gaulle’s speech which 
aroused greatest disfavour at the dinner table was the one in which 
the general enlarged on the long period of pacification, during 
which economic, social and educational reforms would be enacted, 
before the holding of the Algerian referendum. Unless the French 
retreat from this condition, an end to the war seems out of the 
question, 
It is in this context that the FLN has reversed its previous 
opposition to the idea of an international brigade in Algeria, 
In actual fact, as M. Ben Yahir in a television interview was keen 
to point out, it does not need extra soldiers—though it does happen 
to be seeking foreign technicians, preferably from China, to teach 
its men to use some of the more complicated weapons it has been 
receiving. The purpose of the brigade would be the symbolic 
pressure it would bring to bear on France. However, despite his 
painstaking efforts to show himself publicly at one with the 
Algerians, President Bourguiba’s lively distaste for the idea of a 
foreign legion being trained on his soil, and his celebrated talent 
for mimicry, got the better of him on the very day after the 
dinner party. The African legion, he said—and illustrated with 
his mobile hands—was a non-starter, but was a splendid ruse to 
arouse a conference to applause, 
Mr Bourguiba's relations with the more strident parts of the 
MPa world remain ambivalent. He is cultivating exceptionally 
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friendly relations with Iraq, which he has never believed would 
go communist; is Comfortably far away, and isa useful counter to 
President Nasser. At the same time. his pats f b 
at home—after the last election he js unchall need even 

caf? enged even in Mr 
Salah ben Youssef’s southern Stamping ground—enables him to 
look the Egyptians more steadily in the eye ae ses has 
adjusted itself to Mr Bourguiba’s new stature. ‘Abuse from Cairo 
radio has been turned off ; Mr Fuad Galal, the head of the United 
Arab Republic delegation to the All-African People’s Conference, 
stayed on after the steering committee meeting in Tunis in October 
to help forward the reconciliation (though the effect was some- 
what damaged by the landing of a fully-equipped assassin while he 
was there) ; and there are rumours that Mr Salah ben Youssef is 
to be shifted out of Egypt altogether, 

But while President Bourguiba was no doubt anxious to display 
his capacity to be an African nationalist with the best of them 
while all-Africa was his guest, the timing of his challenge over 
Bizerta had nothing to do with Algiers. Quite to the contrary. 
The harangue to the vast, colourful demonstration outside the 
Casbah against the French bomb would hardly have included this 
titbit at all if the orator had had any idea that the French crisis 
would develop so dramatically. 

The ultimatum on Bizerta had been planned before the ‘Algiers 
rising. The last thing Mr Bourguiba wanted was to be held 
responsible by world opinion for driving the ultras to despair and 
propelling France towards civil war. There was even an appar- 
ently genuine fear in government circles as the crisis developed 
that President de Gaulle might seek to restore the morale of the 
French army by using the Bizerta ultimatum as the excuse for 
a quick march on Tunis. No one felt sure that in these circum- 
stances world opinion would be on the Tunisian side. 

While President Bourguiba was (and is) in deadly earnest in 
wanting Bizerta, even at the cost of heavy unemployment in the 
port, his language on the subject underwent a swift ‘strategic 
readjustment. The original Arabic of his speech demanded a 
French withdrawal by February 8th, the second anniversary of 
the bombing of Sakiet. The official French version spoke of the 
need to conclude negotiations by that date, with the implication 
that otherwise force would be used. By the time of his press 
conference five days later, Mr Bourguiba explained that what he 
required by the deadline was a serious opening of negotiations. 
conceding the principle of French withdrawal; and there was 
now no talk of military action if the deadline passed—only of the 
breaking off of economic, social and cultural relations. 

The fact is that the last thing Mr Bourguiba wants is the 
intervention of the FLN army to fight for Bizerta or to have to 
appeal to it to protect him against a French inyasion. Cordial 
though his social relations with M. Krim and his fellow guests at 
dinner may be. he knows full well that it isa lion that he is 
stroking. 


France Foots the Bill 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Gre DE GAULLE has won this round ; he must sull win the 
whole fight. For this he needs greater powers. The govern- 
ment has therefore asked for the right during a whole year to take 
by decree all measures necessary to ensure the maintenance of 
order, the safeguarding of the state and the pacification and admun- 
istration of Algeria, Parliament will go on pretending that it 
exists ; it will even debate certain matters such as the budget. 
Basic liberties, it is promised, will not be affected. The general 
merely wants more power in order to prepare a solution for Algeria, 
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punish che culprits and purge the administration, both civilian 
‘and military. Caesar needs power to cleanse the republic. 

This official version was duly endorsed on Tuesday by a massive 
vote in the National Assembly. The debate had its comic side. 
Journalists not suffering from amnesia had to smile when M. Debré. 
the prime minister, spoke in horror of people plotting against the 
state or when another neo-gaullist leader vituperated against 
colonels interfering in politics. M. Le Pen, 00 remand, commented 
bitterly in the lobbies on the difference between plots that succced 
and those that do not. Another comic touch was that in theory 
the special powers are granted to the government, but every speaker 
insisted that in practice they are given to the president. A pro- 
vision was even introduced that the president must sign all decrees. 
Socialists and Radicals tried without avail to shorten the period of 
application and narrow the dangerously wide scope of the law, 

Watching this strange assembly which in its brief life has man- 
aged to vote massively for two-contradictory Algeria policies and 
which, if pushed, would probably decree that all red-headed 
Frenchmen should be deprived of their rights, the first reaction 
was to remain unperturbed by the further curtailment of its 
prerogatives. But on second thoughts it appeared that such jan 
assembly was hardly an obstacle to action. Both Le Monde and 
Le Figaro pointed out that if the government had nor acted so 
far against the conspirators it was certainly not for lack of legal 
powers. The reason was different ‘and was connected with the 
origins of the Fifth Republic. The conspirators who had con- 
tributed to the downfall of the previous regime were rewarded 
and promoted by its successor, They had allies, sponsors and 
sympathisers at very high levels. Only when they tried to repeat 
their performance—this time against General de Gaulle because 
of his Algerian policy—was it decided to counter-attack. 

Gaullism will now attempt to get rid of its former allies turned 
enemies. The general is apparently in no mood for mercy. Ministers 
who wavered and preached concessions during the crisis will pay 
the price; the departure of M. Soustelle and a new job for 
M. Guillaumat are taken for granted and other changes may follow. 
The administration and police are to be purged both here and in 
Algeria. There should be plenty of jobs for faithful gaullists. The 
army may provide a stiffer test since there not only the men but the 
general mood has to. be purged. In the fertile breeding ground of 
Algeria at war other conspirators may spring! up. 


G sons DE GAULLE may have decided to kill ewo birds with one 
stone, It was everybody's secret that he was already dissatis- 
fied. with the new institutions, Parliament's faint echoes of opposi- 
tion to his economic, social and foreign policies bothered him. At 
the time of the Pinay crisis there were persistent rumours that the 
president intended: to\ take more power into his own hands, In 
May, 4958; he had ‘wanted full powers for two years and he 
accepted seven months only to, overcome resistance to his return. 
Now, with-his prestige in the country greatly boosted, he bas a 
fine opportunity to increase his prerogatives and he has seized it. 

And so French political life will return to the apathy from which 

it was slightly awakened towards the end of Jast week when the 
prospect of naked. aggression from Algeria stirred metropolitan 
France, Letters were then sent to the president, petitions signed, 
and all the trade unions together staged a token general strike. 
The expressions of popular support in the country certainly did 
the president no harm. The government, however, is. to. revive the 
reign of secrecy. The new French maxim seenis to be thatthe best 
cure for democracy is less democracy. 

Few Frenchmen are perturbed by what could be decreed in the 
name of safeguarding the state. Fewer still seem perturbed by. the 
prospect of the further removal of the people out of politics, The 
liberals console themselves with the thought that this price must 

be paid to give-the general the opportunity to carry through reforms 
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in Algeria and bring peace nearer. They add “in Algeria®’ to 
the slogan fashionable in the time of Napoleon (il: “ L’Empire 
cest la paix.” If the new empire docs not succted in ending the 
war rapidly, it will not even be liberal 


\) THE FRENCH ARMY—II 


In Search of Status 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


xs © ee is the army. best prepared for subversive wars.” True 
or not, this claim, often repeated by French officers, hides 
the other side of the picture: that it is prepared for virtually 
nothing else. Five years of concentration on the Algerian war 
have distorted the French military. machine and turned it into the 
army of the djebels, trained for fighting a guerrilla enemy, for 
controlling the population, and for psychological warfare... Many 
officers consider that this is all. France will,eyer need, because 
atomic weapons are so destructive as to be unusable. But this 
is not the official French view. General de Gaulle plainly wants 
to have .at his disposal. diversified armed forces, with up-to-date 
conventional weapons, the nuclear deterrent and all. 

Some of the general's closest military adyisers try to justify his 
well-known distaste for military integration within Nato by the 
psychological needs of the French army in its particular predica- 
ment. A nationalist force obsessed with colonial warfare and 
convinced of its patriotic mission across the Mediterranean cannot, 
they argue, simply be brought back and turned into a “ stateless ” 
army. The argument sounds far-fetched, since Nato integration is 
at the top, and the forces remain national forces. Admittedly, 
among French officers serving in Algeria there are strong anti- 
American feelings, because, in their opinion, the United States has 
failed to grasp the importance of subversive war and pays too 
much deference to Arab nationalism. It is also true- that French- 
men often complain that they are treated as jumior partners in 
Shape (the stock complaint concerns documents marked AEO— 
for American Eyes Only). But they stop short of suggesting that 
French standing does not correspond to the French military contri- 
bution. General Jean Valluy is commander-in-chief of allied forces 
in the central (the most important) sector ; his appomtment could 
not be justified by the strength of the depleted French divisions 
stationed. in Germany. 

French opposition to integration may weil be essentially tactical. ¢ 
It may be a means of pressure to obtain atomic secrets and allied 
help in the ballistic field. General de Gaulle is convinced that 
a nuclear deterrent is now an indispensable requirement for an 
independent foreign policy ; once in possession of it, he. holds, 
France would automatically gain the place in an Atlanuc trium- 
virate,.and the greater say. in allied decisions in the world outside 
Europe, that he demanded in his memorandum of September, 
1958, It is argued in Paris that France would then ‘be able to 
agree to integrate the rest of its air forces and to accept American 
nuclear bombs on its soil under dual control. Until. then, it will 
continue to. be awkward, trying to trade the advantages of geography 
against American technical knowledge. 

General de Gaulle’s demands.on the alliance are based not so 
much on existing strength as.on his vision of a future! army, still 
mostly at the paper stage. The atomic device to. be exploded 
next month is usually reported as weighing around five tons. To 
slim it down will. take years. The. Mirage IV-ox, the. means 
of delivery now, being prepared, is @ light bomber with insufficient 
range to fly to Moscow and back at full speed. -The- project 
of a heavier and longer-range version’ of the. Murage was dropped 
in August partly to save Monty and partly. because, by the timc 
the French bomb is. ready for action, nothing: short of a missile 
will do. Several French firms have joined together to form a 
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company for ballistic research (SEREB). Sceptics: in Paris, how- 
ever; suggest that, without forcign aid, it will take at least a decade 
to fit French nuclear warheads to French missiles. 

Thus the French deterrent is still in its infancy, while modern 
conventional French divisions, capable of waging war in Europe, 
are almost non-existent. In 1954 France had a nucleus of modern 
divisions and plans for expansion. All this was disrupted by the 
Algerian war. Troops moved from Germany to North Africa left 
their heavy equipment behind; by now it is obsolete. In this 
year’s defence budget of 16,530 million new francs, about half 
goes for the pay and upkeep of the overgrown forces. The army 
in Algeria is a great consumer of equipment, particularly of means 
of transport. Conventional forces in Europe have, therefore, 
become the Cinderella of the budget. Talking of up-to-date 
weapons for conventional divisions, M. Guillaumat, the minister 
of the armed forces, had to admit that “for the army, our effort in 
this field had to be merely symbolic because of the necessities of 
the Algerian war.” 

France may not have the means at present. General de Gaulle 
and his advisers know their military ends. France should have 
a nuclear striking force capable of hitting “any point on carth.” 
It must also have several divisions on European soil—the number 
is still undecided—strong enough and well enough equipped to 
make France once again a major military power in western Europe. 
France must have air transport and mobile troops which can be 
sent overseas at short notice, particularly to Africa, where the 
army is to serve as a vital link in a fast evolving community. 
Finally, the army must be able to put down subversion at home. 


| ee shape of the French army to come thus corresponds to 
General de Gaulle’s design of 25 years ago, set out in his book 
Vers P'Armée de Métier,” naturally with variations imposed by 
changes in technology. The mobile units of the future and the 
increasingly complex weapons will require professional soldiers 
for preference. They will be supplemented by national servicemen 
with a technical background or bent, who would serve a longer 
stretch even than they do now. The rest of the population could 
serve an initial short term with subsequent periods of training. 
A decree of January, 1959, which set out the framework of the 
future organisation of defence, provided for this development. 

The mainly professional army is also thought to be more reliable 
for anti-subversive action at home than 2 big conscript force. A 
political ferment can spread to national servicemen. Professional 
soldiers, aloof and rootless, are more immune to such contagions— 
‘or 50 it is obstinately supposed. The January decree already men- 
tioned put yet another weapon in the constitutional arsenal of 
emergency measures. The mise en garde can be proclaimed for 
all sorts of reasons (threat to a part of the territory, to @ sector 
of national life, to a fraction of the population) and gives the 
authorities discretionary powers such as the power to requisition 
manpower, goods and services. 

General de Gaulle’s relationship with the army can now be seen 
in its complexity. When last week he talked of his love for the 
army, it was not a mere figure of speech. He sees the armed 
forces not only as the pillar and guardian of the regime, but as 
the instrument of greatness and stability. But it must be obedient ; 
while many of the commanders who brought him to power have a 
categorical imperative of their own—the permanence of the French 
army's mission in Algeria. As has been scen, the relationship 
contains the seeds of misunderstanding and even of conflict. 

It is no accident that among the “loyal” commanders pushed 
forward in recent months, airmen, tank specialists and technicians 
predominate. They are the men who can contemplate a modernisa- 
tion of the armed forces with equanimity. Among infantry officers, 
who have most reason to fear the bowler hat, and paratroop com- 
manders—the knights of guerrilla warfare—are to be found the 
men willing to enter into an alliance with semi-fascist settlers and | 
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extremists at home in order to impose on France an eae 


that will put Algeria first. Last week the Piencli ad of regime 
unity by coupling Vive de Gaulle with Algérie Pitot reek 
the general must now know that this state of things will not ayuace 
him to shape the armed forces into an obedient tool or into a 
modern force with international standing. The simultancous 
development of a deterrent and of conventional forces is likely 
to prove too much for a country with the national income of 
France (or, for that matter, of Britain). Coupled with a major 
colonial war, the idea cannot even be seriously contemplated. 
General de Gaulle remains faced with the task of transforming the 
French army from an Algerian force into a gaullist instrument’ of 
power. Unless he is permitted to put an end to the Algerian war, 
he can hardly begin. 
(Concluded) 


Trouble at Tawafig 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE shooting that broke out last week in and about the de- 
militarised zone between Israel and Syria, at the south-eastern 
end of the sea of Galilee, ended after a four-hour cannonade and 
a brush between Israeli and Syrian aircraft. Officers of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organisation, who negotiated the cease- 


fire, are now investigating responsibility for the incident. The ‘ 
Syrians claim that the Israelis fired on Arab farmers going about ~ 
their lawful occupations in the zone; the Israclis counter-clam qd 
that the Syrians sent troops into the zone in the guise of farmers j¢ 
in order to establish fortified posts. The Syrians say they shot or 
down at Jeast one Israel Mystére, but Arab military claims are y- 
generally suspect. If a Mystére really was brought down by Syrian 
Migs, then the Israelis are unlikely to let the matter rest. ; : 
This incident is probably the most serious border clash since << 
the Israeli irruption into the Sinai peninsula in 1956. Yeritfell gic 
short of the “‘retaliations in force,” on the Qibya and Qalqilya 8 a 
pattern, by which the Israelis once sought to overawe the Arabs. , of 
Since the Sinai campaign the Jews have had no need to impress she 
the Arabs with their military superiority ; and the Arabs, whatever tion 
they may say, have had no wish to invite further demonstrations recs 
of the obvious. The question therefore arises whether the “battle + he 
of Tawafiq ”—the village which saw most of the fighting—was ions 
an isolated incident or the beginning of a new series of frontier SS 
skirmishes. Both the time and the place of the incident suggest £ the 
that it was connected with the Israeli plan to irrigate the southern 
Negev desert by diverting the waters of the Jordan. A statement the 
about this plan, made by the Israeli minister of finance in mid- . t9 
November, was countered by the Lebanese foreign minister saying Taal 
in January that Lebanon intended to deny Israel the waters of the s at 
Hasbani river, which joins the Jordan at Huleh. This last state- 2s re 
ment, incidentally, aroused some perturbation in Beirut, since the 
Lebanese are not accustomed to sitting furthest out on the Arab 
limb. (The Lebanese plan was described on page 396 of The 
Economist last week.) 
The publicity about the Israeli project has caused a flurry of 
consultations between the other Arab states on ways and means 
of frustrating it. The question is on the agenda of the conference 
of the Arab foreign ministers that opens in Cairo on Monday. 
Iraq, which usually speaks loudest on Israeli questions—presum- 
ably shouting to bridge the desert which providentially separates win the 
Baghdad from Tel Aviv—will be a conspicuous absentee unless govern: 
the customary Lebanese efforts at mediation succeed. to take 
The depressing question arises: what means are available to ance of 
them in their resolve to keep the Jordan river where it is? The (admin 
current Arab opinion is that the foreign ministers will decide on ; that 1° 
an appeal to the United Nations. But the reception of the Arab .¢ budget. 


case in New York may well be disappointing. Israel can carn good fhe genera 
yon for Alger 
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ed channel) 
FROM: 


Australian Embassy, 
WASHINGTON, 


258 CONFIDENTIAL, 


Repeated Austunat (information copy London ana Paris), 
De Gaulle's Position, 


Brown (Officer-in-Qierge, French Affairs) aid not 
Gone"dev that de Gaulle's ascumption of new powers meant 
that he had any particularly drastic measures in view, His 
existing power- were considered to have been sufficient to 
permit any action he might now contemplate, It seemed doubtful 
that there would be any extensive purge, since too many people, 
at ali levels,would be implicated if any investigation vent too far. 


Ze Brown tended to regard de Gaulle's move principally as 

a gesture that Something had been done to remedy the situation 
which had permitted last week's Crisis, The move was also fully 
Consistent with de Gaulle's conception of himself as the "netional 
magistrate” and reflected his basic @isdain for "politicians", 


oie Lisenhoweér was not asked about jigeria at his press 
Con@éerensce yesterday, Brown said that the state Department 
bricfing for him had been that United States had been "very 
worried" about the situation; that the i'rench had been asked 
whezher the United States could do anything to help but that 
mo Suggestions had been forthcoming: and that the United 
States had "full confidence" in de Gaulle, 
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2040 
Rec'd: 5th February, 1960. 
1451 


(via leased channel) 


FROM: 


Australian Embassy, 
WASHINGTON. 


256. CONFIDENTIAL. 


Repeated Australian Mission to United Netions, 
(copy London and Paris). 


Sigeria. 


Brown (Officer-in-Charge, French Affairs) said 
today State Department's information from New York wasgenerally 
Similar to that in United Nations telegram number 63. Some 
of the Arab States had worked hard as moderating influences 
during last week's crisis, For exemple, Moroccan police had 
broken up mobs demonstrating against the French nuclear testing. 
The United States had urged restraint upon the Moroccans, but 
had been surprised at the forceful measures taken to quell mob 
activity. 


ts Despite the moderating influences from New York it 
was still hard to guess what the F.L.N. would do. They lacked 
firm leadership and F.L.N. Commanders in the field took a 
different view from their political representatives in New York , 
and other Arab representatives. The extremists would argue that, 
with time so strongly in their favour the fighting should 
continue, and that there should cither be no negotiations with 
France, or only if F.L.N. pre-conditions were met. de Gaulle 
Could not, however, be expected to tolerate the pre-conditions 
demanded by the extremists, such as a detailed agenda and 
guarenvees concerning the form of referendum for Algeria, 


3. The State Department hoped, but was not over= 
optimistic, that moderste counsels would prevail and that 
discussions in Paris would get under way. The sooner this 
happened the better, lest some new impediment to negotiations 
arose. However, the State Department could not think of anything 
to help matters along. 


ire Brown mentioned that, following public criticism of 
United States policy last weck by F.L.N. leaders, the French 

had asked the State Department to issue a rebuttal. However, 
the French had withdrawn their tequest when the State Department 
pointed out that this would involvc public acknowledgment by 

the United States of the position of the F.L.N. 


6. fhe State Department would also ignore criticism 

dast week by a meeting in Tunis of the All Africa People's 

Congress, A 
fir tin 
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This is the opinion of many diplo- 
matic observers at the United Nations, 
Already, like blinding sand storms, re- 
percussions are sweeping Europe and 
Asia, shaking the Middle East, and even 
jolting the Americas. 


The reason for this lies in the oil 
buried beneath the Sahara sands which 
extend over an area larger than Aus- 
' tralia. 


And the treasure, at 
first thought to be a 
‘mirage, is assuming 
added glitter with every 
passing day. 
| Soon Sahara ofl — French 
oil —will start flowing inte 
the world markets, 

At the United Nations 
headquarters, in New York, 
it is believed that within the 
next few years the Sahara 
may conceivably change the 
world balance of power. 

Certainly it is expected 
to put an end to the Arab 
“oil squeeze’’ on the West 
and greatly reduce the 
political inHuence of the 
Middic East (and Presi- 
dent Nasser) on world 
affairs. 

Long-established patterns 
of international trade may 


By 
“The Age”’ 
Correspondent 


in New York 
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sandy slopes with their 
swords and Islamic fanati- 
cism. 

And now, on the threshold 
of the space age, the Sahara 
appears to be about to shed 
its shroud of sand to re- 
vea} its: vast and long-un- 
disturbed riches. 


* 


FFRANCE'S discovery 

and development of 
this oil bonanza comes 
at a time when there is 
an oil glut in the world, 
and coincides with the 
discovery of large oil 
deposits in the neigh- 
boring desert kingdom 
of Libya. 


By 1965, according to some 
estimates, each of these two 
North African regions may 
be producing at the rate of 
one million barrels a day. 

This compares very favor- 
ably with the fabulous pro- 
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'S emergence 
as a decisive factor 
in the affairs of man- 

kind is not as unusual 
as it seems. 
4 it has been said that 
Nsomething happens in the 
VSahara every 1000 years. 
Four-thousand years ago, 
recorded history 
—4t was the world’s art 
aint- 


single oil producing region 
in the world. 
Other American oll ex- 
Romana.” perts believe these estimates 
One thousand years ago to be exaggerated, and pre- 
the Arabs swept its endless dict a combined output of 
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BIG FLOW CERTAIN, 


OIL RICH SAHARA’ 
BOOSTS FRANCE 


EW YORK. February 5.—The Sahara desert, long forgotten by man and 
history, is in the throes of a revolution that is helping to change history | 
and possibly also the political destiny of man. 


one million barrels dail 
both from Algeria an 
Libya by 1965. 
én 50, at today’s rate of 
producing from all the com- 
ined sources of the Middle 
Bast, this represents about 
one-fifth of total world con- 


cog ae 

e French have al- 

ready made arrangements 

with the big American and 

French oil Samy ae who 
the rich 


three years. : 

Moreover, the French are 
trying to get their oil pre- 
ferred status in the six- 
nation European common 
market. 

But this move is said to 
be meeting with great Oppo- 
sition from the US. State 
Department, which sees in 
{tthe first seeds of economic 
dislocation of certain Middle 
Eastern nations 


* 
I"RANCE now buys Arab 
oil to the extent of 
about 350 million dol- 
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FRENCH oil geologists 


fire a seismic charge in 
a Saharan ollfield. 


lars a year. By next 
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year she will reduce)’ 


that figure by 


80); 


million, and by 1965 by |; 


250 million dollars. 


If and when the six com-| 
mon-market nations decide): 


to switch to Sahara oll, the 
Arab countries — and the 
American and British oll in- 
terests there—will feel the 
pinch very severely. 

What the litical con- 
sequences will be as & result 
of this economic setback is 
anybody's gucss, 

One school of thought be- 
lieves that a lessening of 
Western dependence ° on 
Middic Eastern oil willbe & 
‘healthy 
nationalism. 

It might pave the way 
to a peace a ment be- 
tween Israel and the Arab 


i 


antidote. to Arab), 


world, thus remov a 

major Sepa to the 
ons 5 y. 

"Othe fear that the Arab 

leaders Will not take this 

‘ving down"’; that Nasser 

‘i not allow the Suez): 


Canal to lose its economic 
and political importance. 
Faced with such @ pros- 
pect, these observers feel, 
‘the Arabs might go all out 
‘to prevent French develop- 
ment of the Sahara by aid- 
ingiseh further the Algerian 
rebels 
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AGeneral de Gaulle and the French Army x 


By DAVID THOMSON 


General de Gaulle, there was a figure thar the army could trust, 
they felt, to look after their interests in Paris and not sell out 


in Algeria. 

; whole? The first reason is that it is not only in But then—last September—President de Gaulle’s proposals 
Algeria that it has had to fight a long, wearisome, and incon- for the future of Algeria did include the possibility of eventual 
elusive war since 1°45, Before that—for some seven years before independence. This aroused the fury of the settlers and worried 
the Algerian war began—it fought an even longer and no less the army leaders infected with the attitude of the colons. Having 
exucting war im Indo-China, It fought there bravely and tena- So effectively, once, overturned a government and even a republic, 
cio'sly but in the end it lost—at the hands of Asian forces—and it is tempting to try again if one gets desperate enough. 

France lost her main Far Eastern colonies, The regular soldicrs— But I do nor think the army view now—at least its general view 
especially the professional officer-class—tend to blame the politi- —is at all the same as in May 1958, It seems to me less com- 
cians for committing them to hopcless engagements and humiliat- mitted, certainly less closely identified with the extremist views 
ing them, Meanwhile there was Suez—again the soldiers felt that of the colons. De Gaulle’s policy of keeping the army part from 
the politicians threw away what they had gained. The army came politics has had some effect, It is not easy to see how, this ume, 
to feel st was being used, recklessly and inconsiderately, by civilian a change of the régime could be brought about without a much 
governments in exploits which they bungled. greater risk of touching off civil war, and I do not think the 

Again, this war in Indo-China had the effect of cementing the army wants that. Therefore, so far, it has kept aloof: it has left 


unity of the army itself, The expeditionary forces there consisted the active agitation to the political extremists themsetlves, and 

enurely of regulars; they fought this long, tough war in a far- shown great reluctance to take part in the business, on govern- 
away country of which France scemed to care little. They became ment orders. 

q ‘band of brothers’, and the paratroops, especially—the well- In the collapse of the insurgents it was the loyalty of the army 

trained, highly selective and disciplined shock-troops—gained 2 to General de Gaulle that was decisive, Their obedience to his 

sense of being self-contained, separate, a real lite. Their hero, orders turned the barricades into a prison, and left the rebels 

in fighting in Indo-China and Suez and North behind them with no option but surrender, There are two import- 

ffair. On one hand the army was 

spared the ordeal of firing on Frenchmen and has won new ¢stcem 


HAT has set the French Army—that is to say the 
regular . soldiers, not the national servicemen—to 
some extent apart from the French nation as a 


Massu, took part | 
Africa. ant features of the whole a 
This experience not only brought new unity and cohesion to on F 

the army; it isolated it from the nation and intensified a feeling of from the nation for its discipline and loyalty. It has learned the 

alicnation from the state: it came to distrust and hate the civilian dangers of getting too closely connected with the extremist politics 

politicians. Then—transported to Algeria where the paratroopers of the settlers. All this is to the good, for 1 may diminish its 

were aske Ks they had not been trained for, such sense of alienauon. On the other hand the army stull has a lead- 

as policing 4 civilian population and hunting down terrorists who ing part to play in the future of Algeria. It has to fight on until 

hid away i towns—this feeling of alienation intensified. Some it defeats the Algerian nationalist rebels. It has to complete the 

got caught up in the extremist right-wing politics of the Algerian process of ‘ pacification * that must, De Gaulle has vowed, precede 

French colons, who were convinced that the civilian governments any final settlement of Algeria's future,. The crucial question 
ationalist rebels and remains whether army discipline and effectiveness will measure 


terms with the Algerian n 


; me © : . SiN 
a in Algeria 100. This feeling led to the crisis of May 13, up to these tasks 
3058 and the threat of civil war, It was avoided because, 10 — Based on a talk in* At Home and Abroad * (Home Service) 
7 
a 
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Pe4.R15 
201/5/2, 4th February, 1%0. 
Memorandum No. 99. 
The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
Canberra — A.G.T. 
THE ALGIERS INSURRECTION — SEQUEL 
1. Reference is made to Ministerial Despatch No. 1 of 3rd February, 
1960. 
2. Immediately after the end of the insurrection, the Government 


summoned a special session of Parliament (on 2nd and 3rd February). 
Parlioment was asked under Article 36 of the Constitution to allow the 
Government to govern by decree for a period of one year in certain 
preseribed fields - "for the maintenance of order, the safe-guarding of 
the State, the pacification and administration of Algeria." There was 
little opposition in the National Assembly to this request and it was 
approved by 449 votes to 79. One or two attempts to cut down the field 

of the special powers were resisted by the Government. The Senate spproved 
the measure the next day by 225 votes to 39. 


3. M. Debré's speech, in introducing the Government's proposition 
in the Assembly, did not throw mich light on what the Government plans to 
do with its special powers. But when he referred to the need to remove 
all ambiguity in French policy in Algeria, to put the State in a position | 
to face up to the tests of the age, to pt all French authorities and 
institutions responsible for Algeria behind the Government's policy and 

to "adapt" French political institutions, M. Debré revealed that the 

Government, that is, de Gaulle, is aware of the tasks which the Algisrs 
insurrection has shown lie ahead, (for these tasks, see the Despatch 

under reference.) And M. Debré did assure Parliament that the Government 

had no intention of interfering with the essential liberties of the 

citizen. 


4. The interesting features of the voting in Parliament weret- 


(a) The very solid support of the Government by the U.N.R., 
the M.RP., the Radicals and the Socialists. 


(>) The split in the Independents (perhaps a reflection of the 
departure of M, Pinay from the Government} a majority 
supporting the Government but 45 out of 119 in the Assembly 
opposing, abstaining or not voting). 


(c) The opposition of the Commmists. 


(4) The support of the Mosbim démutés for the Government - 32 
out of 48 in the Assembly, 20 out of 24 in the Smate. 
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5. The question which remains/whether de Gattlle can do what is 
necessary. ‘The obtaining of special powers is only the start. This 
means little more than thet de Gaulle, in the essential fields, does 
menns ve 40 be bothered (for one year) with the feelings of the National 
Assembly (which is predominantly Right—-wing). But these did not worry 


him much in the past. 


6. It is widely reported that there will in due course be a re- 
shuffle of the Government, as well as changes in the hisrarchy in Algeria. 
As regards the Govarmaent, M. Guilleumat, the Minister of the Amy, is 
said to have incurred de Gaulle's displeasure by his handling of the 
Mesma affair and, of course, it ig he in the first place upon whom the 
Army's performance during the insurrection reflects. M. Gut} aumat's 
removal to a less important portfolio is freely predicted. Of the 

other Ministers, little has been reported except that MM. Couve de 
Murville and Joxe appear to have acted ereditably and thet M. Soustelle 


may quit the Governnent. 


7. As regerds Algeria, the Governor-Genera4,( M. Delouvrier! # 

speech on retiring from Algiers could not have done him much good in 
Paris. One passage in it, that about how there would be a reconciliation 
between the insurgents and himself if the former laid down their arms, 

was repudiated by the Government and is said to have annoyed de Gaulle. 

It must be remembered that Delouvrier, an economist, was taken from the 
Goal and Steel Commmity mainly to supervise the implementation in Algeria 
of the Constantine Plan. It has become apparent during the ineurrection 
that a man of a different background is required for the top civilian 
post in Algeria. The change may not, however, be made for some time. 


8. ks for the Army in Algeria, there will no doubt also be some 
changes. Whether these will effect General Challe is anybody's guess 
at the moment. At least one of the General's statements during the 
insurrection was hardly in line with the Govermment's Algerian policy. 


9. Tie Government is showing signs of a determination to deal with 
those in Algeria involved in the insurrection. M. de Serigny, a partisan 
of "Algérie Frangaise", who runs the newspeper "L'Echo d'Alger" has been 
prevented from bee es a holiday in France ‘the had just left Algiers by 
sea when apprehended) and put under house arrest. ‘The extremists Dr. 


have been arrested. ‘The sinister Col. Godard, the head of the i] 
warfexe-section of the armed forces in Algeria and a leading 13th May 
figure who was seen at the side of M. Ortiz on 24th Jamiary; has been 
relieved of his functions. Further arrests in Algeria, as well as in the 
metropole, are expected by the press. 


10. There is one other point to report. That is thet during the 
Algiers insurrection, the insurgents released from detention four of 
those condemned for complicity in the "Bazooka Affair" and took than 
behind the barricades. ‘They disappeared along with M, Ortiz just before 
the insurrection concluded. ‘They have not as yet been found. 
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o~ AMBASSADE DE FRANCE 
SERVICE DE PRESSE ET D’INFORMATION 


972 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. REgent 7-9700 


FRENCH AFFAIRS - No. 99 February 4, 1960 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT GRANTED SPECIAL POWERS 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF LAW AND ORDER 
THE SAFEGUARDING OF THE STATE 


AND THE PACIFICATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF ALGERTA 


On February 2, 1960, the French Parliament was convoked in an extra- 
ordinary session in order to vote special powers to the Government for one year 
to deal with the situation in Algeria and with any threats to the State or to 
the maintenance of law and order. The National Assembly voted for the bill on 
February 2 by a margin of 441 to 75; on February 3, the Senate also voted in 
favor of adoption by 226 to 39. 


What are these special powers? 


The Constitutional Basis 


The system of government established by the Constitution of 195€ is 
based on the principle of the separation of powers. It rests with Parliament 
to pass the laws relating to a number of matters which are enumerated in Article 
34, of the Constitution. Parliament alone has legislative jurisdiction in these 
matters. However, Article 38 of the Constitution provides that Parliament may 
authorize the Government, for a limited period of time, to take through ordin- 
ances measures that would normally come under the jurisdiction of Parliament. 

Tt is Parliament that determines the scope of the authorization granted to the 
executive power; it is also up to Parliament at the end of the period of special 
powers to ratify, at its owm discretion, the measures that were taken by the 
Government in the exercise of its special powers. 


The Present Law 


In the law passed on February 2-3, 1960, Parliament by no means ab- 
dicates its own authority. Special powers are granted to the Government only 
in certain specific fields, namely "for the maintenance of law and order, the 
safeguarding of the State and the pacification and administration of Algeria." 
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The regular sessions of both Parliamentary assemblies will be held 
on the dates provided for by the Constitution. Parliament will continue its 
normal functions of legislation, voting the budget, and general supervision of 
Governmental action. 


FULL TEXT OF THE LAW GRANTING SPECIAL POWERS 


Explanatory Statement (Exposé des Motifs) 


Once again, France is being put to the test by serious events. 
Doubtless the authority of General de Gaulle and the unity of the Nation 
behind the Chief of State have succeeded in saving the Republic from a major 
erisis, whose consequences would have been incalculable. But, in the over-all 
situation in which the country finds itself, and considering the extraordinary 
nature of the Algerian problem, the risk of deep-seated disturbances remains hang— 
ing over the State. 


In order to enable the Republic to surmount this risk in every case, 
it is essential, in accordance with Republican tradition and in implementation 
of Article 3& of the Constitution, to give the executive the means of dealing 
with a very unusual situation and to make appropriate use of the authority of 
the State, which is the primary condition of the nation's future. In other 
words, the Government must be able to take by ordinance the measures necessary 
for the maintenance of law and order, the safeguarding of the State and the 
pacification and administration of Algeria. Such is the aim of the present bill 
which the Government is introducing. 


Thus the purpose is neither to embark, through this means, on a 
series of comprehensive reforms nor to reconsider the fundamental principles 
of our public law. It is merely necessary--but this is fundamental--to give the 
words "Republican /form of/ Government" the meaning they must have in a period 
of extraordinary difficulty. 


The period provided for this delegation of powers is a year, that 
is to say, it will last throughout the two next ordinary sessions of Parliament. 
Nevertheless, the ordinances that will be taken will have to be placed before 
Parliament for ratification by April 1, 1961 at the latest, or before the open-— 
ing of the first ordinary session of next year. 


Article 1 


Over the signature of General de Gaulle, President of the Republic, 
in accordance with Article 13 of the Constitution, the Government now in office 
is hereby authorized to take through ordinances, under the conditions provided 
for in paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 3& of the Constitution, measures that are 
normally within the domain of the law and that are necessary in order to ensure 
the maintenance of law and order, the safeguarding of the State and the 
Constitution, the pacification and administration of Algeria. 
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The authorization provided for in the preceding Article shall be 
valid for a period of a year from the day of the promulgation of the law. 


Article 3 


Government bills submitting for ratification the ordinances 
taken by virtue of Article first above must be filed with Parliament 
by April 1, 1961 at the latest. 


Article 4 


The provisions of the present law shall be null and void in case 
of the dissolution of the National Assembly. 


STATEMENT OF PREMIER MICHEL DEBRE TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON FEBRUARY 2 


Last week, in Algiers, some Frenchmen rose up against the State and, 
because they rose against the State, it was even possible to fear the beginning 
of a civil war. 


This is not the first time in our long history that we have wit- 
nessed such a tragedy, but there is no sight more bitter. Themitter has been 
brought to court. The courts will weigh the acts and motives; they will seek 
out the complicities, the hidden ambitions. 


Doubtless, in some cases, a lack of a sense of responsibility was 
partly the cause of this action which almost dealt France--then in the full 
Swing of recovery--a very sore blow. But irresponsibility is not a political 
excuse, above all when, as in this case, it plays into the hands of political 
ambitions which are both very clear and very harmful. 


The ordeal was surmounted and, thanks to General de Gaulle, 
surmounted quickly. 


But from these barricades, from this outbreak, from the actions 
which preceded and accompanied them, there are lessons to be learned. 


All ambiguity must be removed from France's policy in Algeria. 
The State must be put in a position to face the harsh tests of this 
difficult century in which we live. 
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The Algerian tragedy is vast and complex. Its causes, its aspects, 
its prospects have often been analyzed from this rostrum. There is no use 
in going over them all again in detail. 


What matters above all is to understand and to make it understood 
that France can settle this tragedy only to the extent that her line of 
policy is not doubted, to the extent that all the authorities and administra-— 
tions responsible for the future of Algeria base their actions on this policy 
alone, and also to the extent--and this is of prime importance--that there 
ean be no doubt as to the stability of the institutions and the firmness of 
the State. 


The difficulties are considerable and no one in Metropolitan 
France ought to underestimate them. Five years in an atmosphere of war has 
given every one in Algeria an extreme sensitivity. Pacification has certain- 
iy made undisputed progress during the past months. Entire regions of Algeria 
are ready once more to take up their normal life. However, anxiety remains, 
It remains among the French of Moslem stock over whom hangs the threat of 
atrocious reprisals. It remains among the French of European stock whe, if 
they understand the evolution that is necessary, do not clearly know if they 
should accept it, or how they should orient this evolution. It remains in 
the army cadres which, after so many months of struggle, are passionately 
devoted to the mission in the name of which so many of their comrades have 
fallen. It is, moreover, thanks to this passionate devotion that they are 
carrying out a task that is admirable, more than admirable--one that is even 
moving, as such a large part of the civil service action is moving. But this 
very devotion makes some liable to react too easily to all the propaganda 
and all the calumnies. 


What must the State do? What must constituted authority do? 
We must bring peace, we must determine the policy of the future. In the 
first place, the task of pacification goes on. It is, as the Chief of 
State recalled, the army's essential mission. It is in order to ensure 
this total pacification that all the youths of the nation have been mo- 
bilized for more than two years of their lives. 


An offer has been made in the name of France which is called 
"a céase-fire." Its terms and conditions have been defined, There has been 
no response to it up to now. Consequently, as was provided and has always 
been said, the effort of pacification will be carried on until it has been 
completed and France will continue to make the effort which is necessary so 
that--throughout all Algeria--order in the towns and the countryside and 
security for all the citizens may reign again. 
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be still more basic in the months to come--to meet these exigencies, it ig 
éssential to strengthen the possibilities of action of the executive. This is 
why, in accordance with Article 3& of the Constitution, the Government asks you 
for these special powers, which are both defined and limited by the bill that 
we are asking you to pass. 


Thanks to this law, ordinances can be taken in the Council of Minis— 
ters, submitted for the approval of the President of the Republic--who will 
therefore, in the last instance be the judge of their opportuneness-—-and 
finally, once they are approved, applied without delay. 


Some will say, "You have enough power.” 
Others will add, “You are asking for too much.” 


I will answer in advance, "We do not have enough power and we are 
not asking for too much." An old democratic State, in which all the State 
mechanisms are, so to speak, entangled in numerous legislative texts, which are 
so many impediments to its action - - this State cannot, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, readily deal with either slow attempts at demolition from 
within or sudden attempts at total subversion. There are too many obstacles 
today placed in the way of governmental action on institutions and on men. It 
is necessary therefore to be able to decide, to decide quickly, to be able to 
secure the enforcement of these decisions. 


That is what demands a provisional and exceptional delegation of 
power. On the other hand, you must realize that we do not ask too much. To 
ask too much would be to want, when there is no urgency, to change the 
fundamental laws of social life, or in other words, to threaten the fundamen-— 
tal principles of our public law, or in short the foundations of liberty. Let 
everyone know and weigh what I am going to say: we ask the powers necessary 
for the maintenance of urder, for the protection of the State, for the paci-— 
fication and the administration of Algeria. This is what is essential to the 
life of the Nation. 


But we haveno reason to ask for more and we will not do so. if 
there are some retiorms of the economic or social order to be made, if some 
reforms touching institutions must be considered—-and as you know, the evo- 
lution of the Community will probably demand it--these reforms will be asked 
of you through the normal procedure, that is to say by following the usual 
‘forms and the present distribution of powers. On the other hand, there can 
be no question of a reconsideration of the essential liberties. tis a 
fact that for the duration of the special powers you, members of Parliament, 
will be present as the Constitution requires and just as experience has 
taught, it is the presence of parliamentarians and the existence of a free 
right of criticism that are the first and the fundamental guarantees of the 
rights of Man. Your legislative power, your budgetary power, your right 
ef general control over the Government and your right of censure remain. So 
that there may be no doubt on this subject, the powers that we ask are 
limited and will retain the exceptional character that is defined in the 
text, 
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In addition to this juridical answer, I would like--and this is 
essential—-to make a political answer. It was in order to safeguard the unity 
of the Nation, to ensure its future. that in 195& General de Gaulle returned 
to power; that a Constitution was drafted under his high authority; that the 
Nation finally called him to the head of the State. There is no national 
unity, there is no future for France apart from liberty. This liberty—-we 
know--is a part of her legitimacy, The Government which has no ambition 
other than to carry out successfully a national policy of recovery could not, 
without being disloyal to itself, without contradicting the principles which 
are those of General de Gaulle's action, alter in any way whatsoever the 
foundations of our political system. 


We are all trying--and I mean all of us—-a difficult experiment: 
in spite of the storms of the century, in spite of the problems that the 
Nation must face, we are trying to uphold the State according to the laws of 
liberty, that is to say through democracy and through the Republic. 


The experiment is difficult because liberty, the necessary liberty, 
is a handicap to power since power is the principle weapon which makes it 
possible to dominate men and events, especially since the systems and ideologies 
which we are fighting make the all-powerful authority the very reason for their 
existence. 


The experiment is particularly difficult in Algeria, where France 
must win the pacification against the harsh methods of the rebellion by re- 
Suming her countenance of justice; where France must, while respecting le- 
gitimate rights, effect very profound changes in the action of the State, 
in the structures of the administration and in the metho’s of men, and also 
in the extensions that these structures and methods imply in Metropolitan 
France. 


Difficult as it is, the experiment must succeed. It is necessary 
that it should succeed. 


This requires a nation at work, and-- at the service of this 
nation at work--a republican State, whose policy is clear and whose govern- 
ment is obeyed. 


It is for this purpose and for this purpose alone, that we ask you 
to pass this bill. 


Let your prompt approval, your approval given by an impressive-— 
ly wide margin, be a guarantee of the spirit in which this law will be 
implemented, and let it be evidence of a will on your part to be good artisans 
of the national unity, side by side with the Chief of State. 
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AUSTRALIAN EMBASSY, Dv. Gb ; 
PARIS. 
1M 
201,/5/4 bra Bebruary, 1960, (68 7 
Despatch No. l. 


THE ALGERIAN INSURRECTION 


Sir, 


The insurrection which flared up suddenly in the city of 
Algiers on 24th January, 1960 and petered out eight days later was an 
alarming event not only in terms of Algeria but also in terms of the 
French political situation. The Government has, fortunately, won the 
trial of strength precipitated by the Algerian settlers. Im the process, 
however, the Algerian problem has been revealed as ome which can still 
test to the full the authority and cohesion of the French state. The 
insurrection, and especially the circumstances surrounding its develop- 
ment and final suppression, suggeststhat General de Gaulle's reorganisa- 
tion of the French State has not been as successful as it had previously 
appeared to be and raises grave doubts for the future. 


to the In ion 


2. The origin of the Algiers insurrection can be traced back to 
the revolution of 13th May, 1958, which brought the end of the Fourth 
Republic and the return to power of de Gaulle. The revolutionaries of 
195% came from two camps - those who were disgusted with the endemic, 
political instability of the Fourth Republic and wanted to put an end 
to it and those who wanted to keep Algeria as a part of France. The 
revolutionaries of the first camp had a ready solution - a Gaullist 
restoration. Those of the second camp had no clear idea of the future 
but they accepted the return of de Gaulle to power in the expectation 
that he would follow a policy of "Algerie Frangaise." After twenty 
months of Gaullist government, it had become clear to advocates of 
"Algérie Frengaise" that their assumption was false, that de Gaulle 
has his own prescription for Algeria and it is not necessarily "Algérie 
Frangaise." 


3. De Geulle's prescription is that in due time after peace has 
been restored in the territory, all its inhabitants should have a free 
choice to determine its political future, that is, self-determination 
(or "euto-determination" as the French call it). It is only recently - 
on 16th September, 1959 - that de Gaulle came out with this policy, 
which he succeeded in having endorsed by Parliement. Prior to this 
time he had refused to commit himself to any policy for Algeria beyond 
the crushing of the rebellion and the economic and social development 
of Algeria. 
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| 4. His earlier reticence on the issue can be attributed to the 


h wish not to provoke an open conflict with the supporters of "Algérie 
Frangaise". Had it not been for a build-up in 1959 of pressure abroad 
in favour of a liberal solution, de Gaulle would probably have econtimed 
to keep his future intentions to himself. for he had used the sixteen 
months before 16th September, 1959 gradually to weaken the power of the 
Algerian settlers, This power lay mainly in the considerable appeal the 
settlers’ cause had for the armed forces serving in Algeria, especially 
the professional soldiers. The link between the settlers and the forces 
had been well illustrated by the 1953 revolution. When he returned to 
power, de Gaulle set out systematically to break the link. He removed 
piece-meal from Algeria all the top-ranking officers associated with the 
rebellion (with the exception of General Massu) and replaced then with 
officers of whose loyalty to himself he had no doubt. Massu was retained 
and even promoted to command the key military district of Algiers because 
he was a staunch Gaullist and because his role in the rebellion was an 
honourable one. In this way Massu (who was even before 1958 a popular 
figure because it was he who crushed the terrorists in Algiers) became 
a symbol to the settlers of the professional soldiers! sympathy for their 


cause. 


5. Once de Gaulle announced his programme of gelf-determination 
for Algeria and had it adopted by Parliament, the settlers mst have 
realised that their position was slowly but surely being undermined. 
France had opted without mich ado for a policy which meant that the 
Moslems of Algeria would be able to vote down "Algérie Frangaise." 
Despite the numbers of the individual géputés in the National Assembly 
woo believed in "Algérie Frangaise", Parliament had proved no safeguard 
at all for the cause, and de Gaulle had put out of the way the settlers! 
most influential Amy friends. It is probably from this time, late in 
1959, that the settlers made a conscious decision that de Gaulle was not 
the man for them after all, and began to phot his removal. Bvidence to 
support this conclusion includes the re~appearance of the old 13th May 
settlers' organisations, the emergence of new settlers' groups and a 
scurrilous press campaign against de Gaulle. All these activities were 
assisted by the anxiety which arose from a recrudescence of rural 
| terrorism by the Algerian rebels. It is doubtful, however, that the 
settlers were ready to strike by 24th Jamary, 1960. They were probably 
planning to move later (perheps when de Gaulle would be absent abroad). 
; They acted when they did because General Massu presented then, unwittingly 
it seems, with an opportunity which they thought wes too good to miss. 


The Course of the Insurrection 


6. This opportunity was the interview given by Massu to a well- 
regarded correspondent of the respectable Munich newspaper "Stiddeutsche 
Zeitung", The interview was published on 1$th Jamary. In it, Massu 
was reported as saying:- 


(a) De Gavlle's policy for Algeria was not that of the Amny. 
De Gaulle had become "a man of the left". De Gaulle did 
not understand Moslems. The Moslems yould interpret his 
policy as a sign of weakness. More firmness should be 
shown towards the rebels, e.g. by establishing tribmals 
with extraordinary powers. The Army would impose its 
views, if necessary. 


(b) Perhaps the Army had made a mistake in restoring de 
Gaulle to power in 1958. 


The correspondent also wrote that some of Massu's answers to questions 
implied that the Army would not in all circumstances obey de Gaulle 


unconditionally. 
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Py Coming from Massu, whose loyalty to de Gaulle had never been 
questioned, this interview was explosive. Summoned to Paris to explain, 
Massu, after seeing the Minister of the Army, stated publicly (through 
the Minister) that:- 


(a) The Moslems remained confident that de Gaulle would 
bring peace to Algeria. 


(b) He, Massu, and his Army Corps were completely loyal to 
the Commander in Chief in Algeria (General Challe) and 
Ghalle's loyalty to de Gaulle was not in doubt. 


This statement may have been good enough for the Minister of the Amy, 
but not for de Galle. It could hardly be interpreted as a retraction 
of the remarks which the "Siddeutsche Zeitune" confirmed had been made 
to its correspondent, and de Gaulle promptly relieved Masm of his 
command. He then barred M. Bideuwlt from visiting Algeria (Bideult is 
the President of the Rally for French Algeria, a group of Right-wing 
jemuté set up in October, 1959). Bidsult replied with a defiant 
communiqué . 


$. Another factor that may have influenced the timing of the 
insurrection may be mentioned. Shortly before the Massu press interview, 
it had been announced that a conference of all top Governmental authorities 
concerned with Algeria had been convened by de Gaulle for 22nd Jamary. 
The announcement of such «= conference in advance was an unumial step and 
aroused rumours that de Gaulle was about to embark upon a bold, new 
initiative vis-8-vis the Algerian rebels, particularly in view of th 
increase in terrorist attacks. But after the conference a commmiqué 

was issued which not only re-affirmed the programme of 16th September, 
1959 but also stated that before the end of 1960 a start would be made to 
prepare the way, albeit very tentatively, for self-determination by re- 
establishing mmicipal councils in Algeria and by setting up broadly 
representative groups in Paris to study Algeria's problems. This decision 
must have disturbed the already excited Algerian settlers and made them 
overlook another decision of the conference - to establish extraordinary 
judicial procedures to combat terrorism. 


9. Toe crisis in Algiers came the following Sunday, 24th Jamuary. 
From early morning large crowds of Buropeans began to gather in the centre 
of the city and to demonstrate in favour of "Algérie Frangaise." There 
was evidence of prior planning and of organisation of the crowds by two 
settler organisations. One was a students’ organisation led by M. 
Lagaillarde, an Algiers lawyer and député. The other was the French 
National Front, an orgenisation launched late in 1953 which seems to have 
a large European-worker content. This is led by the ex-Poujadist café- 
propristor, M. Ortiz, end M. Martel who was a leading 13th May figure and 
now speaks for some of the rural settlers. A disturbing feature of the 
demonstrations was the activity of numbers of "Territorial" soldiers in 
uniform and carrying arms. * ## Towards the evening the demonstrators 
began to erect barricades in the centre of the city and to establish a 
perimeter. When the police tried to stop them, they were fired upon. 

The police retaliated and in the ensuing fighting about 24 persons were 


* The Territorials are reservists who at the end of 1955 were organised 
into local units to help the authorities from time to time to maintain 
order. They were commanded in 1957-53 by Col. Thomazo, an extremist, who 
was a leader of the 13th May revolution and is now a gapute. 
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killed and 136 wounded. (Most of the casualties were gendarmes.) ‘he 
Army restored order and declared a state of siege. By nightfall the 
insurgents' perimeter was cordoned off. 


10. The next day the situation deteriorated. During the night 

the Army allowed munitions to reach the insurgents and the "siege" of 

the insurgents’ perimeter rapidly became a farce, with besieged snd 
besiegers fraternizing and civilian supporters of the insurgents moving 
freely into and out of the perimeter. The insurgents called for a 

general strike and Algiers obeyed. The insurgents commenced to strengthen 
their defences, revealing the possession of weapons which could have only 
come from the Amy. The general strike spread throughout the main cities 
of Algeria snd demonstrations also occurred in Oran and Constantine. It 
became clear that the insurrection had mass support among the settlers ag 
well as the sympathy of at least a large part of the armed forces 
stationed in the Algiers region. But the insurgents! efforts to waip up 
the support of the local Moslems failed dismally. Yor its part, the 
Government did nothing except issue appeals for order and deliberate. 

Its apparent indecision, reminiscent of the Fourth Republic, gave rise 

to serious doubts whether it could cope with the situation. ‘The ingurgents 
demanded the unequivocal withdrawal by de Gaulle of his sel f-determination 
programme for Algeria and the adoption by him of the policy of "Algérie 
Frangaise.". 


ibs Throughout these eventful days, the metropole remained out- 
wardly calm. Massive, almost unanimous, support was none the less mani- 
fested ~- spontaneously - for de Gaulle. On 28th January the Government 
began to show signs of a determination to put down the ingurrection. 
Either to forestell a spread of the insurrection to the mainland or to 
show the insurgents that they would find no aid there, the police searched 
extreme-Right premises throughout Frence and detained some 25 extreme— 
Right figures (notably M. Le Pen, the ex-Poujadist, now Independent, 
député from the Sorbonne district). In a speech at the Conseil d'Etat 
thet day (arranged prior to the insurrection) de Gaulle indicated that 

he would discharge his responsibilities. It was also announced that he 
would address the nation the next day, That night the Governor~General 
of Algeria (Delouvrier) and General Challe retired from the pressures and 
emotions of Algiers to an Army camp at Reghafla. All these developments 
must have deflated somewhat the insurgents whose self-confidence had been 
bolstered by the Government's earlier vacillation. Nevertheless, and 
despite bad weather, crowds of civilian supporters continued to demonstrate 
near the perimeter the next day and the insurgents' leaders proclaimed 
their determination to continue the struggle. 


12. In his address to the nation on 29th Jamuary, de Gaulle, 


wearing military uniform:~- 


(a) Re-affirmed his self-determination programme for Algeria 
as the only solution of the problem and refused 
categorically to modify it in response to the demands 
of either the F.L.N. or the insurgents. 


(b) Denied point-blank that self-determinstion meant the 
abandonment of Algeria. He would rejoice when the 
Algerians, in deciding whether Algeria should be closely 
linked with France, chose "the most French solution". 
What that solution was in his view he would say in due 
course. 
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(ec) Demanded that the Army obey him. "What would the French 
Army become except am anarchistic and derisory collection 
of military fiefs if some of its elements imposed con- 
ditions on their loyalty?" 


(2) Called upon all Frenchmen, including the Moslems of Algeria, 
to support hin. 


13. This was the lead that France had expected of de Gaulle and had 
been awaiting. Beyond Algiers, things returned much to normal. Above all 
de Gaulle's address appears to have obtained enough response in Army he 
circles in Algeria to open the way towards weakening the insurrection. 
Strong and fresh troops were moved into Algiers, Massu's paratroops, who 
had been given the task of besieging the insurgents and had failed, were 
moved out, the Army ordered the civilian population to return to work and 
the Territoriala were commanded to report to their headquarters (the 
alternative being to face charges of desertion). By 31st Jamary the siege 
of the insurgents had been made almost watertight. The insurrection 
flickered for the last time that day. Crowds called to come to the 
barricades by the insurgents were by and large repulsed by the Army. One 
hundred or so Territorials then gave up the struggle. The remaining 
insurgents, some 1,500, did so on lst February. 


14. The circumstances of the capitulation are not, however, 
| completely reassuring for the future. The insurgents were given threes 
| options — to go home without their arms, report to their headquarters if 
they were territorials or go off with the Army and fight the rebels as 
special units. Some 600 seen to have opted for the latter course. Though 
: , it is not certain that they will be free from prosecution, this seams 
generous treatment. Moreover, the insurgents were given military honours 
as they marched out, M. Ortiz and his "staff officers" disappeared, as 
did M. Martel. M. Lagaillarde has, on the other hand, been arrested and 
imprisoned i, Paris, together with two other députés who were behind the 
barricades, MM. Biaggi and Keoush. No doubt M. Lagaillarde figures that 
he ean put his trial to the good use of establishing himself as the martyr 
of "Algerie Frangaise." 


Gonglusions 


15. The insurgents apparently counted not only on the full support 
of the settlers, but also om that of the Amy; they expected also sub- 
stenticl backing (perhaps under pressure) from the urbanised Arabs, and 
widespread sympathy in France, even within the Government. They mst have 
hoped thet, under this pressure, de Galle would either aecept their 
demands or retire again into private life, leaving the way open for a 
Government that would renounce his Algerian policy. Where they erred was 
in their wnderestimation of de Gaulle's fixrmess, and of the loyalty of the 
French people and of much of the Amy and the extent to which metropolitan 
Frence accepts his policy ag the most reasonable approach to the Algerian 
problem. Their hopes of Arab support were, of course, fatuous. 


16. Perhaps the most significant lesson of the insurrection is that 
it revealed in a most convincing way the general support that de Galle 
commands throughout metropoliten Francs, expressed not only through the 
press but in many thousands of letters and telegrams to the President. 

This spontaneous support transcends, moreover, the traditional political 
divisions of Right, Left and Gentre. It has been confizmed as the major 
factor in French political life at the moment and should tend to strengthen 
even more de Gaulle's position domestically and internationally, as the 
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government of France. There is no doubt that de Gavlle's handling of the 
situation caused by the insurrection has added to his stature » for he has 
achieved (even if only temporarily) victory not only over the insurgents, 
but also over the uncertain clements in the Army and even over those 
members of his Government whose support for his Algerian policy has been at 
best lukewarm. At the same time, it has revealed that this policy is 
endorsed by the people of metropolitan France as the most hopeful approach 
to a problem that all desire earnestly to be solved. General de Gaulle 
has provided the F.L.N. and the Algerian Moslems (as well ac the world) 
with striking evidence of his own determination to stick to his Algerian 
programme end to see that the Algerian people will be given the opportunity 
of deciding freely their political future. 


zs It reusins to be seen whether this will make the F.L.N, less 
intrensigent. At least ths events of the past two weeks mst surely make 
the F.L.N. think very hard about the future. The insurrection revealed 
clearly that if self-determination is not applied in de Geulle's lifetime, 
that is, within the next five years or so, it may never be applied. The 
principle has survived the insurrection but this was only achieved by the 
firmiess of de Galle and the use of his great personal mithority; there 
can be little doubt that the insurrection would have meant its abandonment 
by any other French Government. Whatever the wishes of the people of 
metropolitan France, it is unlikely that any post—de Gaulle administration 
would be able to enforce aclf-determination in Algeria. (It is still by 
no means sure that even de Gaulle can do so.) The settlers will not 
accept it without great compulsion, and at least em influentiel P rtion 
of France's professional soldiers (who link Algeria with Indo-China) are 
so mich in sympathy with them that they could not be relied upon te deal 
effectively with a recalcitrant settler opposition, in de Gaulle's absence. 
Against this background the F.L.N. would be well advised to work towards 
an early application of the principle of self-determination, and to con- 
eentrate upon sectiring conditions in which the choice of the Algerian 
people will be free from the sort of pressures which the insurgents 
endeavoured to impose upon the Arabs of Algiers. 


13. The Army's role in the handling of the insurrection leaves 
mach to be desired. It is true that de Gaulle finally found enough forces 
ead forces loyel enough to persuade the insurgents to capitulate. But the 
question still remains whether he could have found forces ready in the 
last resort to do battle with the insurgents (if it had come to that.) 

De Gaullie's problem was that even if such forees could be found = which 
was considered by many as doubtful ~ their enployment would have created 
or revealed a deep division within the Amy, and at the same time would 
have widened the existing gulf between the settlers and metropolitan 
France. This crucial test was avoided, leaving many questions unanswered. 
There is no doubt, however, that the French Army to-day is by no means 
simply an instrument of the State, reliable in all political circumstances, 
irrespective of the duties that it may be ealled upon to perform. Gon- 
sequently, the final sanction on which the State's authority rests is not 
completely sure, and there is a real possibility that, in some circumstances, 
the French professional soldier would onerge as the master, not the servant 
of the State. The Army's role in the 1958 revolution had commonly been 
attributed to its discontent with the ineptitude of the French politician. 
But the explanation goes, apparently, deeper. The Army is not, it appears, 
at present prepared in all cases to obey the French Government even when 
thet Government is its own most eminent and respected figure, de Gavlle. 

To repair this state of affairs in the Army is now one of de Gawlle's most 
pressing tasks. 
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19. It is not, unfortunately, his only task. He has also to try 
te suppress once and for all and make subject to law and order those who 
participated in the Algiers insurrection end their supporters, mainly in 
Aigeria but also some in metropolitan France. Counting upon their support 
among the Algerian settlers and in the Army, the insurgents no doubt 
decided to capitulate so that they might live to fight another day. It 
will require all de Gavlle's strength and obstinacy to see that this 
purpose is defeated. He commenced the process on 2nd February, by obtain- 
ing from Parliament the grant of emergency powers to his Governnent for 
one year. 


20. De Gaulie faces still another urgent and difficult task. This 
is an overall task, affecting the political framework within which the 

two tasks already mentioned fall. That task is to strengthen further the 
French State as a whole by developing a more healthy political life through- 
ont the netion. It is probably true that since he returned to power, de 
Gmlle, im his quest abroad for "grandeur", has paid too little attention 

to political conditions at home. The insurrection brought out clearly the 
loneliness" of de Galle. Im the face of the crisis, de Gaulle's ministers 
proved divided snd indecisive. He has often spoken in the past of this 
"loneliness", as the price the great man of state has to pay. But the great 
man of state has to beware of the danger that this very quality of 
"loneliness" brings - that below the pinnacle of greatness there may be a 
void. The Algiers insurrection shows that although the people are for de 
Gaulle, apart from him there is a political vacuum in France and waiting to 
fii1 the vacuum is a military-fascist dictatorship. It appears from this 
that de Gaulle mist become somewhat less lonely and independent. He has to 
govern and yet allow the development under him of a healthy political 
activity. If he fails in this task, the political future of France after 
de Gaulle seems all too clear. 


21. Gopies of this despatch are being sent to the External Affairs 
Officer, London, snd the Australian Enbassy, Washington. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


fC Ldrl the 


Ambassaor. 


The Minister of State for External Affairs, 
Parliament House, 


Canberra, A.C.T. 
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ALGIERS 
REVOLT | 


_,_ PARIS, February 1 (A.A.P.- 
Reuter).—The eight-day revolt 
in Algiers appears to have 
collapsed. | 
-_ At noon today Pierre Lagaillarde, 
red-bearded 29-year-old former para- 
‘trooper, marched from behind his city 


we 


barricade followed by 500 of his armed 


"men. | 2 
Rebels led by the other insurgent 
‘leader, cafe-owner Joseph Ortiz, have 
‘begun dismantling their barricade. 


City Strike O 

-- These dramatic develop- command in Algiers for the 
ments followed the end/past week, was yesterday 
this morning of the gene-|fePlaced by his deputy, 
ral strike in Algiers, in General Kleber Toulouse. 


, Gen. Gracieux, who is _ 
response to an appeal by thought to have been ox | 


— EEE 


etn tent 


the Commander of the|<vipathetic towards the ex- 


Algiers Army  Corps,|tremists, was posted back to 
General Jean Crepin. his command in eastern Al- 
Simultancously the Army /S¢Fia. 
had tightened its grip around| General Toulouse now | 
the rebel ‘redoubt in thejranks next to General Cre- 
heart: of the city. pin, who is known for his, 
Algiers’ streets this morn-|unshakeable loyalty to Pre- 
ing were clogged with sident de Gaulle. 
‘crowds streaming to their| Yesterday, paratroopers 
jobs. Shops and cafes re-|for the first time used their 
° ‘and bus services/fists to turn back a group of 
were normal. )Evropean youths trying to 
General Crepin ordered|cross their lines, although | 
all Public servants back tojthe milling crowd, na 


théir jobs and schools andjat 2,000 at one point, man- 
sheps to reopen. aged to break through in 
He promised that troops|small numbers. 

would protect shopkeepers} By nightfall the demon- 
from any interference by the/strators had drifted away, | 
diehard rebels, who called)and an atmosphere of stale- 
repeatedly over their loud- 
Speakers yesterday for a con- 
tinyation of the strike. 

he return to work sig- 
najied a further decline in 
opular support for the 

ls remaining behind bar- 
I oi es in the city, 


rritorial 


mate seemed to be develap- . 


Hardened Troops _ 
Ring Redoubt ! 
The French News Agency 


BL The battle-hardened para- 
infantrymen, alpine 


raat gle? RTARTA paopr infontmen., alpine NAA: A1838, 25/2/11 


Wh ARE! 
fgents for the past Weeklaires have sealed off the, 
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‘leader, cafe-owner Joseph Ortiz, have 
begun dismantling their barricade. 


. | ah . | | 
City Strike Over | 
_ + These dramatic develop-,command in Algicrs for the 
ments followed the end re ig bs ees 
4 _|replace y is eputy, 
ie cried aie General Kleber Toulouse. 
: ches Gen, Gracieux, who is 


response to an appeal by thought to have been of 


the . Commander of the) -ympathetic towards the ex- 

Algiers Army COrps,|tremists, was posted back to 

General Jean Crepin. \his command in castern Al- 
Simultaneously the Army Sera. 

rad tightened its grip around; General Toulouse now i 

the rebel tedoubt in thelranks next to General Cre- 

heart of the city. ipin, who is known for his, 
Algiers’ streets this morn-|Unshakeable loyalty to Pre- 

ing were clogged with sident de Gaulle. 

crowds streaming to their) Yesterday, paratroopers! 

jobs. Shops and cafes re-|for the first time used their | 

opened and bus services|fists to turn back a group of 

were normal. \Evropean youths trying to 
General Crepin ordered|cross their lines, although | 

all Public servants back to|the milling crowd, estimated 

théir jobs and schools and/2t 2,000 at one point, man- 

shops to reopen. laged to break through in 

€ promised that troops|small numbers. 

would protect shopkeepers) By nightfall the demon- 

from any interference by the/strators had drifted away, . 

diehard rebels, who called|and an atmosphere of stale- 

repeatedly over their loud-|mate seemed to be develop- 

kers yesterday for a con- 
pate of the strike, _ |Hardened Troops 
return to work sig-|5. 

nalled a further decline we Redoubt 

Popular | SUPPOr Aor ©! The French News Agency 

rebals Tema e behind bar-| timated there were 4,000, 


ricades in the city, troops ringing the redoubt, 


ey many pulled out of combat 
Territorial against the Algerian insur- 


gents in Eastern Algeria. 
Walk Out man The battle-hardened para- 
_ -sAbout 180 territorials}troops, infantrymen, alpine 
who had been with the im-|troops and Foreign Legion- 
ents for the past weekjaires have sealed off the) 
walked out last night, most|barricaded area with their 
of them with flags flying and|mud-smeared lorries parked 
officers at their head. closely side by side, and 
“Troops surrounding the|man-high barbed wire en- 
arta let them pass after tak-jtanglements. : 
ing the names of cach man) farly today the Algiers 
as ‘he filed through. Radio broadcast an appeal to 
They apparently marched) students behind the barri- 
out in belated response t0\cades to listen to reason, It 
an * ol —— aes uay said: 
mobilising ¢ territorial). - 
forees and placing themlyou) ty yoow it 
under malas! ohn nae offi- “If you wish that the fight 
A ewe cre keavin which we have waged bear 
At ate samara aire leah fruit, return to your homes. 
: In this way you will avoid 
ing, There are still others ‘line blood 
_ Gnside and I.don't think they|SPU'D8 ay. 
will leave.” “Abandon immediately 
"General Jean Gracieux,|this fight which now bas no 
who had been in operational |4!m. 
_ General Crepin denied 
insurgent reports that the 
lArmy was going to assault 
the rebel position. 
Lagaillarde was reported! 
earlier as saying that ‘a 


—E—EEE———————————————— 


group was determined as 
ever, “but we will never be 
the first to open fire.” 

Ortiz, shouting against| 
Army loudspeakers last} 
night, called to. the crowd! 
just before curfew began,| 
“We shall fight on to the 
death.” 


Apart from the continuing! 
campdign against the Mos- 
lem rebellion, life in the 
remainder of Algeria is re- 
turning to normal. 

A full council of Muinis-} 
ters (Cabinet meeting) under| 
General de. Gaulle _was| 
called for 10 a.m. in Paris} 
today. 

At the same hour 13-) 
million workers and students) 
in Metropolitan France) 
Stopped work for an hour in| 
a show of support for the! 
Government against the 
Algiers rebels. 

The strike was called by] 
the Communist-led General 
Workers’ Confederation, | 
Socialist and Catholic trade- 
union organisations _and| 
national student federations. ' 
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sent: 2nd February, 1960 
2000, 

Reca 3rd February, 1960 
1620. 


(Via leased channel) 


FROM: 


Australian Embassy, 
WASHINGTON, 


233. CONFIDENTIAL, 


Repeated Australian Mission to United Nations, 
New York (information copy to London, Paris and Bonn. 


FRANCE: AND ALGERTA, 


. Valdes (French Affairs) said today that the State 
Department view could be summed up by "so far so good", It remained 
to be seen what use de Gaulle would make of the special powers 
he: had sought, but no-one was likely to be critical so long as he 
continued as the effective bulwark against chaos, 


2. The State Department interpretation of the French 
Constitution was that the Special powers could be used to cover 
anything, although they were being described by Debre as relating 
only to matters affecting "the security of the State", with ordinary 
legislative processes to apply to other matters, However, 

"Security of the State” was itself capable of wide Application. 


3% de Gaulle's probable aim was to avoid the 
indecision and resistance from some sections of Cabinet, which 
Was apparently manifest during last week's crisis. His position 
vis-a-vis the Army would also be strengthened. His special powers 
might not be particularly democratic, but foreceful measures had 
become necessary when the Army itself ceased to accept orders, 


4, fhe conscripts sent to Algeria during the crisis 
apparently h-d shown none of thc concer for the Colons previously 
demonstrated by the paratroopers, The eonscripts probably reflected 
the attitude of the public in France, and, unlike the paratroopers, 
were not concerned over the jirmy's prestige in Algeria, 


MIN, & DEPT. Bua. 

Po.M.'S. 4th February, 1960 
SEC A/Ss LA MR.EASTMAN UN PAC&AM AMEST S&SEBA B. APEN 
E ME CINE 6UDDLCSCCENPEDT. 
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Austraiian Embassy, _— 


201/5/. ist Pebruary, 1960, 
Mencrandus No, 82, 


— 


he Secretary 
Department of External Affairs, 


Canberre - A.C.T. 


RLGERTIA 
l. The National Council of the Algerian Revolution (C.N.R.A,) met 


in secret session at Tripoli from 15th December, 1959 to 19th Jamary, 
1960. This is the F.L.N.'s executive, Early in the session it was 
freely reported that « re-shuffle of the "Provisional Goverment of the 
Algerian Republic" (the G.P.R.A.) was in hand, This was officially 
denied by M. Ferhat Abbas but just the same the re-shuffle, a drastic 
one, duly took place, 


t.A. published two communi ques, The 


26 On 20th Jarmary the C.N 
the establishment of a Cabinet War 


first announced the re-shuffle and th 

Comittee, the second contained @ policy declaration, The first 
communique is by far the most important, The G.P.R.A. has been reduced 
from 19 to 13 members. Of this 13 only 8 are "effective" for the other 
five, notably Ben Bella, are detained in France, 


5. The ©.P.R.A. is now composed as follows:- 
Premier Ferhat Abbas 
Vice-Premier and Minister Bel Kacem Krim 


for External Affairs 


Vice-Premier Mohanmed Ben Bella 

ee ee eee ee 

Mirdaters of State Hocine Ait Ahmed 
Rabah Bitat w 
Mohammed Boudief mn 


j 
ohammed Khider w 
Mohammed Said 


Minister for Social and 
pA RL ne SR 


Meet Hs 7 on " - . 
Cultural Affairs Abdelhamid Mehri 
Minister of Armaments and 
— — - 
Fe ~ on + . ‘elt - on 
Gereral Liaisons Abdelhafid Boussouf 

ee eee 
Minister of France and 

ats 

ma] Ww " . % . 
SBcqnamic Affairs Ahmed Francis 

m Detained in Prance 
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Minister of Information M'Hammed Yazid 
Minister of the Interior lakhdar Bentobbal 
4, The personalities dropped from the "Government" are Lamine Debaghine, 


the former Minister for External Affairs, Tewfik el Madani, Ben Khedda, 

the former Minister for Social Affairs, Mahmoud Cherif, the former Minister 
for Armaments and Oussedik, Lamine's elimination did not come as a 
surprise as he had lost favour, apparently because he is not well regarded 
by the A.L.N. (the F.L.N."s "Army"). Khedda, Cherif and Qussedik made up 
the "China lobby" within the G.P.x.A. Each favoured co-operation with and 
aid from Communist China and each had gone on mission to China, Cherif 

is a friend of Ferhat Abbas, The only new "Minister", Mohammed Said, 

is & friend of Belkacem Krim and commands the F.L.N.'s forces in Tunisia, 
He is also said to be in charge of operations in the Sahara, 


5: The portfolio of Maghreb Affairs has been abolished, its occupant, 
Mehri, moving over/the new, combined portfolio of Social and Cultural 
Affairs, This portfolio was established following upon the Maghreb Con- 
ference of April, 1958 (at Tangiers) called by the Moroccan Istigal 

party, the Tunisian Neo-Destour party and the F.L.N. The suppression of 
the portfolic suggests that in the opinion of the F.L.N. a Maghreb 
Federation is such a distant prospect that it does not warrant the 
appointment of a separate "Ministry" and can be handled by the Ministry of 
External Affairs. 


6. The first communique also annnunced the establishment of an 
"Interministental Committee of War" composed of Beikacem Krim, Boussouf 
and Bentobbal, Each of these men are former commanders of a region of 
Algeria and of the rebel bands in the particular region, This Committee 
replaces, it appears, the old Ministry of the Armed Forces, Its functions 
have not been published, 


Ve What is the significance of the changes in the G.P.R.A.? The 
Significance appears to be:- 


(a) The "Military" wing of the movement led by Belkacem Krim has 
obtained ascendancy over the "diplomatic" wing led by Ferhat 
Abbas, This is apparently a reflex movement from the diplomatic 
defeat suffered by the F.L.N. at the last U.N. General Assembly. 
Ferhat Abbas has lost ground and becomes more of a "front", 

Real power is concentrated in the hands of the triumvirate, Krim, 
Boussouf and Bentobbal; 


(b) ‘The connection between the G.P,R.A. and the forces in Algeria 
has been tightened, The will of the forces can be expected to 
count far more in the future; : 


(c) Less attention can be expected in the future to attempts to 
broaden the conflict by enlisting support in extremist centres 
abroad, such as Cairo and Peking (this is a check for Peking's 
obvious ambition to reveal her world status by interfering in 
Algeria); 


(da) The G.P.R.A. is now in a better position to negotiate with the 
French on behalf of the rebels as a whole if negotiations ever 
come to pass, 


8. The policy declaration contained in the second communique breaks no 
new ground, It re-affirms the F.L.N.'s acceptance of auto-determination 
and recalls that Ben Bella was nominated to negotiate with France, an offer 
that head not been accepted, But that is about all, This is umsual 

as earlier congresses of the C.N.R.A. had drawm up and published policy 
platforms, Perhaps the explanation is that the F.L.N. did not want to 

say anything more about policy so as not to make matters any more 

difficult for de Gaulle, particularly at a time when the results of 

de Gaulle's Algerian conference on 22nd Jamary were being awaited. 


4 Copies to London and Washingcton, 


(Sed. ) Alan Renouf, 
Counsellor, 
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Se Aecording to “Le Monte’ which is normally close ¢ 
the Government, it io now becoming clear tha insurrection is not 
directed only towards securing the abandonment of 

ade Gaulle’s Algerian policy of 16th Sectember, but is part of a 
Larger plan to change the regime and remove de Gaulilc. accord-= 
amg tO Dhis view the plan would entail action within Metropolitan 
France a9 well as Algeria. 


ibe Whether the Government actually believes such an 
attempt is now being made to execute such a plan or is merely 
endeavouring to stir up popular support for a firm policy (even 

in opposition to the Army should that be necessary) one cannot say. 
However, the Government has seized five new supports (three Extreme 
Right, one Moderate Left and one Communist). It has also arrest- 
ea one member of Parliament (ie Pen) and is conducting a number 

of police searches in Extreme Richtist circles. 
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Sent; 50th January, 1960. 
FROM: WW s =) 5 i 9 > 
: LUOL : 
= rie 41 3 < a) Vv | OF 
Australian Embassy, Be ee eS Shel ce Ne ss a 
PARTS. O9CO 


7 CONPIDENT Ts. 


Repeated Savingram London 23, Washington 23. 


Lbveriae 


ee ek oes 


Bie De Gaulie's address to 


to the insurgents. “he address was in the strongést terms. The 
insurgents greeted it by crying "de Gaulle to the Gallows’. Their 
isaders announced the: would consider overnight their next steps. 


> 


2. De Gau e's policy is clearly to demonstrate the 


—o 

isolation of the insugents from the rest of Orance and the unreas— 
Onability of their position. Whether his speech alone will cause 
the insurreetion to ecsumble however is extremely doubtful. Lt 
might even provoke th: insurgents to attempt more aggressive action 
(yester%ay they oceup:ed the Town Hall where the hunicipal Council 
is in continuous essinn). SO far they and their civilien support- 
ers in Algiers have widoubtedly been sncouraged by the at least 
Passive assistance of the army there. The reaction of the army. 
units to de Gaulle's speech will consequently be a key factor in 
the evolution of the situation in figeria.s. Bven before de Gaulle 
Boeke two army Corps Commanders (Oran and Constantine) had announced 
firm support of de Gaillé end it is genera ly believed that there 
18 nO sympathy for the insurgence among the 250,000 National 
Servicemen in Algeria. in Algiers itself the attitude of the 

bwO patacnucs resimenis may weit be uecisives 


3% it the insurgents held out, sand especialiy if they 
endeavour to enlarge their field of action, de Gaulle must take 
firmer measures requiyving some action by the APMY: The strain 
on their loyalty will obviouri: will obviously depend upon what 
they are esked to do. Although the situation is still clearly 
grave de Gaulle's declared firmess encourages velier thau the 
insurrection can be overcome. 

Walker 


MIN. & DEPT. COPS FS 
MiNe & DEPT. DEFENCE 


a ; I a Ge 

Pils 's 3ist January, 1960. 
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- ¥ropeans in Algiers 


'<- - _ | Chronology on Alger ia -\ 


OV satel ; - 

we =) Following is a chronology of the A Igertan crisis, ichikh— 

sat ae © <*\acastouched off by the ouster of Maj. Gen, Jacques Massu 
“et SS Para ted? as civiland military commander in the Algiers area: 


Shae UC ae : Monday, Jan. 18—General)Oran and other Aigerian cites. 
ic eh Wa . - + |Massu is quoted by the Munich About 3,000 paratroopers. take 
act an Tes : -|newspaper Sueddeutsehe Zel-|up positions around the cn- 
pal nas —-|tung as having told a corre-:trenched insurgents in Ajgiers 
7 iN : -ispondent: in an interview that but are under orders to hold 
the Prench Army did not under-| their fire. In Paris President 
CBee or” 3 W\jstand President de Gaulle’s|de Gaulle presides aver an 
a’ : : |policy of self-determination for|emergency Cabinet mmceting anid, 
DRS kA a ,| Algeria and might oppose it, (in a communiqué issuedam{ter- 
SN et ee oe 4 Tuesday, Jan. 19—Genera! Ward, makes icléar his Pesolve 
SS ey" Massu is summoned to Paiis;to. maintain his Algerian poticy 
Wiese ; » i |to. explain the statements attrib-| and to quell the-insurrection. 
Pare orth aay ar oly uted, to, him by the Munich! Tyesday, Jan, 26—The insur- 
fo Cagle Tah Ys Tienes et eee ses | HOY SPAPET. gents continue to build up their 
bn a i YS -) |. Wednesday, Jan. 20—Striking | strength while the French Army 
Ld oe Ne ee, ‘back at his critics; President|/holds aldof, making no attempt : 
Pe Bt 2 a mC *\de Gaulle reaffirms his policy|to dislodge them, ‘ ; 
oS ae AIRS a et | alibehy cera for Al) Wednesday, Jan. 27— Paul 
Se, wed ae mec Delouvrier, Delecate General or 
“« AOS eC ee Friday, Jan. 22—General Massu| chief civilian official in Algeria, “ . 
Se Dee hei he jis dismissed as French civil andjappeals to the insurgents to ; ; . 
Phy i ON it akrd ‘jmilitary commander in theicall off the strike, He and © i 
"ho el =) | Algiers area after President de|Gen. Mauriee Challe, the st , 
ST Ss u aif ~ \Gaulle confers with twenty-three; preme commander in Algeria, 
1 NR teert grec I oe high civil and military leaders on) who also makes a broaticast, 
Ta dei UR ahr the Algerian problem and Gen-lexpress sympathy with the po- 
YS thy > 4 = feral Massu 18 barred from thelsition of the Europeans. Gen- 


Fe “y= eS eseiconference. leral. Challe also. says: “The 
Boy nee “dae ys a} Saturday, Jan. 283 — General|French Army is fichting ‘so 3 
$i Uy Pan's 7 ame Shas Np \Massu. who is received by Presi-|that Algeria will remain defin- 
el ts La ae dent: de Gaulle in a haif -hour|itively French." Several hun- 
on ey Te sip tent * Se ymeéeting, gives the impression of} dred Moslems demonstrate in 
1D ae Hy Te NS Se Si AS La ‘wanting to avoid further trouble, | favor of President de Gaulle at 

eee ao ~~~ Meanwhile, in Algiers, groups of|Mostaganem in western Alge- 
" ok. " ~ | young men advise shopkeepers to| rlay they are dispersed, report- ; , Yt 
Seb Pee Siclose in protest against General) edly with loss of life, 
EOS Manse at | MaASsu’s dismissal. The strike is) Phursday, Jan: 28—On in- 

a — 4 virtually complete by 11 A.M.) ctructions from Paris, M, Delou- 
os pa pet) Angry crowds surge through) icr and General Challe leave 

rr _ “\downtown Algiers shouting “De|-_. a2 oe aN oe ee tO 
ieee f a7 for a secret command post oute 

Ys ¥, ||Gaulle to the stake: lside Algiers. Before going, M. 
SRR. Ve tee Sunday, Jan,24— Armed Euro-|Delouvrier urges the Moslems) 
awe | ty pean demonstrators clash with) who outnumber the uropeans 

Pei Sr '_ ‘security forces in Algiers, leav-jin Algeria nine to one; to dem- 
Soa] eee ing more than a score of deadjonstrate their loyalty to Pres- 
hoe ** and more'than 140 injured,About|ident de Gaulle, There fs no 
Ce ' Ne te a 1900 of 20,000 demonstrators en-|immediate response, The strike 
i alt ps os ‘trench themselves behind barri-|subsides and the censorship {s ' 
= Wig Nght he ee es ¥cades in downtown Algiers. Ajlifted, but the insurgents Cone , 

< ON Magee. ©) press censorship is imposed. Initinue to man their barricades 
eo ee. ra rau \) Paris President de Gaulle prom-jand to defy the Government, ; 
as ee oie f jises to do ‘his duty. All public Friday, Jan. 29—General de 
NW ee dae el eral Pees ccenes Bre banned in metro-iGaulle, in uniform, broadcasts 
eae A? i 5 ‘politan France. Premier Michel) ar, order to the army to testors 
on WEY, ET ee \Debré flies to Algiers during the) qrder and end the insurfection. 
ie he, hgh” sole ee night. He stands firm on his program 
Pt {ix ey | Sfonday, Jan. 25—The Euro-jfor  self-determination The 
rit AS eh She ~ y pean insurgents behind theirjarmy in Algeria calls up -the 
Hears 6)" er te : barricades build their strength|home guard, in effectsorcering 
Ae Pal at a ee AY Curae /up:to about 2,500. Their leaders ruardsmen out from Defindsthe 

ye The F5- are Pierre Lagaillarde, youth-|/barricades. All French parties 
ey ; 4 "\ful Deputy for Algiers, and|back President. de Gaulle ex- 
9 re eR ee Joseph Ortiz, a cafe owner andicept the Right-wing Independ- 
is . byte dies tee Ve lchief of the extreme Right-wing|ents, The Algcrian rebel move- 
0 gabe ‘} pe French National Front, Thou-|ment bids. Moslems stry aloof 
Re “a wie: sands of lsuropean sympathizers|from the dispute, lest they “be 
lags ay. No imi) around the area, Strkes|n ed by the European ‘in¢ 
and demonstrations spread to's 
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| - FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
u -* 

FEW days of real crisis were sufficient to reveal the political 

; A Sanptinee behind the institutional facade of the Fifth 
2 Republic. The facade could glitter and the new institutions could 
at impress superficial observers as long as the machinery of govern- 
of ment met no resistance. The executive looked strong when faced 
2 with a submissive parliament and an apathetic country sull stunned 
in by the events of May, 1958. But when, this week it came up against 

by the first-solid obstacle—the passive resistance of the soldiers in 

| ev Algeria, “neglecting ” to carry out orders—the institutional fagade 
rel crumbled. Behind it was revealed the solitary figure of the man in 
ar: the Elysée. 
M General de Gaulle was at once faced with a choice. He might 
ps seek a compromise with the army—a compromise which in fact 
se! would be a surrender with face-saving devices—and thus recognise 
pe it as the dominant power in the country. Or he could try to 
be resist. In that case he had to counter the effective power of the 
te military with a popular force in France. In other words, he had 
ne to try to fill the political vacuum which nearly two years of reliance 


on the “saviour” have created in the country. He has one major 
advantage, however, which the men he displaced in 1958 did not 
enjoy. There is no de Gaulle at Colombey now who can be pro- 
duced and presented to the French people as an alternative to clash 
or surrender. 

Wise after the event, some commentators have been pointing out 
that General de Gaulle would have been in a better position for a 
trial of strength with the army and the Algerian settlers, say, in the 
autumn of 1958, after his overwhelming success in the referendum. 
Since then, his popularity has decreased. The government's 
measures of economic austerity antagonised large groups in the 
nation. The general’s foreign policy set him at odds with the 
“Europeans” and with the faithful supporters of the Atlantic 
alliance. The manner in which the schools issue was handled 
increased the hostility of the Left. M. Pinay’s departure was a sign 
that the conservative opposition was not limited to the advocates 
of “ French Algeria” led by M. Duchet and M. Bidault. Even 
in the Gaullist UNR itself there were elements of hostility (as 
illustrated by rumours that M. Soustelle was going to resign from 
the government). 


And yet it is safe to assume that if a referendum were held 
in France on the policy of self-determination for Algeria, the 
general would muster an overwhelming majority (though its com- 
position would be very different now from the majority that sub- 
scribed to his return to power). And so by the mid-week it was, 
indeed, being suggested in Paris that such a referendum was the 
gencral’s answer to the passive resistance of the military. M. 
Mollet’s Socialists made this proposal Officially on Wednesday. To 
some it scemed a better weapon than the full powers the general 
could obtain by invoking Article 16 of the 


Constitution, because 
what was now necded was popular support and not the empty 
trappings of authority. 


Technically the matter looked simple, Parliament would have 
had to be recalled because, as the constitution provides, a referen- 
dum can only be ordered when parliament is in session. All this. 
however, would have taken time. Judging by the various pro- 
nouncements issued by parties and trade unions so far, and the 
letters of support reaching the Elysée, there is little doubt that the 
communists and other left-wing groups would urge their supporters 
to vote for the policy of Algerian self-determination. The cleayage 
between General de Gaulle and the army would thus widen. 
Appearances of unity would be dropped and the risks of a clash 
would be increased. If the army refused to bow to the popular will 
of France, President de Gaulle would ultimately have to take the 
Pa 
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decision M. Pflimtin never dar 
@ nation in arms, 


Symbolically, the president’s choice can be described as between 
the de Gaulle of 1958, who was brought back to power by a military 
putsch in Algeria, and the de Gaulle of 1944, who returned to 
France as the head of a Resistance in which left-wing elements were 
strong. The second alternative cannot appeal to him: it would 
destroy the myth of unity and the general’s pretension to be an 
arbiter above parties. But it seems in Paris that the present 
ambiguity—with General Challe proclaiming the army’s loyalty 
both to the government and to an Algeria French for ever—cannot 
be preserved for very long. Soon, if the army does not give in, 
President de Gaulle will have to take a decision, if only to end the 
apathy of metropolitan France and throw its weight into the balance 
against militant European Algeria, By Thursday, right-wing 
extremists like M. Le Pen were being. arrested in Paris but the idea 
of the referendum was apparently being abandoned and the 
government's next move was hard to see. Not to act is also a policy, 
though M. Pflimlin did not find it a paying one. To pretend that _ 
the army is loyal and obedient is no solution either, Whatever the | 
general decides to do within the next few days, the veil has been 
lifted and the Fifth Republic will never have the same face again. 


The French Army—I 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE army's wishes and the army’s intentions are the question- 
T marks that have seemed this week to govern France’s imme- 
diate future. In a way, the political problem is now much more 
circumscribed than during the crisis of May, 1958, which brought 
about the end of the previous regime. Then, it was relevant to 9 
wonder about the attitude of parliament, the parties: or the trade 
unions. Only when M. Pflimlin—the head of the government at 
the time—renounced any attempr to bring popular forces into 
play was he compelled to surrender to the army and accepr the) 
conditions of its commanders, In the Fifth Republic the political 
and institutional void surrounding the monarch is such thar the 
whole affair is, from the start, reduced to a secret dialogue between 
General de Gaulle and the army commanders controlling the 
situation in Algeria. 

In fairness, it must) be stated that the’ army’s importance in 
politics is by no means a new phenomenon. “At the turn of the 
century, after the Dreyfus case, a bitter struggle was necessary 
to curb the political ambitions of the General Staff. After the 
second world war the army's part in politics: grew /as successive 
governments of the Fourth Republic abdicatéd their responsi- 
bilities and allowed commanding’ officers to run ‘the country’s 
colonial policy... A’ trial of strength became inevitable. It came in 
May, 1958, when the army command in effect vetoed parliament's 
choice of government. After a parody of resistance, government 
and deputies gave in and France changed regimes. To grasp the 
ambiguous relationship between the army and the President of its 
choice—a choice since endorsed by a massive popular vore—ir is 
necessary to glance back at the events which have helped to’ shape: 
the attitudes of the military cadres. 

Many French officers are haunted by memories of defeat. The 
army’s last real victory is over forty years old ; and even at Port 
Said in 1956, when victory of a kind came within its grasp. it 
was snatched away. The feeling is the more bitter since'the French 
forces have been fighting, in colonial conflicts, almost uninter- 
ruptedly ever since the end of the second world war. The Indo- 
Chincse war culminating, in 1954, in the disaster of Dien Bien 
Phu left a deep mark. Officers emerged from this traumatic shock 
with three fixed ideas: resentment against the civilian government 
in Paris “which has let them down”; a crude conception of a 
world in permanent struggle between the Ghristian good and the 


ed to take—threaten the army with | 
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Mr Macmillan’s Trail of Doubt 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


HATEVER success Mr Macmillan achicv 
his African tour—in Ghana and in Nigeria—has of the Malawi Congress party. 
not been repeated in the Federation of Rhodesia half-hearted, while all the oth 
and Nyasaland. And rash though i 


happen on the fourth leg in South Africa, 


¢ stoned by a crowd led by members 
But evén this demonstration seemed 
er African nationalist demonstrators 


ed on the first two a civic luncheon in Blantyre wa 


t may be to prophesy what may have been downright apathetic. They have rarely numbered more 
it seems likely that his than a hundred in any one place, and most of them have been 
il Stand out as the notable failure of the teenagers or very young men. Mr Macmillan has in most centres 


visit to the federation wi 


The blame for this lies made a point of going over to talk to them, and has usually left 
that of the Rhodesians and them smiling ; in one place they actually cheered. Even the much- 
ely failed to appreciate publicised “bomb plot” at Ndola was peculiarly half-hearted. 
Mr Macmillan himself The bomb was placed in a part of the hotel where, if it had 


Prime Minister's African pilgrimage. 
less at Mr Macmillan’s door than at 
Nyasalanders of all races who have larg 
what the Prime Minister had come for. 
has made it clear 
as the logical ¢xt 


gh that he regards his African tour 
ension of the’ visits he has already made as 


exploded, the Prime Minister would not have been likely to have 
heard it, let alone been injured: And the bomb had no fuse. 


ther parts of the Commonwealth. Ghana and 


prime minister to 0 
Nigeria fully appreciated this an 
and, to some extent, ceremonial. 
Rhodesians and Nyasalanders— 
hand, expected great things 
for a categorical ass 
in any circumst 
opponents hoped 
that Nyasaland an 
from the federation either immediately o 
definite assurance about the release of Dr Banda. Stich expecta- 
ave been mistaken, but they were easily understandable 


d treated his visit as one of goodwill 


black and white—on the other 


The supporters of federation hoped gu 
that the British Government will not 
allow the federation to be broken up. Its 
for a whole range of undertakings, from a pledge 
d Northern Rhodesia would be allowed to secede 
r in a year's time, to a 


F INALLY, after a press conference in Salisbury on Tuesday night 

which was a superb demonstration of how to field reporters’ 
estions and lob them back without giving offence but at the same 
time without giving answers, the Prime Minister flew off to South 
Africa, leaving behind him more doubts and a greater malaise 
than he had found. “For this Mr Macmillan himself can scarcely 
be blamed (though it might be argued that his advisers should 
have warned him of the false hopes his visit would arouse): it rather 
ilustrates the failure of people in central Africa to realise that 
they have ahead of them an even more agonisingly doubtful year 


confusion about the future through than the one just ended. During 1960 the Monckton Commission 
lived. Rhodesians and Nyasalanders will investigate and report and the political conference on the 


after the year of doubt and 
which the federation has just 
of all races want nothing so much as an end to their doubts—even 
if this confirms the worst fear 


But Mr Macmillan has, if anything, sharpened 
n inexhaustible, his pronouncements Mr Macmillan apparently exte 


During his major public speech in 
Salisbury last weeck—he 


s of one group or another. 


His supply of clichés has bee 
always meticulously correct. 
the federation—at the Rhodes cinema in 


review of the federal constitution will, according to present plans, 
meet to take some firm decisions. Not until these things are 


the edge of doubt. completed will today’s doubts be resolved. 
nded his public non-commital 


attitude to his private discussions with Sir Roy Welensky and other 
political leaders—except about his immediate plans for Nyasaland. 


thout saying a single word On the general questions of secession from the federation, the 


-five minutes Wi 
d the British Government’s determina- furure independence of the federation, 


£ reference of the Monckton Com- 
mission. These, in most people’s understanding, including pre- protecting power, there wer 
skell’s, preclude the commission from recom- prime ministers clearly agree 
federation should be broken up—though it will 


spoke fluently for thirty 
that mattered. He reaffirme 
tion to stand by the terms 0 


sumably Mr Gait 
mending that the 


the status of the northern 
territories and the British Government's responsibilities there as 
e probably few exchanges. The two 
that these matters cannot be profitably 
discussed until the federal constitutional review, and certainly not 


n this vital issue from until Lord Monckton has reported. But it does seem likely that 


scarcely be feasible to prevent evidence 0 
being offered to the commission if it is to serve any useful purpose 
ther hand, Mr Macmillan has pointedly declined 
ms to say publicly in so many words 
will not be broken up. Equally pointedly, he 
to elicit 2 commitment to permit Nyasaland constitution—talks whic 
tories from the federation, or an 
end the Nyasaland emer- 


at all. On the o 
Welensky’s invitatio 
that the federation 
has avoided the gambits designed 
the secession of the northern terri 
undertaking to release Dr Banda, or to 
in Nyasaland on Tuesday, 
“ developing an intense African racialism ” and concern, 2 
dding that no one “ can ‘live by eating 


gency. Instead, 
politicians against 
apainst shouting slogans, a 
votes and constitutions "—perhaps his most p 
ment of the whole tour. 

It was in Nyasaland, incidentally, that he met the most forceful 
African demonstration against him as. the man who invented the 
Monckton Commission. The hotel at which he was addressing wise to conc 


Mr Macmillan has told Sir Roy Welensky of his and Mr Macleod’s 
immediate plans for Nyasaland. These are believed to include 
the early release of Dr Banda, the lifting of the state of emergency 
before the middle of the year and immediate talks on a new 
h it had been expected would 
be delayed until the federal constitutional review or after it. 
Sir Roy Welensky’s reaction to these decisions remains to be 
he warned African seen. Dr Banda’s imminent release is likely to be his greatest 
s it is of many senior Nyasaland government officials 
in Zomba who fear that. further bloodshed. will follow it. But 
there seems little doubt that Mr Macmillan has made it clear both 
to’ Sir Roy arid to the Nyasaland government that he and Mr 
Macleod are firmly committed to all these moves and that Sir 
Roy, with an eye to the federal constitutional review, would be 
ede them with the minimum of fuss. 


ositive public state- 
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Communist evil; finally,:an admiration for communist techniques 
coupled with hate. for communist. ideology. - Mao Tse-tung’s 
Wrigngs on revoluGonary strategy were translated into French. 
They did more than provide military writers with quotations about 
the nature of revolutionary war ; they became the bedside reading 
of many officers serving in Algeria. 

Qne war was, in fact, succeeded by another. Algeria provided 
2 fertile ground for the secds brought from Indo-China. A glance 
at French military publications oF conversations with French 

Officers shows that many are still convinced that colonial wars form 
a vital part of the anti-communist crusade. Communists, accord- 
ine to this version, are trying to bring western Christendom down 
by striking at its soft under-belly in the Middle East, in Africa, 
even in Latin America. In Algeria, faced with the nationalist 
rebellion of the FLN, the French command could use its new 

arsenal of counter-revolutionary weapons: strict control of the 

Moslem population, indoctrination, brain-washing—the task of the 

psychological warfare specialists was made easier by a huge re- 

settlement of the Moslem population (involving more than a million 
people). In vain was it objected that Mao’s methods succeeded 
because his was a national programme and a programme of social 

revolution. The soldiers came to belicve that if their policy did 

not bring the expected results, the blame must be put on the 

civilian government in Paris, perverted by “ defearist ” influences. 
No blame could be put on lack of men. In 1956 M. Mollet’s 


bgovernment decided to send national servicemen and reservists 
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in full control of the country. No economic programme—the 
Constantine plan, for example—can be carricd out without its 
help. No elections can be held without its consent. Secondly, 
social work among the Moslem population has given the soldiers 
a sense of mission which renders them proof against liberal 
humanitarian agitation about the torture and other horrors which 
mark the war. Often contemptuous of the French settlers and 
their obsession with privilege, many of the soldiers firmly believe 
that they are working for the good of the Moslem population 
exclusively. Everywhere the officers have assured their Mosiem 
collaborators that France has come to stay and will never abandon 
them. (‘We shall not let our friends be punished as traitors, as 
in Tunisia or Morocco. We shall not allow them to be massacred 
by the FLN ” is a refrain often heard in conversations with officers 
about the furure of Algeria.) 

Service in Algeria thus gives the army a sense of power and 
a sense of mission. By now this mood marks the French officer 
corps as a whole, and it is more relevant to General de Gaulle’s 
decisions than any “ threats” from politically minded colonels, 
Many officers who had close links with extremist settlers’ organisa- 
tions have been gradually removed from their posts through pro- 
motions and transfers. But their successors have been rapidly 
infected with the general mood. The war has its logic and the 
colonial atmosphere of Algiers is insidious. 

Twenty months ago the army had a striking confirmation of 
its political power. The Fifth Republic did not produce any 


HE news given by President Fisen- 
hower during his recent visit to 
| Morocco that the American air bases there 
would be evacuated by 1963 was not really 
news, It had been known for some time. 
But it did serve to bring it home to shop- 
keepers, hoteliers, and the 8,000 Moroc- 
cans employed on the bases that in the 
course of the next few years they will Jose 
another Jarge and particularly free- 
spending part of their alien population. 
There are several thousand Americans in 
Morocco, and they spend about $40 
million a year, 

It is also.a reminder of two other large- 
scale departures which have been going 
on and are probably by no means ended. 
The first is the exodus of the French 
settlers. There used to be nearly half a 
million Europeans in Morocco; the great 
majority were French colons. In the last 
five years a third of these haye packed up 
and left. For the moment this outflow has 
largely ceased. Whether it will continue 
depends a5 much perhaps on the main- 
tenance of the personal position of King 
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oss the Mediterranean ; ever since, the military command in 
reria has had close to half a million men at its disposal. Since 
ly a tenth were actually involyed in fighting at any onc time, 
‘rest could be spared for other tasks. Such a wealth of man- 
wer enabled the French army to extend its administrative control 
emote villages and at the same time to embark on social work 
a massive scale. The army supplied teachers, doctors, nurses, 
Iders, engineers and many more specialists besides. 

wo important consequences have resulted. The army is now 


Morocco’s Parting Guests 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


Mohammed V as on the more obvious 
question mark which hangs over the 
future of the French Army in Morocco. 
The other cxodus is that of the Jews. 
There has been a large population of 
Sephardic Jews in Morocco certainly 
since the days of the Spanish Inquisition 
and probably for longer. There were 
about 400,000 of them. In the last nine 
or ten years, since the writing on the wall 
began to spell “ Moroccan independence we 
in more distinct letters, about 150,000 have 
left, At first their departure was openly 
conducted and financed by an organisa- 
tion of the Jewish Agency at Casablanca 
called Cadima. Bur in 1956 this was 
closed down. largely asa result of the 
emotions engendered by the Suez crisis 
and of the growing power of the pro- 
Nasser Istiglal party in Morocco, Since 
then emigration has been clandestine. 
For a time the refugees managed to get 
away in small parties through Tangier. 
Bur this door was closed soon after the 
international zone was incorporated in 
Morocco; and since then their only route 
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political forces to restore the balance. 
implicitly admitted that in the crucial Algerian question the mood 
rtant to him than that prevailing 
Before revealing his policy 
16th, the 


in officers’ messes is more impo 
in the lobbies of the Palais Bourbon. 
of “self-determination” for Algeria on September 
parliament ; but he made a special trip 
sult commanders of all ranks. Those 
new plan (reluctantly, since 
f integration) did so on the 


general did not consult 
to Algeria in order to con 
officers who accepted the gencral’s 
it conflicted with the magic slogan o 


of escape has been a precarious one 
through the Spanish pracsidios of Ceuta 
and Melilla into Spain by sea, and thence 
overland to Gibraltar, where they cam go 
east by ship or by specially chartered 
aircraft, 

There are two main reasons: why tne 
Moroccan government objects to this 
exodus. In the first place it does not want 
to lose the urban Jew, who is an almost 
essential clement in the business and 
professional life of the country, particu- 
larly at a ume when Morocco wants to 
reduce its present formidable dependence 
on the French in these and other respects. 
The second reason is that every Jew who 
goes to Israel is regarded as an extra 
thorn in the pan-Arab flesh, and almost 
every nationalist in Morocco: pays at least 
lip service to the pan-Arab idea. 

The result is that the govermment tries 
to persuade them to stay with one. hand, 
and to stop them going with the other. 
Assurances of equal treatment and of fair 
opportunity have been given many times, 
and as a sign that they are accepted ‘as 
part of the community a Jew was given a 
seat in the Cabinet. But however much 
the government encourages them to stay 
and however much it tries to prevent them 
leaving, the Jews still leave for Isracl. 
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my ; “The attitude of the officers towards General de Gaulle is not 
the same as it had been towards M. Pflimlin. The general is a 
es, simply to put 2 
_ check on the Algerian policy of the present one. The riots in Algiers 
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cj “mission which has brought them the power 
Syn 9 be concluded) . tn 


dazzling prospect in France, and Europe; to attract them away 
from the Algeri 
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nationalist groups with totalitarian leanings ; b 
ship is small, their manner largely apologetic, their appearance often 
ludicrous, their purse slender, and their influence at present 
consequently negligible. 

] ee pan apart, it is confidently reckoned that 
at the most 25,000 persons belong to parties, or to other less 
ambitiously organised groups, professing beliefs that derive directly 
from the root stock of national socialism. Of these, some 19,000 
are enrolled members of four licensed political parties—the 
Deutsche Reichspartei (17,000), the Deutsche Gemeinschaft 
(1,000), the Deutscher Block (400), and the Deuisch-Soziale Union 
(600). The Deutsche Reichspartei is led by Wilhelm Meinberg, a 
middle-aged malcontent who joined the Nazi party as early as 1930 
and rose to senior rank in the SS. The Deutsche Gemeinschaft’s 
pocket Fiihrer, August Haussleiter, was even earlier afield ; he 


of eight different groups. Their names alone sufficiently proclaim 
their eccentricity: the N oigemeinschaft Reichstreuer Verbande, the 
Neutral-Deutsche-Soziale Union, the Bewegung fur Gotier- 
kenntnis, and the like. pail 

The activities of all the above-mentioned organisations are 
watched by the Office for the Protection of the Federal Constitution, 
which is responsible to the minister of the interior (unhappily at 
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present a man wh... : s-ely without a trace of brown): 
The Office's a oes beala in the Spent ; 
but under Herr Hubert Schriibbers it seems to be generally winning 
back the respect which it lost under Dr Otto: John—althoug® 2t 
the moment Dr John, who: saw a Nazi under every table; is 
probably rather enjoying the latest pother.. Herr Schribbers 2nd 
his’ men still keep in touch with representatives of the westeDD 
powers that were lately responsible for German security. \ 
Iris possible to name’as many as 18 youth groups appealing moe 
or less frankly to the primitive national prejudices that most sensible 
Europeans today are trying to overcome. The majority are let 
by grizzled survivors of petty Nazidom. Scaremongets put thett 
rotal strength at 40,000; responsible investigators at 10,000, 
Among them are the Bund Nationaler Siudenten (800 members), 
the Wiking Jugend, the Bismarck Jugend, the Schiller Jugend, 
the Jugendkorps Scharnhorst, the Fungdeutsche Freischar, and 
also the Deulscher Jugendbund Kyffhauser, which is not wildly 
nationalist in temper. None of these groups makes a conspicuous 
mark on the political scene. A failing of contemporary German 
youth is its detachment from politics. After the somersaults 4 : 
; 


ae 
: 
| 


recent history, its perplexity and distaste for engagement are to 
some extent understandable. 

Two associations that might be suspected of trying to revive _ 
Nazi ideas are the Bundesterband ehemaliger Internierter und | 
Entnazifizierunzsgeschadigter (Federal association of former " 
internees and victims of denazification) and the Hilfsgemeinschgtt 
auf Gegenseitigheit der ehemaligen Waffen-SS (Mutual’ welfz 
association of soldiers of the former Walfen-SS). Yet these t 
organisations, each of which has some 10,000 members and 
steadily diminishing, do in practice confine themselves to helpi 
those who, through their association with the Nazi past, find thei 
selves handicapped in the business of earning a living. More d 
quieting noises are heard occasionally wafting from the regior 
associations of refugees (Landsmannschaften) and from some of t 
ex-sérvicemen’s organisations. The current issue of the circu! 
letter addressed monthly to refugees from Pomerania contains, { 
example, the following exhortation: “Read the Pommersc 
Zeitung !- Attend our meetings! Order your books from t 
Pomeranian book distributing centre ! And—whoever can affo 
it—get ready for the traditional Whitsun meeting of Pomerania 
in Bochum ; for this rally is being held no more under the slog 
© Pomerania lives’? but under the war-cry “Pomerania belongs 
us! ”.” 


t would be surprising if the ex-servicemen’s organisations d 
if not house some anti-democratic diehards. But they are seldo 
heard, and seem to have no say in determining policy. The Verbar 
deutscher Soldaten (approximately 100,000 members) and d 
Kyffhauserbund (50,000) behave sensibly and unobtrusivel 
serving mainly the social and economic interests of their member 
The hoary Stahthelm (2,500) tries to cultivate a martial ar 
nationalist mystique ; it remain woodenly: earthbound. 

A yariety of periodicals and books are being published who: 
aim is to titilate the sillier fancies of all these various orgen 
gations. The Deutsche Reichspartei’s weekly, Der Reichsruf, hs 
a print of 25,000 copies. How many are sold is another matte 
It is nowhere conspicuously on sale, and, like other publications ¢ 
its kind; cannot be bought casually at any kiosk, The mio: 
energetically promoted extreme right-wing newspaper 18. th 
Deutsche Soldaten Zeifjung, which has a circulation of just unde 
20,000 copies. It has lately come increasingly. under fire fror 
i d influential Germans. A handful of obscure pub 
lishing houses have long been producing sacred canon. for th 
funatic fringe. 

Most Germans have lately been discouraged by the vehemen¢ 
and exaggerations with which the existence of these vesuges © 
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2Co-Nazism.” bur through yielding wearily to the temptations 
of opportunist neéeutralisos. Were such a mood to spread, some 
| . ; ; 3. * . Py ; ‘ Det pee 
- © Organisations whose discrédited warcrits go unheeded today 


ht flourish mightily by slightly changing their appeal. 
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PARIS. ae 


(3 CONPIDENTIA: . 


Repeated Savingram London 22, Washington 22. 
ALGETI As 


1° acting on suthority given to them earlier 4d 
Louvrier and Challe have withdrawn from Algiers. They have n 
disclosed their new headquarters but it is reported as Blida 
miles inland). 

A Ao 

2e In an emetional Speech de-Louvricr explained the 
move by the need for the two leaders to work from a headquarters 
free of the passions and pressures current in Algiers. He 
appealed to the Mosiems to show publicly their support for de 
Gaulle and plead for the end of the insurgency. The insurgents 
have dismissed the speech contemptuously and arrogantlye 


Ze Challe addressed a brief message to the Army at 
the same time, in which he referred to the moral physical imp6ss- 
ibility of secession. The #.Q.N. could not be defeated without 


France's help. Challe gave a glimpse of the struggle in his own 
mind by telling the Army Also that it was fighting to keep Algeria 
Frenche 


bis , rey (Minister fcr Information) has said that the 
décision of ouvrier and Challe was part of a plan made by 
Cabinet, but it has been indicated that this merely gave them 
discretion to leave Algiers if ond when they considered it 
necessary. it may be a precautionary move not only to relieve 
the pressure on them but also to forestall any attempt by the 
insurgents to seize de Louvrier either before or in response to 
de Gaulie's policy announcement tonight. Such action by the 
insurgents would have confronted Challe with a dilemma, either to 
stand aside or to order the Army to protect fg Louvrier with the 
probability of being disobeyed. (The insurgents have already 
released from prison several of the persons implicated in the 
bazooka attack on General Salan.) 


5ie What de Gaulle will say is a close secret, but 
there 1s no indication that he is likely to abandon his Algerian 
programme. In @ speech before the Counsell d'itat yesterday, 

he gave every indication of standing firm in the face of crises. 
fhe references made by Challe and tg Kouvrier to sccession reveal 
the possibility of de Gaulle suspending supplies to Algerie 


Ge life goes on as normal in Metropolitan france. 
The country apparently remains firmly behind de Gaulle. The Stock 
Bxchange which slumped on Wednesday has rallied. 
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ADDRESS BY GENERAL DE GAULLE 
ON ALGERIAN POLICY 
DELIVERED ON RADIO AND TELEVISION 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1960 


Ls If I have put on my uniform today to address you on televi-— 
sion, it is in order to show that it is General de Geniie who speaks, 
as well as the Chief of State. 


In Algeria, we are fighting against a rebellion which has 
lasted more than five years. France is valiantly continuing to exert 
the necessary efforts to put down that rebellion, 


But she wants to arrive at a peace that is peace; to do what 
has to be done so that the tragedy does not begin all over again; to 
act in such a way as not —— when all is said and done -—- to lose Al-— 
geria, which would be a disaster for us and the West. The world, a 
prey to vast crises and movements which are well known, is watching 
this struggle which disturbs it and in which the various opposing 
camps seek to take a hand, It is obvious that the unity, progress and 
prestige of the French people are at stake, and that the future of 
this people is blocked as long as the Algerian problem remains unsol— 
ved. 

Taking all this into consideration, I, in the name of France 
made the following decision : the Algerians shall have free choice of 
their destiny. When, one way or another —- through the conclusion of 
a cease-fire or through total defeat of the rebels —- we shall have 
put an end to the fighting, when later, after a prolonged period of 
restored peace, the populations will have had a chance to understand 
what is at stake and, moreover, thanks to us, to achieve the necessa— 
ry progress in the political, economic, social, educational and other 
fields —— then, it will be the Algerians who will say what they want 
+o be, This will not be dictated to them. For if their response were 
not really their response, then while for a time there might well be ~ 
military victory, basically nothing would be settled, On the contrary, 
everything can be settled and, I believe, settled in France's favor, 
when the Algerians will have had the opportunity to make known their 
will in all freedom, dignity and security. In short, self—determina- 
tion is the only policy that is worthy of France, It is the only pos— 
sible outcome, It is the policy “hich has been defined by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, decided upon by the Government, approved by the 
Parliament and adopted by the French nation 
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Now then, there are two categories of people who do not 
want any part of this free choice. 


First, the rebel organization, which maintains that it will 
cease fire only if I negotiate with it beforehand, by special prero-— 
gative, on the political destiny of Algeria, which would be tanta— 
mount to building it up as the only valid representatives and to ele= 
vating it in advance to being the Government of the country., That [I 
will not do, * or 
hay igpaniet es 

On the other hand, some persons of French descent demand that 
I renounce the idea of self-determination, that I say that everything 
has been done and that the fate of the Algerians has already been deci-— 
ded. That I will not do either, Self-—determination is the only means 
by which the Moslems can themselves cast out the demon of secession, 
As to the terms of this or that French solution, I. mean. to have them 
worked out at leisure, when peace has been restored, After which, I 
reserve the right to commit myself -- when the right time comes —- 
for whatever I shall consider good, You may be sure that I will do 
this thoroughly. 


It was then that, trying to force their pretended claims on 
the nation, on the State and on myself, certain people in Algiers 
started an insurrection; it was then that they fired on the forces of 
law and order and killed fine soldiers, and they are now rising up in 
arms against the authority of France. Aided in the beginning by the 
accommodati ertainty of various military elements, and profiting 
from the fears and feverish passions stirred up by agitators, they 
have thus far obtained the supoort of part of the European population; 
they have instigated a forced strike, the halting of transportation 
and the closing of stores. Because of them, there is danger that a 
disruption of the national unity may occur, to the indignation of the 
Prench nation and in the very midst of the struggle being waged 
against the rebels, There is not a man with any common sense who does 
not see what the inevitable consequences would be if this dreadful 
secession carried the day. 


In face of the foul blow that has thus been struck against 
France, I speak first of all to the community of Freneh descent in 
Algeria, This community has known me for many years. It has seen me 
many times in its midst, especially during the war, when its sons, in 
great numbers, were serving in the ranks of the Amy of Liberation, 
or else when, following the upheaval of May 1958, I once again assu-— 
med leadership of France in order to rebuild the unity of Frenchmen 
on both shores of the Mediterranean. Whatever any agitators are trying 
+o make this community believe, there are, between it and myself, very 
special ties that are very dear to me and very much alive, I know per- 
fectly well what services this community renders France through its 
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century of toil in Algeria, what cruel trials it is undergoing, what 
moving sorrow 4+ has for the victims it mourns. But I must speak to 
this community in plain and unmistakable words. 


Frenchmen of Algeria, how can you listen to the liars and 
the conspirators who tell you that in granting a free choice to the 
Algerians, France and de Gaulle want to abandon you, to pull out of 
Algeria and hand 3+ over to the rebellion ? Is it abandoniug you, is 
it wanting to lose Algeria, to send there and to maintain there an 
army of 50Q,000 men equipped with tremendous amounts of matériel; to 
consent to the sacrifice there of a good many of our children; to 
pay out there, this very year, civil and military expenditures amoun— 
ting to a thousand billion ( old francs ), to undertake there a tre- 
mendous program of development; to draw from the Sahara, with great 
difficulty and at great expense, oil and gas in order to bring them 


+o the sea ? 


How can you doubt that if, some day, the Moslems freely and 
formally decide that the Algeria of tomorrow must be closely united to 
France -- how can you doubt that anything would bring greater joy to 
our country and to de Gaulle than to see them choose, between one solu— 
tion or another, the one that would be the most French ? How can you 
deny that all the work for the development of the Moslem populations, 
which was initiated eighteen months ago, and is now still being pur- 
sued and which, after pacification, will have to be expanded yet more 
—— how can you deny that this work tends precisely to create new and 
manifold ties between France and the Algerians ? Above all else, how 
can you fail to see that, in rising up against the State and against 
the nation, you are surely heading toward ruin and at the same time 
you are running the risk of causing France to lose Algeria at the 
very moment when the decline of the rebellion is pecoming evident ? 

I solemnly appeal to you +o return to law and order. 


Next, I speak to the Army, which, thanks to its magnificent 
efforts, is in the process of winning the victory in Algeria; however, 
gome of the elements of this Army might be tempted to think that this 
war is their war, not France's war, and that they have a right toa * 
policy which would not be France's policy. To all our soldiers I say : 
in your mission there is no room for any equivocation or interpretation 
You must liquidate the rebel force, which is seeking +o drive France 
out of Algeria and to impose upon that land its dictatorship of want 
and sterility. At the same time that you are conducting the battle, 
you must contribute to the material and spiritual transformation of 
the Moslem populations so as to win their hearts and minds to France. 
When the time comes for the people to vote, it will be your responsa— 
bility to garantee the complete freedom and sincerity of this vote. 


Yes, that is your mission, as France gives it to you, and it 
4g France that you serve. What would the French Army become but an 
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anarchic and absurd conglomeration of military feudalisms, if it i. & 
should happen that certain elements made their loyalty conditional ? 

AS you know, I have the supreme responsibility. It is I who bear the 
country's destiny. I must therefore be obeyed by every French soldier, 

I believe that I shall be obeyed, because I know you, because I have 

& high regard for you, because I feel affection for you, because I 

have confidence in General Challe whom I have placed at your head, 
soldiers of Algeria, and finally, because I have need of you for France, 


This having been said, listen to me carefully. In the presen— 
ce of the insurrection in Algiers and in the midst of the agitation —- 
bordering on a paroxism —— the Delegate General, M, Paul Delouvrier, 
who is France in Algeria, and the Commander—in-—chief may, on their om 
responsibility, not have wanted to give the signal themselves for a 
pitched battle, But no soldier, under penalty of being guilty of a 
serious fault, may associate himself at any time, even passively, with 
the insurrection, In the last analysis, law and order must be re-esta— 
blished. The methods to be employed so that the law and order will 
prevail may be of various sorts, But your duty is to bring this about. 
I have given and am giving this order, Finally, I speak to France, 
Well, my dear country, my old country, here we are together, once again, 
facing a harsh test. By virtue of the mandate that the people have 
given me and of the national legitimacy that I have embodied for twenty 
years, I ask all men and women to support me, no matter what happens, 
And while the guilty ones, who dream of being usurpers, take as a pre— 
text the decision that I have made concerning Algeria, let it be knowm 
everywhere, let it be clearly understood, that I do not intend +o gZ0 
back on that decision. To yield on this point and under these condi- 
tions would be ‘to destroy the trump cards that we still hold in Alge- 
ria, but it would also be to make the State bow before the outrage that 
is being inflicted on it and the threat that is aimed at it. Thus 
France would become but a poor broken toy adrift on the sea of hazards, 


Once again, I call upon all Frenchmen, wherever they may be, 
whoever they may be, to reunite themselves to France, 


Long live the Republie. 


Long live France, 
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67 CONFIDENTIAL. PRIORITY. 


Repeated Savingram Washington 19, London 19. 


From Walker. 


l. This afte#n86ni2- 


’ the French Cabinet is meeting at the Elysee to consider 
next steps in Algeria where the situation seems to have deter- 
iorated. The 3,000 insurgents behind the barricades are 
receiving freely food, water, munitions and materials and equip- 
ment (even a bulldozer) to improve their defences. There have 
been some reports of fraternization between the insurgents 
and army units surrounding them. Crowds have gathered again 
in support of the insurgents although the numbers were less 
this morning. Radio Algiers which is government-controlled 

q\ has tone on the air and has praised the motives of the “4% 
-\ansurgents. In other main Algerian cities there have been 
demonstrations in favour of the insurgents, 


Some barricades have been erected. The general strike 
is spreading. 


26 According to the French press (which government has not 
hesitated to influence in past) the army cannot be relied upon 
if ordered to attack the insurgents. Debre is said to have 
been told this during his visit to Algiers and also to have 
been convinced that the insurgency has wide support from the 
settlers. Delouvrier and Chalee are reported by the Algiers 
press (which is censored) to have told a deputation of Algerian 
Mayors that the army would not be ordered to shoot upon the 
insurgents. 


5e Among the possible courses of action being discussed 
here are a special session of Parliament, the holding of a 
referendum in French on de Gaulle's 13th September proposals 

on Algeria and making of emergency powers by de Gaulle under 

the Constitution, But none of these actions would solve the 
erucial problem of the insurgents' challenge to the government's 
authority and their ventilation implies indecision on the main 
issue, 


lee It is reported that Soustelle, Guillaumat and several 
other Ministers are firmly opposed to any use of force against 
insurgents while only Couve, de Iurville and Joxe are quoted 
as laying more stress on the need to uphold the authority of 
the State. (Presumably the latter are more sensitive to 
repercussions of France's international standing if the 
government capitulates). Debre is said to be ready to resign 
(as though that would help) and has made a rather feeble radio 
speech supporting de Gaulle'as policy (of which probably he 
personally disapproves). 


position and perhaps even the stability of the whole regim 
may now be at stake as well as his Algerian policy. 


ewer 
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® INWARD CABLEGRAM SECRET ~ 


CW:dT T.1975 
Dated: 26th January, 1960. 
1935 
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0830 


FROM: 


Australian High Commission, 
LONDON. 


404. SHCRET. 


Repeated Washineton 53, (please pass New York 20), 
Repeated savingram Paris, Cairo. 


From External. 


Algeria. 


i have discussed the situation with Boothby, Head 
of African department. There has been some trouble in communi cat= 
tons between London and Algicrs owing to refusal of French 
Military Authorities to accept cypher traffic. Boothby said, 
in confidence, that this had been partly overcome by use of 
radio of a Ship. Americans have also had their communications 
disrupted. 


Fis There is some evidence that leaders of revolt feel 
they may have gone far enough but are going on beeause they. 

feel they are popular heroes. There is also some evidence 

of army collusion net so much because they gree with the extremist 
views of colons but because they hope that some demonstration 
of independence may lead to a change in French policy towards 
Algeria which would make it more to their liking. Ultimate 
loyalty of army towards de Gaulle, however, not sericusly 
questioned. 


Sie Stories of possible moves to secede from France are 
diseconted here. Algeria could not possibly support alone 
military and administrative structure. Revolt would have to 
achieve a new Government in France to succecd and almost universal 
Support for de Gaulle in Prance itself practically rules out any 
such possibility. 


A Debre’s Chef d€ Cabinet has told British Embassy 
that Debres gloss on French plans for self-determination do not 
reflect any change in policy but were only an attempt which was 
net successful to calm people in Algiers, 


- it is expected here that de Gaulle will order 
Challe to move Army out of Algiers and that in his broadcast 
tomorrow he will say that this is a civil uprising which should 
be handed by police which is being heavily reinforced 
from France. (Denials in Paris that these re-inforcements are 
being Sent, are privately admitted to be caused by possible 
anxiety in France itself at large depletions of police strength 
at a difficult moment). de Gaulle is expected to say that { 
ieaders of revolt will be arrested anda normal conditions restored Ww 
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by use of whatever police force, including tanks, may be necessary. 
ene 1S net expected to resist any such order to move the army 
out. 


6. de Gaulle may also call for early cease-fire 
discussions with the Nationalists. It is not thought, for a 
moment, that he will back down in any way from his announced policy 
for Algeria but there is some fear in London of consequences 

jot further inactivity in putting these policics into effect by 
bringing about negotiations. Ferhat Abbas has shown some 
inclination to come to the party despite some of his more extreme 
utterances in Tunis over past day or so. 


Fis It is expected that the revolt will be successfully 
put down. What then? There is no question of appeasemnt of 
colons Only appeasement would be abandonment of self- 


determination. Only apparent chance of success lies in prestige 
and determination of de Gaulle, himself, and in realisation 
of Algerian French that they will not get support at home. This 
is a pretty thin thread especially as de Gaulle seems certain 
to expose himself next week to what is now very real personal 
danger of another visit to Algeria. 
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ALZeria.. 


Brown (Officer in Charee, French Affairs) said today 
that the State Department was understandably concerned about the 
grove situation which had developed. Despite his many fault 

de Gauite was the main hope for irance, and should he fail to 
maintain his authority and position in this present crisis the 
eonsequences would be most sericus., The Ste te Department ha 
told the French that most sympsthetic consideration would be 
given to any sugecstions on how the United States cculd help, 
but so far nothing had becn forthcoming from the French. The 
otate Department itself could: think of “nothing that could 
usefully be dene. They had no means of bringing prossure on the 
Colons, who might, in any ecasc, be quick te charge interfcrence 
in Prence"s domestic afiairs, 


MQ 


\ 
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2. Brown said it was too scon to guess at tne outcome. 
Lt seemed clear that metropolitan France was solidly behind de 

Gaulle, and indeed once long-tern consequence of the present acts 
of the Colons might be their further loss of the sympathy of the 
French public. 
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3. it seemed clear that the Army. had already resisted 
orders to act arainst the Colons, but de Gaulle might be able to 
reinrorce the Gendarmeric (C.R.S..) sufficiently to restoré some 
degree of Ssuthority, st least in Algiers itself. (Brown's ow 
View was taat the C.k.S. should have followed up their initial 
eiash with the Colons by breaking up the barricades, They wil 
now be Paced with much nore difficult task.) 


as It was also too carly to attempt to guage the effect 
of the present crisis upon the possibility of negotiations with 
the F.LN. For the moment they had been let out of the dilemma 
ereated by de Gaulic's rcasonable proposals for self-determination. 
if de Gaulle had to compromise in any way with the Colons, the 
hopes Of Negotiating with the F.L.N. would be virtually climinated. 


5. During our discussion Seow spoke to the U.S. Habassy 
in Paris by telephone. The Inbas sy's estimate was that de Gaulle 
in his Speech tomorrow, would stand seaodnt 61s firm on his policy. 
Lt wes’ clear, from the conversation, that the Enbnessy remained 
cximenely concerned as to the reaction in Algeria to such 2 
position by de Gaulle. 


me 


6. Brown did not consider that de Gaulle could afford 
to Let tne Cottons sit down behind the barricades for an extended 
perzod., This would be an intolerable admission of weakness. 
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Neither the besieged nor the besicegers 
thing so far except to sit pat. 


The situation in Algiers remains obscur 
insurgents, some 71,200 strong are holding two aress 
esntre of the city where they have been surrounded by the Army. 
doing any— 
The insurgents have been 


H 


0830 


Tat, 


e. 
in 


show Signs ot 


receiving food, water and even muniticns from outside. 


2. 


Deputy. Ortiz has declared thet 


ce Tne mainland Frenck Press 


revolt. 


4, 

what to do. 
LAvestigation. 
one might expect. from de Gaulle may be 
the Government is presumably secking 
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They are lead by Ortiz Poujadist, 
whe is the leader of the National Front (one of the many 

settlers’ organisations) and Lagillarde the firebrand # Algerian, 
the insurgents 
Jay down their arms if d¢ Gaulle recognises Ages and the 
Sahara as French provinces and renounces self-determinstion. 


is solidly opposea to the 


interpreted as 
course of 


28th January, 
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Apparently the Government is trying to decide 
Debre has gone to aveters to make an on-the-spot 
While déleay in taking the drastic dction that 
weakness, 
action which 
will not further alienate the mass of the settlers and not 


place too much strain on the French Army units concerned. 
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May Take Control 
to End Stalemate 


From A.A.P.-Reuters. 


ARIS, January 2 
prepared his plans for inte 


Algerian crisis, 


This follows a 
the 


by force of arms. 


The immediate respon- 
handling the 


Algerian crisis belongs to 


the 


Debre Government, 


but General de Gaulle, as 
President of the Republic, 
has the role of arbitrator. 


“ 


were fired in the 
Algerian port of 


the town 
“Long live de 

The French news agency 
described it as a “counter 
demonstration.” No further 
details. were immediately 
available, 

Meanwhile, In Algiers it- 
self, the French Delegate- 
General (M. Delouvrier) and 
the French Commander in. 
General Challe, both 
broadcast to the people: 

M. Delouvrier said: “I ask 


Gaulle.” 


Government and the insurrect 
expressed disinclination of the army in 


7. — President de Gaulle has 
ryening personally in the | 

now in its fourth day. 

stalemate which has developed between | 


ionists 
Algeria to restore order 


owing to the | 


near future for the pur- efforts to bring about 
pore of getting it to ratify peece on honorable terms 
vote the seli-determina- Algeria. His advisers 
tion policy. There is no| have no doubt about the 
doubt that, despite_some result, It would be crush- 
defections on e Righh ingly in his favor, they 
General Gaulle woul believe. 
get a large majority in the | ¢ Declare a state of emer- | 
Assembly on. the self-| gency, thus concentrating 


lic opinion in a bro 
due to be made on Fri- 


day. 

e Order a referendum of 
the electorate of 25 mil- 
lion Frenoh men and 
women in metropolitan 
France to ask them 
whether they approve his 

ped cr a 


you to end the strike and go 


: kK Oe ar order re- 
urns rything 
finally gained.” 
General Challe ledged 
that the army would con- 
tinue to fight the Nationalist 
rebels so that Algeria re- 
mained definitely French 


can be) 


territory. 

Géneral de Gaulle’s plan 
of action, accord to 
sources close to the Presi-) 


convoke a 5p 


of Parliament in the very) 


| 


in the 
of the 

independence ts) e 
nation, the integrity of its 
territory or the execution | 
of its international en- 
gagemene are threatened | 
n a serious or immediate | 
manner.” 
Meanwhile, Algiers slept | 

peacefully last night. 
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Je Gaulle Planning To 
Intervene Personally 
In North African Crisis 


PARIS, Wednesday (A.A.P.-Reuter).—General de Gaulle 
has prepared his plans for intervening personally in the 
Algerian crisis. 

The crisis is now in its 
fourth day, with an appareni 
stalemate between the Goy- 
ernment and the insurrection- 


People close to President|terday that none of his offi- 
De Gaulle discounted any|cers would be willing to fire 
idea of him being forced out} on the insurrectionists. 
of office over the North Afri- A. delegation of Algerian 


can insurrection, d : Wigeoa : 
: eputies arriving in Paris last 
ists Owing to the expressed Entrenched night told reporters jn the 


‘Gisinclination of the army in} 7, Algiers last night about!/National Assembly lobbies 

‘Algeria to restore order by 2,000 settlers remained en-| 4.) the whole of the people 

‘force of arms. trenched behind barricades Algeria hud risen in ones 
The immediate responsibil-|in the area where 27 people} se cot 

‘ity for handling the crisis be-|were killed in the anti-Goy-|to remain French, 

longs to the Debre Govern-|ernmment riots on Sunday. Last night the two leaders 


ment, but General De Gaulle,| They confidently awaited alof the armed French insurg- 
as President of the Republic,| Paris settlement under whichlents. M. Pierre Lapaillarde 
has the role of arbitrator. General De Gaulle would bejang M. Joseph Ortiz left 
Public opinion in the| forced to amend his policy of heir “f "in th mE 

country seems overwhelm-|sclf-determination for  AJ-\¢!r “fortresses” in the city 
ingly in favour of backing|geria, which they fear willistrects for a conference with 
the President against what it|mean concessions to the Mos-}General Challe. 

calls the “Fascist plotters." |lem_ nationalists. They refused to give any 


Apprehensive The Commander-in-Chief indication of the purpose of 


in Algeria, General Maurice ; 
The general public in met-|Challe, was understood to|the talks but were escorted 
ropolitan France has so far 


have told M. Debre during}directly to General Challe’s 
been almost indifferent to the} his flying visit to Algiers yes-| chambers, “4 
events in Algiers but has now} = 


begun to feel apprehensive 
about the dangers of the sit- 
uation degenerating into civil 
war and a possible military 
or Fascist bid for power. 


According to sources close 
to the President, his plan is 
a four-fold one: 


© To convene a special 
session of parliament to get 
it to ratify by vote the self- 
determination policy. 


@ De Gaulle himself to 
address the nation in a 
broadcast on Friday, 

@® Order a referendum. 

@ Declare ai state of 
emergency. 

Last night the French Cab- 
inct was reported to be deeply 
split over the crisis and con- 
fidence was said to be rising 
among the right-wing settlers 
in. Algeria. 

Reliable sources said Pre- 
sident De Gaulle was in fav- 
our of extreme measures to 
settle the crisis, while M. 
Debre was reluctant to take 
such steps. 
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me A,B,C, NEWS - 12,30 P.M, - THURSDAY, 28th JANUARY, 1960s 
ATGERTA 


President de Gaulle is reported to be planning to fly from France +6 Alpetts 
earlier than planned to make a personal attempt to end the Frenth Wettiets 
insurrection which is threatening the life of the French Fifth Republic: 
Informed sources quoted by United Press Internatiénal said last night thas 
the President might leave for Algiers shortly after he made his nation wide 
broadcast togorre’ night, After an emergency meeting of the French Cabinet 
yesterday it was announced that the French leader had reaffirmetl hig intenbton 
to go to Algeria tomorrow week, Last nights reports said President de Gaulle 
would try to regain the support of the French Army in Algeria which waé not 
taking a neutyal stand on the rebellion, This stand favours the rebels, 
President de Gaulle is reported to feel that once he gan take the Army in 
hand the settlers barricade-rebellion will die out without *iolence, Reuter 
said that mystery surrounds yesterdays important Cabinet meeting, A brief 
communique said earkerthat the Ministers had approved certain jnitrugtions 
sent to the Civil and Military authorities in Algeria, The hature of these 
instructions has net been disclosed. Later it was announced that President 
de Gaulle would meet France's Council of State today and correspondents say 
it is believed he is considering declaring a state of emergency. 


LOST-ATRLINER 


4n intensive air search is being conducted today over the Timor Sea just North 
of Darwin for the Portuguese Airliner which has been missing since Tuesday- 
Four Lincoln bombers of the R.A.A.F, have been making wide sweeps near Bathurst 
Island where it is thought the airliner my have been forced down on a flight 
from Darwin to Timor, At least another three Air Force planes are joining the 
search despite strong winds and heavy rain falls, It is known that five of 
the nine people on board the missing aircraft are éustralians, two other 
passengers and a crew of two are Portuguese. The Australians are the Darwin 
District Veterenary Officer, Mr. Klaus Thorak, his wife Edith, and their son 
Rolf aged 15, Mrs, Patricia Harding, an employee of Qantas Airways in Darwin 
and Mr, Lance Owen a Consulting Geologist from Sydney. 


SPACE RESEARCH 


The Chief of Civilian Space Research in the United States said yesterday he 
would ask Congress fer substantial additional funds to speed the development 

of Super-Rockets, Dr, Keith Glennon, who is the Director of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, said faster rocket development might rf 
enable the United States to pass Russia in the space race in four to five years, 
Dr. Glennon who was giving evidence before America's Congressional Space Cemmittee 
said the administration was planning a series of spectacular space launchings 
to be climsxed with manned rocket trips and the first American satellite next 
yeare He said Russia contimed to hold a substantial space lead. ‘The Soviets 
more powerful and more relinble boosters for its rockets enabled the Russians to 
carry out more speetacular space missions. 


ANTARCTICA 


Representatives of the twelve nations which are treaties to the pact ona 

future of Antarctica met for 90 minutes at the State Department in Washington 
yesterday, It was the first formal conference of the twelve powers since they 
signed the treaty in Washington last month to seal off the Antarctic as 2 
demolitarised area for peaceful scientific research, After the nasting officials 
told Reuter that all twelve countries including Australia were expected to have 
ratified the patt by September, 


CONGO 


In Brussels yesterday all delegates to the conference on Wee future of the 

Belgian Congo agreed that the African territory should besome in@ependent on 
Jung 30th, The Congolese htd been demanding independence from June 4st but 
the Belgian Government told the conference that arrangements for this eqild 
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not be made in time. The Conference will now decide on the Political ang 
Administrative structure of the independent Congo as well as several other 
important issues. 
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Algsria. 


Tee The situstion in Algiers remains obscvre. The 
insurgents, some 1,200 strong are holding two areas in the 

eontré of the city where they have been surrounded by the Army. Yy 
hieither the besieged nor the besicgers show signs of doing any— 
thing so far except to sit pat. The insurgents have been 
receiving food, water and even munitions from outside. 


2. They are lead by Ortiz Poujadist, cafe-proprictor 
who is the leader of the National Front (one of the many 
settlers'organisations) and Lagillarde the firebrand Algerian, 
Deputy. Ortiz has declared that the insurgents will only 
lay down their arms if de Gaulle recegnises Algeria and the 
Sahara aS French provinces and renounces self-determinavion, 


Sie Phe mainland French Press is solidly cpposcd to the 
revolt. 
A, Apperently the Government is trying to decide 


what to do. Debre has gone to Algiers to make an on-the-spot 
investigation. While délay in taking the drastic action that 
one might expect from de Gaulle may be interpreted as weakness, 
the Government is presumably secking a course of action which 
will not further alienate the mass of the settlers and not 
place too much strain on the French Army units concerned. 
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PRESIDENT DE GAULIE TO RULE BY DECREE 


It is reported from Paris this morning that President de Gaulle is considering 
assuming dictatorial powers because of the revolt by European settlers in Algeria, 
Correspondents said the President may dismiss Parliament and rule by decree. 
informed sources are quoted as saying "that this followed opposition from five 
cabinet ministers to President de Gaulle's intention to quell the settlers 
imsurrection at all costs." The sources said the five ministers including 
Prime Minister, Messiour Debre had told the French leader they wanted to resign. 
The Prime Minister returned from a quick overnight trip to Algiers yesterday, 
held a long conference with President de Gaulle and then announced that the 
Government was determined to carry through its policy of self-determination 

for Algeria, This was regarded as a virtual observation to the settlers to 
end their uprising before President de Gaulle took drastic action to crush it. 
However & series of top level Paris Conferences were held after the statement 
and this was followed by ~he reports of trouble in the Cabinet. The sources 
said Messicur Debre's trip to Algiers was made to tell the French Army Commander 
that they must immediately clear away the barricades in the streets of the city 
and the French rebels. The Commanding paratroop General conferred with his 
Colonels and is understood to have told the Prime Minister the Army would not 
attack the barricades. The sources added that when Messier Debre left Algiers 
for Faris he told the authorities in Algiers he would resign if his orders were 
not carried out by yesterday evening. A delegation of twelve French members 
of Parliament from Algeria arrived in Paris a few hours ago and immediately 
issued a statement claiming that the revolution was complete. The delegation 
spokesman sfaid the whole populace had risen in order to remAin French. He 
said Fresident de Gaulle's policy would result in the supremacy of Algeria's 
French settlers being superseded by that of the Moslem rebels 


PORTUGUESE ATRLINER 


There is still no word of a Porgtuguese airliner missing on a flight from 
Darwin to Timor. It is knowm that a number of Australians were among the 
nine persons on board. The plane took off from Darwin yesterday morning 
and was last heard of while over the Timor Sea. An air search was organised 
yesterday without success but bad weather is hampering the search today. 

An R.A.A.F. Lincoln bomber lcft Darwin this morning to search the area and 
other planes are expected to join the search later when the weather clears. 
The missing plane,a four engined heron,is owmed by Timor Air Transport. 
Officials at Darwin now hold grave fears for the safety of the missing plane 
aithough officials believe there is a chance it landed on an isolated beach 
or sir strip on one of the islands in the area. 


WEST NEW-GUINEA 


The Singapore Government yesterday promised Indonesia full support in its 
campaign to have West Ndw-Guinea return to Indonesian control. The promise 
was contained in a communique issued by the Prime Minister of Ssingapere, Mr. 
Lee Quan Yew and Indonesia's first Minister Dr. Djuanda at the end of Mr. 
Lee*s tour of Indonesia. Mr. Lee said support for the Indonesian claim was 
sane and logical for the people of Singapore. On his return to Singapore 

Mr. Lee told newsmen they discussed /tn onesian authorities the liberalisation 
of imports and exports between the two countries. Indonesia had expressed 
interest in the establishment of a steel mill in Singapore for which Indonesia 
would supply coal in return for steel, 


CAMEROUN 


The United Nations Security Council yesterday unanimously recommended that 
the newly independent West African nati n of Cameroun be admitted to th2 
world organisation. Cameroun fozmerly B&merons would be the 83rd member 
of the United Nations. The General Assembly of the United Nations will 
consider the new Admission next September. Cameroun became independent 
of French administration on New Years Day. 
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It was announced in New York yesterday that twelve top level Soviet Government 
‘Officials would fly to the United States on Friday to begin 4 tour lasting 
twenty four days. They would visit ten states. United Press International 
‘seiq that the visitors would be the most important group of Communist 
Politicians to visit the United States since the Cold War began to thaw. 
The Newsagency said that the group includes what it terms several prospective 
heirs to Kremlin power and would be led by Mr. D.S. Polyanski 2 little man 
but highly placed young protege of the Soviet Premier Mr. Khrushchev 

) The officials were invited to tour the United States by 2 party of American 

' State Governors who visited the Sovict Union last year. 


BAST GERMAN ARRESTS. 


Communist authorities in East Germany are reported to have arrested 41 
‘youths who had formed a Neo-Nazi underground movement. A West Berlin 
g hewspaper reported that 27 of the youths were members of the Soviet _ 

»  Zone's organistaion known as the Free German Youth.’ The Newspaper said 
that the group was only one of several extreme right wing nationalist 
groups in East Germany. The forty one youths were arrested in a raid 
on the group’s meeting place and police were reported to have taken 

. Swastika flags, a bust of Hitler, and Nazi literature. 


RUSSIAN DEMORILIZATION. 


The Soviet Government yesterday urged officers and men being demcobilised 
from Russia's armed forces to go East and help populate Siberia. Nearly 
one and a quarter million are being demobilised and special commissions 
are being set up in Siberia towns to help ex-servicemen and their 
families to take up civ ilian life. A Government decree issued yesterday 
said thet serviceman settling in Siberia would be given special bonuses. 
Siberia is expanding rapidly and the Soviet government is concentrating 
on exploiting its vast natural récources such as oil, gas “ coal, gold, 
metals: and diamonds. 
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S~ALEMATE ON 


De Gaulle Appeals 
For End To Riots 


PARIS, Monday (A.A.P.-Reuter).—In an effort to avoid 
further bloodshed in Algiers, President de Gaulle to-day made 
an impassioned early morning radio appeal to the rioters to 
give up their attempt at insurrection and “to rejoin the nation.” 

He described the riots by settlers against his self-determin- 
ation policy for the North African territory as “a foul blow 
against France in Algeria, against France in the world, and 
against France in the heart of France herself.” 

His appeal followed earlier ones by the Government's chief 
representative in Algeria, Delegate General M. Paul Delouyrier, 


and the Commander-in-Chief, ener eee Sethe H 

i Paratroopers, arm with radio appeal that General de 

a; a lee oe sub-machine guns, and police;Gaulle woud proceed to Al- 

r squads encircle the area in anjgeria on February 5, as 

forcements were MOVINg jheasy stalemate. already scheduled, and that 

into Algiers this morm- | The population in metro-|there would be no change in 

ing to help to avert jpolitan France has followed|his plans in this respect. 

a repetition of the |the development of the dis) High Treason 

demonstrations yester- turbances without MUCH syM-) Officials in Paris indicated 

pathy for the rioters. hat if th : lead ban- 

day. in which 19 people that 1 © riot leaders aban 

werk Killed and about Preeaution doned their attempt at in- 


surrection, it was possible that 


140 injured. Of these, As a precaution, all meet-),, further action would be 


; i throughout France have}... : a 
eight killed and 85 (12° are taken against them, but if 
wounded were members e ab tees bee but spies they persisted any taken pris- 

FOM 2 Nanahuh OF SyMPatns-| ner would find themselves 


ofthe police forces. [es wih th Alix Hem |ing "charge of gk ue 
An undisclosed num- | Communist Party, there seems |°°4’ ; 

ber of troops have been [little reason to anticipate any in sr Gath a Eating pes 

detailed to reinforce the |#nti-government activity. | former Premier, M. Georges! 

10,000 troops and | The right-wing settlers’) Bidault, who was banned Iast| 


: . _ jgroups who demonstrated yes-| week from visiting Algeria be-| 
police already in Al terday in Algiers against} cause he intended to make an} 
Biers. President de Gaulle’s policy! anti-Gaullist speech, accord-| 
Approximately 2,000 die-|for Algeria wanted para-jing to British United Press. | 

hard Algerian rightwingers|{rooper General Jacques Mas-| It said a spokesman for the! 
arc manning the barricadcs/su to be brought back as mili-| Ministry of the Intesior con- 
near the centre of the city,|tary and civil governor of|firmed that the former Pre-| 
according to American As-|Algicrs. mier was missing, and was! 
sociated Press. ‘ The Si-year-old general.) thought to have flown to Eas- 
They are all that remains|who is a hero to the settlers(tern Algeria from an airfield 
of the 20,000 European Al-jand symbolic of the perman-|near Paris. 
gerians who rioted through|ent French presence in Al-| However. M. Bidault's sec-| 
the city yesterday. gcria, was dismissed by Presi-| retary said he was still in 

The extremists have scaled|dent de Gaulle last week for | Paris und was not at home| 

off a section of street 1,500|reported criticism of the |When sought. | 
feet in length by means of|French Government's Alger-| .M. Bidault is in sympathy 
two barricades made of over-|ian policy. iwith the Algerian settlers’ op- 
turned cars and paving stones| ‘The President's office an-|position {to President de 


“ : . | 
Gaulle’s self - determination | 


or the Moslems’ policy. 
Late reports say there ap- 
pears little reason to expect 
further rioting in Algicts. 
and that the ring of police! 
land troops seemed to have 
lsobered the armed men’ be- 
hind the barricades. 
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fy é PLEA IGNORED 


Ss Die-hard 
Insurgents 
Hold Out 
In Algiers 


PARIS, Jan. 25 (A.A.P.-Reuter). 


Ignoring President de Gaulle’s appeal 
; to “rejoin the nation” several hundred 


diehard Algerian insurgents this morn- |* @ ‘ 
bee ing manned barricades near the centre 1360 Ae 


si 


of Algiers. 
) They have sealed off a section of | ate 
street near the university with barri- ~ 
| cades made of overturned cars and pay- | 
ing stones ripped from the street. 
_ Paratroopers armed with sub- co 
| 97 machine eG encircle the area. 
Reports. of the strength] demonstrated for a Fraternal , > was dex. 
of poe “last-ditch” Right-| French Algeria.” 
Sheek 
All adz wing extremists range from! The “Depeche” ported nstration, | 
a 400" to 1,500, but they aré|that Mourad Kaoush, d gather- 
ings of |known to be armed with Moslem deputy elected foe 
light and heavy sub-| Algiers to the French As- 
A day| machine-guns, rifles and|sembly in Paris, had mle Algeria ta 
ieee ei stadt wounded in the street battle.ids." he com 
f éy are a t remain 
detachmenilof the 20,000 European “Foul Blow Dnvinced the at- 
Guards anj| Algerians who demonstrated] —7—_.__._>, 53). hicontinie® until 
included u|through the city yesterday,| Against France” | °O(unic until 
bers of the! Troops and riot police are »! policy of ‘s¢lf- 
shot it outjexpected to be flown into ‘ In et aioe: eee for Algeria. 
administrat|*!giers this morning to help|*®PPS4l, Eresident de Gaulle) an 
the city, to avert a repetition of yes-| described yesterday's demon-| lore thatsaics 
ferday’s clash, in which 19|stration by settlers wernt attacked during 
Every sok people were killed and about|his self- determination policy|ations. Almost 
regulars and|140 injured. for Algeria as “ afoul bIOW) Joms> 45 French 
naires—havd Of these, eight dead. and| against France in Algeria,|, in the demon- 


alert and |8§ wounded were members| @gainst France in the world 
have been dof the police forces and|/8nd against France in the 


provinces. |Army which already num-|heart of France herself.” bation 
Pacis thber 10,000 in Algeria. hota Bone eke gers 

estimate t 

than 20,000, Appeal Leaflets French people to -bring a! 

shouting, * just solution to the Algerian} Associated 

Gallows!” a Burnt nationalist rebellion and} odd aspect of 

Massy!” ~The j added: Vas that awiy 
Nore sand e insurgents this morn-)| jf} fail in my duty, the “ 

ing tore up and burned) unity, prestige and fate troubled’ “zone 


burning oi leaflets dropped by a French) alk 
Rradee? kcror ing the dap, 
dismissal of Carmy _ helicopter bearing} epinprcmied! yA 8 were strolling 


Mass, athe General de Gaulle’s appeal) Jp Paris, Government offi-}) if the city was 
Ove! for them to “rejoin the : ose" = Say 
Forum. nation.” @ Continued Page 3 /'cc'"!. 


West Algeria 


@ Army fakes over, P 3) ° | nm 
Sted. oa small 
ng demonstra- 


moved dow Any Moslems who a >] litiamen who 
; ers rough town 


crowd wh 
t proached were immediately 
silence, a: si ee territorials ig live Massu.” 
¢ EF Ot ed troops wer 
ear phe Oran Pre. 
ling and. all 
*“Sell-out’’ infined io their 


dispersed 2 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT || jh05.); 20 i=," 

LONDON, Jan. 25 ilo the Prefec- 
Kies eRe eee 

ers e climax of on 
Cookery) fo expectations,| the extreme Right-wing 

was launched) settlers’ reversal of atti- 
the Aomurgeate this tude to President de 

Gaulle. 


recon 
The Stee evening paper In May, 1958, they were 
erode was calm early the supporters of the Army 


r’ report 
rising in Algeria which led 


sull}to General de Gaulle's re- 
~ Wid lads turn fo the leadership of 
led by a French Deputy) France. — ; 


one: While some mounted 
the Mobile G guard, others were busily 
on the Fo 

Strengthening the barricades. 


their 
jand raitire ta 
with the cl Tight Eiateship has been 
driving the imposed on news out of 
Hel Algiers, and information 

CAC OVE reaching Paris on the situa- 
Tear-gas His there has been smuggled 
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Meigen hier | Ignoring President de Gaulle’s appeal 

va to “rejoin the nation’”’ several hundred 


f 3) * + diehard Algerian insurgents this morn- 
ead “p-ls tae ing manned barricades near the centre 


Ny of Algiers. 
. I They have sealed off a section of ate 
¢y street near the university with barri- ~ 
TR, cades made of overturned cars and pavy- 


ing stones ripped from the street. - 
ver 


buy Paratroopers armed with  sub- 
machine guns encircle the area. 


19 19 Die In Clash ash 


PA Reports of the strength} demonstrated for a Fraternal d 
clared of the “last-ditch” Reet eieack Algeria.” ie was de- 
wing extremists range from| The “Depeche” reported Onstration. 
All adr 400 to 1,500, but they are|that Mourad Kaouah, amd gather- 
ings of |known to be armed with) Moslem deputy elected from 
light and heavy sub-jAlgiers to the French As-| 
A day|miachine-guns, rifles andisembly in Paris, had beenkeep Alccria in 
tension ex} pistols. wounded in the street battle.}ds.” he com- 
yesterday ¢} They are all that remain} ., 
detachmentlof the rae Selb bigt Foul Blow 
Guards an)|Algeriins who demonstrate ‘ r 39 continue wu 
included {through the city yesterday, | Against France ‘3 Gaulle ae 
bers of the| Troops and riot police are) 1, nis “rejoin the nation”| Policy of self- 
shot it out erpected 0 be. flown into} , seal President de Gaulle? *9° Alecria. 
administrat|*!eiers t is Morning to eclidearvited soetoatial gle ter Said it was 
the city. |to.avert a repetition of yes-)Cescrined y ays CeMOn-) note that no 
“* _|terday’s clash, in which 19/stration by Settlers against) attacked durin 
Every sol people were killed and about) his self-determination policy|. sion. aT 
regulars and|140 injured. \for Algeria as “ afoul blow|)..< 3¢ French 
‘Raires—havd Of these, eight dead-and|@gainst France in Algeria.|. jn the demone 
alert and |85 wounded were members| 4gainst France in the world 
jhave been dof the police forces and|/#2d against France in the 
Provinces, |Army which already num-|heart of France herself.” bation 
During thber 10,000 in Algeria. President de Gaulle said 
eétiniated: t he had been charged by the 


than 20,000, Appeal Leaflets French people to bring a} 


pnvinced the at- 


shouting. “ : just solution to the Algerian| Associated 
Gallows!" 2; Burnt eis Na rebellion and) odd aspect of 
| oe —_—_— . added: asithate a 
pi We The insurgents this morn-) “yf J faij in my duty, te Peed 
More andiing tore up and burned/unity, prestige and fate of ae 


burning Wit! Jeaflets dropped by a French! France accordingly will be jalking the dog, 
acs ot one a hencor Peete compromised.” were strolling 
Se Seen de Gaulle's appeal) In Paris, Government offi-|) if the city w 

and moved/for them to “rejoin the if the city was 


Forum. nation.” @ Continued Page 3 aie a: 
Suddenly 4 While some mounted) @ Army takes over, P3))' “!2¢53 

the Mobile G guard, others were busily —— sed a small 

on the For strengthening the barricades. ng demonstra- 


moved dow 
crowd, why 


Any Moslems who a Sett] 9 fititiamen who 
proached were immediately ers rough town 


silence. armed tetritorials live Massu.” 
in an cer among the rioters and F Of ig live Massu. 
mob watche) “invited” to help dig up ear ee 


the Oran Pre- 


akeliatace “Soll-out? (feito 
es t - 

. Tight censorship has been e =O nfined tot sk 
Niger ‘Gnd Se eekoamation STAFF CORRESPONDENT = dispersed A 


reaching Paris on the situa- LONDON, Jan. 25 |) hundred try- 


driving them 


Helicopte tion there has been smuggled) —The fighting in no the Prefee- 
Tear-gas |b ; Algiers is the climax of |. 
—_——— Contrary to expectations,! «he extreme Right-wing — 


no attack was launched} 
against the insurgents’ this 
morning. 


Settlers’ reversal of atti- 
tude to President de 


. . Gaulle. 

The Paris evening paper 
“France Soir” coord that In May, 1958, they were 
Algiers was calm  early|the supporters of the Army) 
oday. rising in Algeria which led) 

About 400 were still)to General de Gaulle’s. re-} 
“dug in” at the university,|turn to the leadership of} 
led by a French Deputy! France. 
and former student léader,| Now they claim he plans; 
Pierre Le Gaillarde. to-“sell out” the one million} 


N French settlers. | 
ewspapers Agitation against General) 
de Gaulle’s policy of seif- 

Censored |determination for “Algeria! 


. has mounted steeply in re-| 
The paper said they were| ie at 
completely encircled and|c=n* Bee Soran BEATE 
i to ies no chance) Algerian saealG comtesy bint 
of Betting food and am- ge = 
ca aa Crisis point was reached) 
“Te\4s. not known - what last Friday with General de! 
the authorities plan to do| Gaulle’s dismissal of Gene-' 
toe break down this last |72! Jacques Massu, military) 
centre of resistance,” said) (ee mander my stay and! 
France Soir.”* cro or the ~ Army 


i 
t y bn It.” 
Algiers radio announced) ™*° 
that the Army had ordered|_ General de Gaulle acted! 
all schools to ‘close until aiter General Mussu had 
further notice. jbeen quoted in a Munich} 
All. Algiers newspapers|PAPS* 35 Saying sail 
Sppeared this morning with! Army) ~~ tegretted) having 


an announcement warning|~ "esc oe we in 1958. | 
readers that the newspapers |, gencral. Massu denied) 
Were being censored. They |PAving criticised General de} 
contained no editorial com-' (pee he was dismiss-| 
Ment on the rioting. iets 6 

The  Right-wing daily| General de Gaulle last 
“Echo d'Aiger” published|September offered Algeria 
fill-page pictures of the|the right to decide its own 
Street-fighting and the head-}Political future within four; 
lines: “A tragic day in the| Years of the rebellion end- 
Struggle to keep. Algeria/ing. | 
Erench . . . blood ran =i} He said the people of Al- 
the: streets.” igerin could choose secession, 
The headline in the con-|integration with France, or 
Servative “Depeche Quoti-jautonomy supporied by 
dienne™ was “Unanimous| France. Algeria is now part /P§ 
and, Dignified, Almers hasiof Metropolitan France. 
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Algiers In 
Of Siege After 
19 Die In Clash 


PARIS, Jan, 25 (A.A.P.).—A state of siege was de-. 
clared in Algiers after yesterday’s bloody demonstration. 
All administrative control rests with the Army, and gather- 
ings of more than three persons are prohibited. . 


A day of ‘mounting and upturned cars. Many|soldiers to keep Algeria in 
tension exploded early in| Were armed, French hands,” he cont- 
yesterday evening, when a) A loudspeaker taken be-|mented, 
detachment of Mobile| hind the barricades occa-) Pye wae convinced the at- 
Guards and a mob which sionally broadcast the mes-| tac would continue until 
included uniformed mem-| “485: “Frenchmen of Al-|president de Gaulle re- 
ty f the Army reserve (oot: Ute hour has come) nounced his policy of self- 
crs Of the Army Seen tbe Re put. an end to this/ determination for Aleeria, 
shot it out at the Forum, regime of surrender.” | The Otter’ said it wae 
administrative centre of| ionally / was; ag bts ee =o 
|, Occasionally the cry W2Siimportant to note that no 
the city. heard again, “De Gaull 


Cc to) 
Every soldier in the city—| the gallows, 


t |Mosiem was attacked during 


ithe demenstrations. Almost 
regulars and Foreign Legion-|icc,. as many Moslems as French 
naires—have been put on! ‘Swell Of Pure had taken part in the demon- 


alert and reinforcements! 
have been called from the| 
provinces. 


. t 
Revolution” | Strations, 
ee tates 


Among the leaders of the Demonstration 
During the day a mob,| demonstrations is Joseph In Oran 
esumated to number more! Ortiz, a young man who js —_—__—_. 
than 20,000, roamed the-city! ats ip Meee Me eisai Améerican Associated 
- 2 ei itme Ww weapons’ «& Tt “>. 
shouting, De Gaulle to the armed with Veapons so OF Press said an odd aspect Of 
Gallows!” aad Bring back! étyen by sympathetic soldiers!" i me At 
‘Massu!” jWho had taken them from|!ie. trouble was that awty 
' ; che! fre he r le 
More and more Citizens, Moslem rebels. Se 3 rogote: ite 
burning with fury at’ the| Pierre Lavaillarde, _ a/people were walk ing: the dog, 
dismissal of General Jacques;member of the Nationaljand lovers. were strolling 
Massu, guthered jn the city} Assembly jn Paris, leads a arm in-arm as if the city was 
land moved towards the; sFoup comprised mostly 0 absolutels peacelul 
. = Re ee 4, ; aie ae Mie 
Forum, jiarmers from the’ Mitidja| aes West A 5: 
Suddenly a detachment off Eiain, mucte 62 people have}. n) Orin, aoe sisi 
: noe Ni sp bee Killes ; “rian |pouce dispersed @ smal 
the Mobile Guards appeared| (9 Za a by. Algcrian |P ess == ea REAR 
on the Forum steps and ‘ [ es i ae wr mecens.,sroup of young. demonstra- 
moved down towards the)“ -on¢on “Daily Express 


‘ - lors and militiamen who 
: irepor card . J irs! 
crowd, which fell into eT SA the Algiers 


‘ “i marched through fown 
: . battle had’ “the smell and! ESE rads ppc 
silence. shouting “Lone live Massn. 
, : the noise of pure revolu- ‘ S 
In an cerie stillness the 7 Steel-helmeted troan« wer 
‘ jtion, } 1e¢ Cimcted Troops were 
‘mob watched the guards] 


r The re aid dt wae BOSted around the Oran‘Pre- 
form tight squads. push aside he reporler said it was) . building and. dil 
‘ack? se he best and most decisively tecture so Eby on 
their makeshift barricades) \" : n | {FOOPs were confined to their 
c Inid-on attick he had xeen|!fOOps were confined tc tei 

jand march towards them ince the Spanish Civil War | Darracks 
. 3 : MACC the 2 y a , Son 
with the clear intention of “The Fi opts ny ‘AI Sat 
, : r, - « ‘J e . 
Hefeing hens aWay. halen © FUrOpeans ¢ picrs ; 
have done what they threat- mob of several hundred. try- 
Helicopters Drop cntd de Gaulle incy wouldjing. to! break into the -Preféc- 

et do—they shot dawn Fre 


rench fire. 
Tear-cas Bombs ——- 
paca AR 


——__. 


Later guards dispersed ‘x 
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INWARD CABLEGRAM 


= ~~ N e I st st } l na UM 
GM/E I. 1676/1656 
PROK ; Sent 25t January , ] I5OU, 
Slag 
ce 
Australian Embassy, Rec'd: 26th January, 190U. 
PARIS. - ISM 
59 CONFIDENTIAL PRIORITY. 
Repeated Savingram London 15, washington 15. 
Algeria. 
1. The revolt which commenced in Algiers on e4th January 
Was touched off vy two simultaneous developments. These 


were the sackins of General Massu and the re-affirmation by the 
Government of the programme for Algeria laid down by de Gaulle 
On 16th September, 1959. 


2s Vassu was removed from his command of the Algiers region 
because of the remarks he was reported to have made to a 
correspondent of the reputable Munich newspaper "Suddeutsche 
Zeitung”. These remarks included; 


(a) The army did not understund de Caulle's 
Algerian policy nor did it support that policy. Auto- deter- 
minintion meant the end of the community. De Gaulle had 
become a Leftist. Perhaps the army had made a mistake in 
bringing him back to power. 


(vo) The hint (according to correspondent) that 
the army would not in all circumstances obey de Gaulle uncondition- 
ally. 


4. vaseu denied the accurancy of the newspaper report. After 
Magsu had been summoned to Paris to expluin, the Minister of the 
Army issued o communique by Massu which wes generally inter- 
preted as leaving some room still to doubt Massu’s loyalty to 

de Gaulle. Nagsu was then excluded from de Gaulle's conference 
on Algeria cn 22nd January and it was made known that he had 

been relieved of his command. Immediately afterwards the 
Government reaffirmed de Gaulle's 16th September programme and 
announced the restoration before the end of 1960 of the 

municipal councils in Algeria. 


le The most provable explanation of the timing of the revolt 
ig the reckoning by Algerian Settlers’ Organisations that, for 
them, it was “now ov never" that the circumstances to defy 
de Gaulle would never oe more propitious. This appreciation 
eppears souna. as far as can be made out de Gaulle’s handling 
of the Algerian problem has not yet made any appreciable 
4ifference within A.geria. Peace through pacification still 
seems distant and there has recently been a recrudescence of 
terrur.6m. Deepite strenuous efforts de Gaulle hes failed to 
nereuade the rebels to give up fighting. Furthermore, since 
returning tO power, de Gaulle has been gradually removing from 
algeria all the high army officers who took part in the 15th 
hay uprising (and police attempting to breach the 715th may - 
alliance between the settlers and the army). by last weex 
only one such officer was left, Massu, the most popular of them 
all with the settlers. And it was Massu probably the rrench 
army's best Known figure who deliberately or not provoked this 
show down. Pinally, in metropolitan :rance, the Government 

s been growing inceeasingly unpopular in the stional Assembly 
and this has been eggraveted by the disnissali of Pinay. This 
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means that those independent deputies who do net like de Gaulle's 
Algerian policy will be more free to show theiv dislixe of the 
policy. 


br The present situation in Algers © ems to be that some 
thousands of settlers have established themacives at two key 
points in the city and have announced thes thers they will 
stay until their demands are mev. Among tnem-are many inemoers 
of the National Guard. They have been currouuded by the amy 
which ¢ declared a state of siege and is preventing all 

contact vith them. There is a general strike in #lgiers and 
in Oran. Apart from the strike in Oran anc Lome harmle 
demonstrations there, the vest of Alger‘a romains peacerul. 


De Gavile has denounced the uprising, prcevlaimed his confidence 
in the Governor General and the army ana has declered he will 
do his duty. In Paris life goes on as norma] except thar 


political meetings have been banned. 


6. As far as can be judged frou Pavis @nd in view of the 
censorship Paris only hears what the Government approves) the 
situation at the moment seems to be runulog ag nst the settlers. 
The French press is all against then, theze is no visable sign 
of support in Paris, the uprising is conm:ined to Algers and, 
even in Algiers, they have put themselves in a postion where 
they can be starved out without the emny's allegiance being 
strained by the need to attack them. Had probably expected 
greater support from the people and vo heve divided the army. 


Ye The army remains the key to the situation. So far, it 
has apparently been loyal. Proviaed i+ holds firm de Gaulle 
should win the trial of strength which hag ocen precipitated. 

If so he will have removed what has been a constant thorn in his 
side - the settlers threat to revolt, Tae vemovel of shis 
thorn will strengthen his position vis-a-vis ‘he FOL.N. who must 
always have had doubts about de Gaulle’s capacity to control the 
settlers. 
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A,B.C. NEWS — 72. P.M. — 25TH JANUARY, 1960. 


FRENCH ARMY TAY oS CONTROL OF AILGTERS 


eeecesse Where a mass demonstration yesterday developed into a fierce 
uprising. Reinforcements of paratroops from other parts of Algeria 
are being rushed to the tense city where about ten thousand heavily 
armed trsops and security police are on patrol. The demonstrations 
against the French President turned into a fierce gun battle when 
security police moved in to break up an sory crowd, Most of the 
rioters were members or supporters of extreme right-wing organisations 
of track settlers who opposed General de Gaulle's policy of self- 
determination for Algeria. The cxloreak is said to have been 

triggered off by the dismissal last week of General Massu former 
Military and Civilian Administrator of Algiers for criticism of the 
French President. Oreofficial report puts the death role on both 
sides as high as twenty with nearly two hundred wounded. latest 
reports say that most of the demonstrators dispersed after the battle 
with sub-machine guns other weavons and tear gas grenades. Howerer 
& herd core of extremist settlers had dug in behind barricades around 
the University buildings in Central Algers. They have declared that 
they will fight to the end. French troops who took no part in the 
actual shooting have also dug in and the situation was last reported 
by Paris radio as calm with both sides entrenched. A state of siege 
and curfew are in force in Algiers and the Army has imposed a censor- 
ship of all news despatches from Algeria. President de Gaulle and 
the Premier returned hurriedly to Paris from country centres to take 
charge of the situation and both leaders went into Conference. Other 
senior government officials and chiefs of the armed forces met for 
urgent talks sn the situation which the Premier described as grave. 
The Government imposed a ban on public meetings and demonstrations 
throughout France and in Paris extra squads of riot police are on 
patrol, The guard around the Presidents Palace Residence, The Elysee, 
Paris, has been strengthened. Smaller demonstrations against President 
de Gaulle were reported yesterday from two other Algerian centres, Oran 
and Constantine. 


Nasution, has warned that Indonesian economy is dangerously near the 
point of colNipse, becatise of subversion. A report by the Indonesian 


elements. Genera Nasution said that this had caused a rusn by the 
public to buy up essential commodities thus seriously effecting the 
Government's policiés and attempts to control prices and other 
economic factors, 
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MASSU DISMISSED 


FROM HIS POST 


GEN. DE GAULLE EXERTS HIS 
AUTHORITY 


WORSENING ATMOSPHERE IN ALGERIA 


From Our Own Correspondent 


PARIS, Jan. 22 

General de. Gaulle may well have 
crossed his Rubicon to-day, He has dis- 
missed. General Massu from the post of 
commander of the Algiers district and 
appointed in his place General Jean 
Crépin, an artillery officer, who has been 
serving on the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief in Algeria. 

The announcement was’ made from 
the Prime Minister's office late to-night. 
It said that General Massu would be 
received by General de Gaulle before 
any decision on a new appointment for 
him was made. 


FIRST HINT 


The first hint that his ‘conduct, 
contrary to first impressions, was nol to 
go unpunished came this morning when 
it was learnt that he was not to be 
present at the conference on Algerian 
matters summoned by General de Gaulle 
at the Elysée. As the conference was 
attended by all the other senior com- 
manders and civil authorities in Algeria, 
or their representatives, this was inter- 
preted as being equivalent to relieving 
him of his military and civil responsi- 
bilities. 

This ‘step, and the decision to forbid 
M: Bidault, one of the leaders of the 
Algerian extremists, ‘to visit Algeria 
before the beginning of next month, 
show General de Gaulle’s determination 
to exert his authority and demonstrate 
his ability to withstand the pressure from 
Algiers that influenced and finally swept 
away the leaders of the Fourth Republic. 

They. are certainly also intended to 
underline the freedom to choose) their 
own destiny which General de Gaulle 
has promised the people of Algeria when 
the time comes. 


IN CERTAIN RESPECTS 


But, if General de Gaulle has at last 
tet head-on the challenge of Algiers, as 
his left-wing supporters were impatient 
{o see him do, the official statement 
issued after the Elysée conference shows 
that there is to be no change in French 
policy, and that in certain respects, in 
regard to the day-to-day conduct of the 
campaign in Algeria, things are to be 
made stiffer. 

The statement said that French policy 
for Algeria had ‘been “ settled without 
ambiguity ” by General de Gaulle on 


National Liberation Front],.and that it 
remained immutable. The Government 
would immediately consider. measures 
for “exceptional and suitable judicial 
procedures” to. hasten the end of 
terrorism: 

It was also announced that General 
de Gaulle. (who is to broadcast on 
Algeria on Friday) was to go there on 
February 5 for 4 tour of inspection last- 
ing several days, during which ~ he will 
make contact with the Army, the 
administration and the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people-” 

During 1960, it was stated, the work 
of pacification, Which had resulted in 
“unquestionable advances” in econo- 
mic and social development and in 
Muslim progress, would continue. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Before the end of the year, elections 
would bes held for conseils-généraux 
(roughly equivalent to county councils) 
in Algeria. After these the’ Government 
would summon to Paris committees of 
representatives of the Algerian deputies 
and of the local government councillors 
‘to study the principal political, econo- 
mic, and social problems and to draw up 
suggestions to meet them.” 

The news of General Massu’s dismis- 
sal seems, if not officially known im 
Algiers, at any rate to have been 
gloomily taken for granted there, and its 
impact naturally promises to be exceed- 
ingly unfavourable. General Massu was 
not associated with the plotting that led 
to the insurrection of May, 1958, but he 
played a Jeading part in subsequent 
events, and for the Europeans in Algiers, 
he has become the symbol of French will 
to remain there and to stamp out 
rebellion. 


A DEMONSTRATION 


Dispatches from Algiers speak of a 
worsening of the atmosphere among the 
European extremist organizations, who 
last night issued a statement inviting the 
population to consider jiself “ in a state 
of alert’* This evening there was a 
students’ demonstration in which about 
1,000 people took part. Its leader said 
that “if Massu does not come back from 
Paris: we shall go and fetch him.” 

The ban on M. Bidault was greeted 
with indignation in. these circles, and a 
statement issued by. the coordinating 
committee of the extremist movements 
said that it demonstrated “that we are 
approaching a political Dien Bien Phu, 


ARMY LOYALTIES 


At the same time the commiltee 
invited the population “ to avoid provo™ 
cation.” and this leads some fo think 
that these people's bark may be worse 
than their bite. 


It is difficult to see what form another 
a. aN an tarn. ote OK kA 
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WORSENING ATMOSPHERE IN ALGERIA 


From Our Own Correspondent 


National Liberation Front], and that it 
remained immutable. The Government 
would immediately consider measures 
for “exceptional and suitable judicial 
procedures” to hasten the end of 
terrorism, 

It was also announced that General 
de Gaulle. (who is to. broadcast on 
Algeria on Friday) was to go there on 
February 5 for a tour of inspection last- 
ing several days, during which “he will 
make contact with the Army, the 
administration and the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people.” 

During 1960, it was stated, the work 
of pacification, which had resalted in 
*“inquestionable advances™ in econo- 
mic and social development and in 
Muslim progress, would continue. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Before the end of the year, elections 
would bes hejd for conseils-généraux 
(roughly equivalent to county councils) 
in Algeria. After these the’ Government 
would summon to Paris committees of 
representatives of the Algerian deputies 
and. of the local government councillors 
“ to study the: principal political, econo- 
mic, and social problems and to draw'up 
suggestions to mect them.” 

The news of General Massu’s dismis- 
sal seems, if not officially known m 
Algiers, at any rate to have been 
gloomily taken for granted there, and its 
impact naturally promises to be exceed- 
ingly unfavourable. General Massu was 
not associated with the plotting that led 
to the insurrection of May, 1958, but he 
played a Jeading part in subsequent 
events, and for the Europeans in Algiers, 
he has become the symbol of French will 
to remain there and to stamp out 
rebellion. 


A DEMONSTRATION 


Dispatches from Algiers speak of a 
worsening of the atmosphere among the 
European extremist organizations, who 
last night issued a statement inviting the 
population to consider itself“ in a state 
of alert.’ This evening there was a. 
students’ demonstration in which about 
1.000 people took part. Its leader said 
that “if Massu does not come’back from 
Paris. we shall go and fetch him.” 

The ban on M, Bidaulkt was greeted 
with indignation in these circles, and a 
statement issued by the coordinating 
committee.of the extremist movements 
said that it demonstrated “that we are 
approaching a political Dien Bien Phu.” 


ARMY LOYALTIES 


At the ‘same time. the committee 
invited the population “to avoid provo- 
cation.” and this leads some to think 
that these people's bark may be worse 
than. their bite- 

It is difficult to see what form another 
rising of the May, 1958, type might take. 
Not only is a strong Government now 
in power in Paris, but there is no 
General de Gaulle to summon to the 
rescue. : 

The great question, needicss to say, iS 
where the loyalties of the Army would 
lic in the event of a trial of strength. It 
is a mistake to think that the Army 
identifies itself with the settlers, but 
civilians and military are now largely 
united in a common dislike of what 
they consider to be the dangers and 
uncertainties of General de Gaulle’s 
policy of. self-determination, and a 
common irritation and anxiety at the 
renewal of terrorist outrages against 
civilian persons and property. 


VARYING IMPACT 


It is clear, however, that the reactions 
of the Army will not be uniform; the 
feelings of officers in Algiers are a good 
deal more intense than in outlying areas. 

The first reaction of the rebel organi- 
zation, the F.L.N., reported from Tunis 
to-night was that the Elys¢e statement 
was a surrender to the extremists. This 
presumably refers to the passage about 
the reinforcement of judicial procedures 
for dealing with terrorists. It clearly 
preceded the announcement of General 
Massu’s dismissal. Another. reaction 
from the E.L.N. was that the Elysce 
statement was a new declaration of war; 
but this, too, preceded the news about 
General Massu. 


PARIS, Jan. 22 

General de Gaulle may weil have 
crossed his Rubicon to-day, He has dis- 
missed General Massu from the post of 
commander of the Algiers. district. and 
appointed in his place General Jean 
Crépin, an artillery officer, who has been 
serving on the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief in Algeria. 

The announcement was: made from 
the Prime Minister's office late to-night. 
It said that General Massu would be 
received by Géneral de Gaulle before 
any decision on a new appointment for 
him was made. 


FIRST HINT 


The first hint that his ‘conduct, 
contrary to first impressions, was not to 
zo tinpunished came this morning when 
it was learnt that he was not to be 
present at the conference on Algerian 
matters summoned by General de Gaulle 
at the Elysée. As the conference was 
attended by all the other senior com- 
manders and civil authorities in Algeria, 
or their representatives, this was inter- 
preted as being equivalent to relieving 
him of his military and civil responsi- 
bilities. 

This ‘step, and the decision to forbid 
M: Bidault, one of the leaders of the 
Algerian extremists, to visit Algeria 
before the beginning of next month, 
show General de Gaulle’s determination 
to exert his authority and demonstrate 
his ability to withstand the pressure from 
Algiers that influenced and finally swept 
away the leaders of the Fourth Republic. 

They are certainly also intended to 
underline the freedom to choose: their 
own destiny which General de Gaulle 
has promised the people of Algeria when 
the time comes. 


IN CERTAIN RESPECTS 


But, if General de Gaulle has at last 
met head-on the challenge of Algiers, as 
his left-wing supporters were impatient 
fo see him do, the official statement 
issued after the Elysée conference shows 
that there is to be no change in French 
policy, and that in certain respects, in 
regard to the day-to-day conduct of the 
campaign in Algeria, things are to be 
made stiffer. 

The statement said that French policy 
for Algeria had been “settled without 
ambiguity " by General de Gaulle on 


Problem Child. 

(Svenska Dagbladet.) 
Sep eet 16 (when he announced his 
self-determination proposals). The 
object of that policy, which had been 
adopied by the Government and 
approved by Parliament, was to ensure 
that, after pacification and a period 
necessary for reorganization, “ the 
Algerians shall have a free choice, as the 
only way out of this long crisis worthy 
of France.” 

The statement went on to say that it 
should be clearly understood that this 
decision would be vitiated by political 
\, negotiations {i.e.,,awith the Algerian 
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From ROLAND PULLEN 


PARIS, Fri. — President de Gaulle cracked down hard 
today on the men who are trying to start a revolution against 
his rule in Algeria. 


_ He SACKED fiery General Jacques Massu, 51, from his 
job of commander of the central zone of Algeria and 


decided to move him to a minor post. 


He FORBADE ex-Premier Georges Bidault to go from Paris to 
Algeria, where he had planned to give a series of rabble-rousing 


5 
: 


-_— 


FIR 


speeches defying de Gaulle’s authority. 

 eeeFSeSeeeeSFSSSeeeeF |. The President today GENERAL MASSU 

SS held a meeting at his! — 
Paris palace of six) 


Ministers; eight generals 
and.nine top admini- 
strators. 

And he told them firmly 
he wouldn'f’ budge an inch 
from the stand he took on 
Septembe when he pro- 
claimed Algerla‘s right to 
self-determination. 

It is this proclamation 
which has brought Algeria 
again to a state of near) 
revolution. 

One ‘milllon Eurqpean) 
settlers and some army 
chiefs led by Massu, fear- 
ing that self-determina- 
tion means a sell-out, have 
been planning to defy de 
Gaulle, 

The President gave 4 
further snub to Massu to- 
day by shutting him out 
of the palace conference 
after haying ordered him 
to come to Paris. 

And tonight the Europ-| 

llean settlers and de Gaulle's 
political enemies are fur- 
ious at his tough answer to) 
thelr chalienze, 


He plans 
inspection 


While they were sili 
talking of revolt, President) 
de Galle: announced he! 
would go to Algeria on Feb- 
runry 5 and make a per- 
lsonal inspection of the 
trouble Spots. | 

Meanwhile, there are re- 
ports tonight that General 
Challe, commander - in- 
chief in Algeria, is to be re- 
placed, too 

This week General 
| Massu gave an interview) 
to a German newspaper in| 
| which he violently attacked | 
ide Gaulle’s Algerian policy, | 

When questioned about | 
what this attack meant, 

Massu replicd he was 

loyal to General Challe. 

This Is interpreted a5 a 

calculated insult to the) 
| President. Now General} 
| Challe may go. 

' 
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' PARIS, Jan. 20 (A.A.P.-Reute 
| General Jacques Massu, civil tyne 
military commander in Algeria, is pn his 
(way back to Paris to account far 
reputed criticism of President , & 
Gaule’s Algerian policy. ia 


General Massu’s. re-|mat. the Armed ‘Soe 
ported criticism has Minister. e 


to ched off a new crisis’ - 

"Algeria because of his). real ney ban 
Bputation as one = Oauoted General Mis 
President de Gaulle’s most! saving in an. intervighe 
mthiul supporters. ihe French Army “Hilde 

aps made a mistake 
es sas Sars st President de Gaulle; n 
Mipcria, which restored de) longer understood 

; tulle to power, [Policy.” 
resident de Gaulle has! Despite denrals ofl 
stim Fronied to Paris all. the|{crvicw. the German 

a civil, and military) ‘pondent = maintaing 
lin cials in Algeria for an | Version. 


Faordinary meeting on| _1n Algeria, 2 1 
Hav. village and towne 


he ‘said the populate 


; 
Perhaps Made ready to, take up 
necessary to keeps 


| Mistake” French and calledy 
‘French Governmed 
bources close to de Gaulle verse its self- deel 
he is determined to'policy- 
a showdown with the: Some reports int 
Onpcan extremists in Al- General Massu will 
who have been cam-iback to Algeria, 
ining for months against) view is that such 
isclf-determination policy;would help to_ ph 
faid down last Septem-jfurther trouble in 4 
) Officials close toe 
first dency say de Gaull 
maf) _ham 
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| PARIS, 


rench General 
Declares Loyalty 


File No 


Dates. font: 


January 20. — General 
Jacques Massu, summoned to Paris by 
President de Gaulle because of an 


alleged anti-Gaullist interview witha 
German newspaper, made a declaratio 


of loyalty today. 


’ 
i It. was apparently .ac- - 
e@pted and no disciplin- 


- action is now ex- 
' “Genera! Massu affirmed 


‘that “he and his: army 


corps were behind Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s com- 
‘mander in chiet in 


‘ ae Genera! Maurice 
e 


“without any 


‘ mental reservation” and. 


that the Moslem masses 
stil had confidence tn 
General de Gaulle. 

His communique was 
issued after he had had 


an hour’s talk with the) 
Minister (M.- 


Defence 
Pierre Guillaumat). 

The Munich newspaper 
“Sueddeutsthe “Zeitung, ’ 
quoted Genera! Massu 25 


saying 1 interview 
that thi neh army | 
“hade perhaps made 2) 

"over General de | 
Si ~ and ee rea 
u stood cy” 
Despite the denlais, the 
.Gérman correspondent 


See version.— 
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@ Bird's eye view 
ymnosaic — where 
mingle 


Any stranger arriving at 
that the city is peaceful. 
about in all safety, even in 
out encountering a hostile g:ance. in the 
three big cities of Algeria—Algiers, Oran 
and Constantine—terrorism plays no more 
role in daily life than does common crime 
fn any great metropolis of either hemisphere. 


Far from slowing economic activity, the 
recent events have created something of 3 
boom in mauy branches of commerce and in- 
dustry—a boom not unrelated to the arrival 
of several hundred thousand troops. 


In a general way traffic circulates satisfac- 
torily—especially on the main routes. Fields 
are cultivated, harvests brought in, vineyards 
exploited. Despite the threat hanging over 
isoluted farms, especially in the Constantine 
region, farm production has not been seri- 
ous.y affected. ll is clear today that the 
rebellion has not succeeded in dangerously 
upsetting Algeria’s economic life, 


From the Bible 
to Modern Times 


A new arrival is always astonished, once 
he finds out how few the rebels are, at the 
disproportion between their numbers and 
those of the French Army. It seems as if 
900,000 men in uniform ought to be able to 
overcome 2 few thousand rebels fairly quickiy. 
‘this would be true if the fellaghas would 
draw up in baitle array to fight the Army. 
But since most of the time they adopt the 
same fugitive tactics as the criminals of a 
big city, the same lopsided situation is created 
as, for exampie, in Paris, where there are 
15,000 police for a few hundred professional 
criminals. 


What makes all problems difficult to solve 
in the central Maghreb (1), extending a thou- 
sand miles from Oujda Pass to Souk-Ahras 
Saddle is that the country is a topographic 
and human mosaic. ‘wo geological upthrusts, 
one from East to West, the other from South 
to North, have qusrtered and compartment- 
alized it. What is. true in one section is 
untrue in another because of variations in 
ethnology, resources and climate. Ways of 
life range from those of Bedouin tribes 
pasturing their herds over vast expanses to 
those ‘of wWeil-to-do European «colons», who 
resemble large-scale American farmers rather 
than European cultivators. 

Between these two extremes may be found 
every sort of human existence known to the 
Worid from Biblical times to the 20th century 
—inciuding the Moslem bourgeois, who is un- 
distinguishabie from his French counterpart, 


Algiers can see 
Europeans walk 
the Kasbah, with- 
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THE RECORD 


of the Algerian 
races and eras 


are still fettered by the slogans once shouted 
on the Forum. At least a fraction of the 
city’s population, the most turbulent part, 
has come to believe so firmly in its own 
taboos that it sees any other course as fatal. 
By a strange mental inversion this group 
has come to fear peace more than war, and 
to reject the idea that the rebel leaders 
should come sit down with the commander 
in Gauel tO asx him tor a cease-fire. 


Yet it is very evident that the French 
regime, having defined its policy, does not 
intenu to araw back. ‘he progress of events 
may still be hampered by the «activism: of 
certain groups. But it cannot be halted. 


‘As for the Moslem population, whose 
diversity we have noted, it remains passive. 
It has had few leaders who have not been 
discredited. A few individuals among them 
have tried to refurbish their tarnished pres- 
tige by seconding the F.L.N. Some others 
have remained faithful to France. The 
middle class, whose influence is in any case 
limited, has taken refuge in a waltch-and-wait 
attitude. It is coming out of this attitude 
only slowly, as was demonstrated by the 
Senate élections. 


Especially in the. bled (back country), 
where the population is sparse, the only 
leadership with any influence on the Mosiems 
is provided by S.A.S. (Army social service) 
officers, who are seldom Moslems. 


The impoverished Moslem masses are very 
definitely tired of the war. The cities, where 


security is relatively greater, are today 
encumbered with refugees, with all the 
inconveniences. such overcrowding entails. 


But the people who remain in the country- 
side have suffered even more from the 
alternate passage of fellcghas and Army, 


The Drama 
of Resettlement 


Resettlement of the population has 
profoundly changed the former state of 
aifairs. The Army and ‘civil administration 
were faced with the problem of getting the 
Moslem peasants and shepherds; in certain 
zones which the rebels had made their 
strongholds, out from under the contro 

the F.L.N. Most of the time these pecopic 
came spontancously to seek the protection 
of the S,A;S. posts in the valle; 

they Were asked to come rh int 
problems that were difficull to solve, notably 
the: problem of providing enough cultivable 
land to-put the refugees to work. At present 


resettiements that are not based on a solic 


economic foundation are being systematic 
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rebellion began, il held the population in a 
vise of terror. At that period the Mosiems 
assumed an attitude of walting—waiting for 
Allah to desiznate the victor. 
Very quickly the French administration lost 
-ontrol of the population. 
. ra? lgiers, He jvc was committed : the 
Thus its 


MTLD was ordered to dissolve. 
members were forced Into the camp of the 
rebels, for whom however, they entertamed 


only lukewarm sympathy. This took place just 
at the moment when Ben Bella, feeling the 
need to enlarge the rebellion, had created 
the « National: Liberation Front = (FEN) to 

sent the major tendencies existing in 
Alveria. I] was placed under the authority 
« Directorate of the Historic Nine +, 
>, the promoters of the revolt. 
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Record of Conversation with Me Sive Dy the *rench | ‘mba ssador 
on 22nd December, 1959. 
Officers Present. Seeretary 


Je Ae Forsythe 


ER Ee Algericas Fre jus Floods: Madagesears Mre Menzies*® Trip 


to Indonesia. 


M. Sivan called upon the Secretary at his ow 
request on 22nd December. He said that his only 
purpose was to thank the Australian Government for the 
help Austrailia had givon to “rance during the recent 
United ations debete on Algeria and also to thank 
Australia for the help given to the survivors of the 
Frejus floods. 


2s The Secretary explained in detail the part 

played by Australia in securing the defeat of the Afro- 

| Asian draft resolution on Algeria and read te M. Sivan 

| appropricte extracts from Mr. Plimsoll's telegram No. 1477 
concerning the tactics followed. 


~ 


| 3e The Secretary then referred to e statement 
| in this morning*s press coming from the Prime Minister 
of Madagascar, te the effect thet General de Gaulle 

hed promised independence for Madagascar. Me Sivan 
said this had come as a surprise to him and he knew 
nothing of it. He would let us know if he obtained any 
information. Me Sivan commented thet the Indonesians 
claimed thet the Madagescons and the Indenesiens vere 
of common descent, the original Madagascens heving 
moved across from Indonesia. 


Ye In the context of independenee for French 
-Olonies, the Seerctary then ceferred to the prospect 
| Of early independence for the Mali Federation (Senegal 
and Sudan)e Me Sivan said that it wes generally expected 
| that independence would be granted in the near future 
to Mali. 


Se Me Sivan asked about Mr. Menzies* recent trip 
to Indenesia. The Seeretary replied thet from our point 

OF view the visit had been successful. Differences 
between the Indonesians end ourselves on Nethorlends 
New Guinea of course remainsd, but there had been no 
tension in the talks. On the contrary they hod been 

| conducted in a cordial ond friendly stmosphere. The most 
importent achievement of the visit was the assurance by 
President Soekarno thet force would not be used to solve 
the New Guimea question. This was the first time that 
President Soekarno had given such an 2ssurance. 
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TS REPLIES OF GENERAL DE GAULLE 
TO THE WAIN QUSSTIONS, INCLUDING ALGiEIA, 
ASKED AT HIS PRESS CONFERENCE 
ON NOVSUBER 10, 1959. 


"J am nowat your disposal and shall answer the questions you wish to 


ask me," 


Question: Mr. President, at the United Nations, before the Political 
Committee, a debate is now taking place on the French nuclear tests in 


the Sahara, or more accurately, on the proposed French nuclear tests in 
the Sahara, It appears, in the course of this debate that the French 


attitude is the object of very sharp criticism on the part of certain 
members of the Political Committee. I would like to know, lir. Presi- 
dent, if you could tell us what you think of this debate, and more pre- 
cisely, exactly what France's Mosition is in the atomic field. 


"The Anglo~Sexons on the one hand, and the Soviets on the other, have, 
for some twenty years now, been inventing, tcsting and manufacturing colossal nu- 
clear armaments, It is not a question of holding the slightest grievance against 
the Americans for having taken the initiative, They did so at a time when the 
world was struggling against the domination of Hitler and his allies, They did 
so with the help of European researchers, They did so with the participation of 
the British and the Canadians, And then, they dropped bombs on Japan, There is 
no doubt that this was done with the intention of shortening the war, Following 
this, in 1946, they offered to turn over to the United Nations the nuclear weapons 
they possessed, on the condition that no other State would also seek to have such 
weapons for itself, But Soviet Russia preferred to make weapons of this sort for 
herself, That is when the terrible competition began, At the present time, you 
well know that on one side and the other, Anglo-Saxons and Soviets, are in posses- 
sion of every means necessary to destroy completely all forms of life. 

"This has been done in the sight and with the knowledge of the whole 
world, and, since its birth in San Francisco, the United Nations Organization of 
which you have spoken has never condemned this dreadful cosmic threat, Never has 
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the United Nations invited the Anglo-Saxons and the Soviets to destroy the nuclear 
arms which they had in their possession, nor even to cease manufacturing them, 
Never has it blamed anything other than the some 200 experiments that have been 


held in all sorts of areas of the earth, 

"Therefore, the emotion which now appears to have seized a large number 
of its menbers at the idea of the explosion—~in itself jinoffensive—-which has been 
planned for the heart of the Sahara—~this emotion which some are affecting appears 
to me to be so excessive and artificial that I. cannot view it as anything other 


than an arbitrary manoeuvre against my country. 
"Tt is true that the Soviets and the Anglo-Saxons have suspended their 


tests, but this in no way prevents the threat from existing, 
greater every day, For the two rivals continue to maintain their nuclear weapons 
and continue to manufacture then, Even at the present time, they are both making 
quip themselves with rockets, which enormously increase the 
Therefore, I must note that this 


tremendous efforts to ©€ 
range and the effectiveness of such weapons. 


suspension of tests is taking place 
of all that must be had or known in order to be able to wipe out life, no matter 
jon of tests comes at a time when each of the 


a fund of knowledge which enables then, 
to perfect almost ad infinitum their 


where it is, Moreover, this suspens 
two sides has accumulated, through tests, 
without having to proceed to new explosions, 


nuclear weapons. 

"Under these conditions, 
themselves to halt their tests, France can ohly approve, But, 
ask France to renounce atomic weapons for herself, while others are in possession 
of them and are developing them in tremendous quan 


chance that she would accede to such a request. 

"Probably the sort of equilibrium that is establis 
atomic power of the two camps is, 
can say what will happen tomorrow? Who c 


advance in development—partic 
one of the two camps with such an advantage tha 


an say, for example, whether some sudden 


hold out? Who can say whether, in the future, if basic political facts should 


change completely, as has already occurred on the 
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and even from becoming 


at a time when the two rivals are in possession 


if the Anglo-Saxons and the Soviets agree among 
if anybody wished to 


tities, there is not the slightest 


hing itself between the 


for the moment, a factor in world peace, but who 


ularly in the field of space rockets—-will not provide — 
t its peaceful inclinations will not 


earth, the two powers that would 


i 
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have a monopoly on nuclear weapons might no 
the world between them, Who can say whether, 
side might follow a policy of not hurling its devices at the pr 
s0 as not to be threatened by them itself—who can say whether 


+ make a deal with each other to divide 
should the occasion arise, while each 
incipal adversary, 
the two rivals might 


not crush others, 

"One can very well imagine, for example, that on suc 
Western Europe might be destroyed from Moscow and Centrel Europe from Washington. 
And who even can say whether the two rivals, as a result of some unforeseeable po- 
litical and social upheaval, will not come to the point of uniting? In truth, 
France, by equipping herself with nuclear armaments, is rendering a service to the 
If the United Nations Organization shows itself capable 
as a beginning, if it succeeds in placing 
under international control rockets, the vehicles of death—as, moreover, France is 
proposing through the voice of her disarmament delegate, M, Moch——then France will 
immediately, most readily and without hesitation, conform to the international law. 

"But if the United Nations will not and cannot do this, then what a ridic- 


wlous subterfuge the bad quarrel sought with France today would be." 


h a terrible occasion, 


equilibrium of the world. 
of effectively ending the threat and, 


d France's attitude be if. at the time of his visit 


Question: What woul 
to Paria in March , Mr, Khrushchev should raise the question of China's 
admission to the United Nations? 
"The United Nations, as you lmow, 
Tt is not the United Nations which is going to receive 


at least for the moment, does not have 


44s headquarters in Paris. 
ir, Khrushchev in March, it is France," 


Question: Since your statement of September 16, how do you picture the 
development of the problem of Algeria and, in particular, the eventual 


prospects of a cease-fire? 


"Ags far as Algeria is concerned, one decisive fact has appeared: the 


ir destiny. Their choice will be ei 


It will be so because France wants the question to be settled once 
will be free also because I have given my word that all 
thout the slightest 


Algerians will themselves have to decide the 


tirely free. 
and for all, The choice 
the Algerians will be able to participate in the referendum wi 
constraint, and even that whoever they are, 


platform may be, they will take part not only in the voting, but also in the dis- 
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wherever they come from, whatever their 


alinss 


-cussions that will preceed it, so as to determine the voting procedures, when the. 


time comes, and the regulations governing the campaign that will preceed the vote. 
The choice will be entirely free because the Premier has several times confirmed 
our determination in this respect, because Parliament has given its consent and 
because the people approve, 

"Therefore, under these conditions, one wonders what could be behind cer— 
tain interpretations--you well know what I mean—-which are more or less obscuring 
what is perfoctly plain and simple, Similarly, as for regrets on the prospect of 
self—determination--what could such regrets represent, what could they Lead to? 
What would be the practical consequence of the statements thrown out from Paris or 
even from Algiers on the solution advocated or demanded? This solution will de- 
pend on the whole Algerian electorate, who will vote several years hence, 


"There is in truth—if we wish to see Algeria as it is, and not artifi- 
cially as some would like to imagine it--there is one certainty, which is that what 
is more important than anything else, what everything depends on, is the restora- 
tion of peaceful conditions, Once again I say that if the leaders of the insurrec-— 
tion wish to discuss with the authorities the condtions for an end to the fighting, 
they may do so, The conditions, I repeat, would be honorable, they would respect 
the freedom and the dignity of everyone, and they vould fairly take into account 
the courage displayed under arms, And if the representatives of the external or- 
ganization of the rebellion decide to come to France to discuss these conditions, 
they have only to do so, at any time, either in secret or publicly, as they like. 
Our Ambassador to Tunis, our Ambassador to Rabat, one or the other will ensure the 
transportation, and qualified persons will recive them, If they wish at a given 
moment to return whence they came, a guarantee is given them that they will have 
complete freedom to do so and that the necessary means will be furnished then, But. 
if this procedure does not take place, or if it is put off, well then, the forces 
of law and order continue and will continue directly to pacify the country, as they 


are doing, by the way, with obvious and ever greater success, 


NT am going to present a few faccs and figures on this subject, which 
perhaps will be able to enlighten people's minds on what will happen, in the hypoth- 
esis I am expressing--that is, if no cease-fire were agreed upon—on what neverthe- 
Jess will doubtless gradually take place on the terrain, The victims of the civil 
war, throughout five years, have been numerous in Algeria, but on which side are 
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they especially numerous? ‘The rebellion has killed 1,800 civilians of French de- 
scont in five years, that is, a total of one out of 600, or one out of 3,000 each 
year, It has killed 12,000 Moslem civilians in five years, that is, quite fortu- 
nately ond quite noticeably fewer than the number who died during the same time in 
ordinary highway or work aecidonts, During the same five years, 1,400,000 men have 
served in Algeria in the forces of law and order, and of these, 13,000 have died 
on the battlefield—that is, less than 14. In comparison, these losses, however 
cruel they may be, have certainly not changed the life of the Algerian populaticn 
as a whole, nor were the army unite affected in any way, In the face of these 
losses, how lamentable it is to consider the 145,000 Algerians who have been killed 
on the side of the insurrection, I ask you, what can be the final result of this 
fighting? What can the insurrection be working toward? What can it expect from 
the continuation of this struggle if not to continue to pend to their death the 
fraction of the Algerian youth that it enlists through persuasion or through force— 
young men who will be missed by the Algeria of tomorrow, To the extent that the 
operations of pacification are being continued, the effectiveness, if one can call 
it thet, of the insurrection, is constantly diminished, 

"In 1957, there were in Algeria, on an average, 2,000 exactions a month, 
including every kind of exaction, of course, In 1958 there was an average of 1,600 
a month: In October 1959, the figure scarcely exceeded 1,000, And, of course, at 


the same time the mumber of civilion victims fell. In 1956 there were Re Lower 
than the year before and in 1959 thore is an average of 404 fewer than the average 
of the two preceding years, 

"Is the rebellion succeeding at lenst in preventing the Moslem Algerians 
from serving in the forces maintaining order? 

"Here are a few figures: 

"In January 1957, the Moslems serving in our armed forces totalled 43,400 
men, including those doing their regular military service, volunteers and armed 
auxiliaries, At present there are 162,000, of whom 129,000 are serving in the 
regular troops and 53,000 as armed auwdliaries, Has this quadrupling of Moalen 
forces increased the proportion of desertions? Not at all, quite the contrary, In 
1957 there wis a monthly average of 4 or 5 deserters out of 1,000 Mosicns, At the 


present time there are 1.44 month out of 1,000. 
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"And during that time, we see the number of insurgents taken prisoner 
increasing in relation to the number killed, and this is a very good thing, More 
Over, this proportion is a fairky good indication of the divisions and the dis- 
couragement existing among them, The proportion of prisoners to the number of 
insurgents killed was 15% in 1957; today it is 30%, 


"But the general level of activity in Algeria proves above all that, 
while the insurrection is obviously distressing for her, it is not preventing her 
from developing, and from developing in cooperation with France, It is a fact 
that Algeria has never worked harder and has never worked better than she is doing 
today. The 1959 crop is just in; it was harvested virtually everywhere, and in 
better condition than ever before, The total of Algeria's external trade—imports 
and exports—-which in 1954, before the insurrection, came to 325 billion francs, 
amounts to 700 billion this year, Something like 700 million kwh of electricity 
were consumed in Algeria in 1954. In 1959, almost 1,400 million kwh will have been 
consumed, In 1954, 12,000 dwelling wnits were constructed in Aleeria, This year 
31,000 will have been built and next year 55,000 will be constructed, In 195k, 
something like 400 or 500 kilometers [218 — 310 miles of roads and highways were 
built, This year 2,500 kilometers will have bee built, In the schools, in 195L, 
there were 450,000 children, When school opened last fall, 860,000 children were 
enrolled, including a large proportion of girls, which is really remarkable, Over 
a period of 11 months, 180 industrial enterprises requested permission to set up 
operations in Algeria, That is as many requests as there were during the 11 years 
between the end of World War II and the begimiing of the insurrection, 


"Think a bit of the large~scale operations that have been carried out in 
the prospecting, extraction and transportation of the oil and gas of the Sahara, 
exactly as had been predicted, Any day now the oil will be arriving at the coast 
at Bougie, through a 700 kilometer pipeline, In truth, despite the insurrection, 
despite the propaganda and the terror through which the rebellion wasseeking to 
keep the people on a sort of permanent strike, the new Algeria is taking shape and 
reviving with the return of peaceful conditions. 

"Therefore, I say to all the Algerians of all communities, of all poli- 
tical affiliations, of all ways of thinking: you can and you must take part in 
this transformation which is going to make Algeria a land of men who are free, 
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dignified, proud and prosperous, After all, that is your common lot, Why should 
you not have a part in this—-you who have thought to serve Algeria through revolt 
and terror, Unless your leaders are determined to try to maintain or establish 
their dictatorship through violence, even if this means turning the country over 
to ruin and misfortune, The war you are waging there no longer has a real meaning, 
There are much better things to do with your zeal » your courage and your love for 
your native land, : 


"And all of you fence~-sitters, you who will not budge and who are causing 
Algeria to lose time, when she ought to be finding her peace and her development, 
and finding them soon, now that it is understood that her destiny is in the hands 
of those who live there, who do you not form a great party for Algerian progress? 


"You, the French of Algeria, who for generations have done so much, if 
one page has been turned by the great wind of history, well, it is up to you to 
write another, Let there be a truce to vain nostalgia, vain bitterness, vain tor- 
ments; take the future as it comes, and grapple with it. More than ever Algeria 
needs you, lore than ever France needs you in Algeria, 


"And you, all the foreign peoples and States, if you believe, as one must 
think, that when all ismid and done the only quarrel that matters is the cause of 
mankind, recognise that France is upholding this quarrel there in Algeria, for Al- 
geria, with Algeria, and, if you please, respect her effort. 


"J do not mow if I have added anything to what has already been said," 


Question: Mr. President, the peoples of Black Africa are now in the full 


swing of political development, There is independence, association and 
other formulas, I would like to know what is your opinion on this problem, 


"With regard to the peoples which France had linked to herself, there are, 
underlying her policy, two facts which I believe are as large as the earth itself, 


"The first fact is the idea of self—-determination, of these people being 
free to decide their own destiny and, in their eyes, of independence, which stirs 
these peoples, It is the kind of elementary psychological state of mind which is 
a11 the more active as it finds the support of the entire world, including the 


countries that yesterday were colonizers, 
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"It is true that, for a long time, mankind agreed--and I believe that it 
was perfectly right--mankind agreed that, in order to open the way to civilization 
for the peoples who had remained apart from it as a result of natural obstacles or 
of their ow characters, it was necessary that Western Europe penetrate these lands, 
in spite of some annoying vicissitudes, 


"Where would North America, South America, Africa, Oceania, a large part 
of Asia be today if the explorers, settlers, soldiers, missionaries, engineers and 
doctors of the West had not gone there bringing ideas, action, organization and 
Western technology? Yes, these countries were conquered, revealed and awakened. 
Now then, this has been done, and from one end of the earth to the other, each peo- 
ple is becoming aware ot itself and wants to determine its own fate, 


"The second fact which is world-wide--this fact too—is that these people 
put in contact with progress are assailed with a growing desire to see their own 
living standards rise; in a world where some live in full prosperity, people resign 
themselves, with more and more difficulty, to not satisfying their hunger, to being 
exposed to the weather, to dying in epidemics, to vegetating in ignorance, and these 
people want, in their turn, to have well cultivated land, mines, factories, roads, 
railroads, and bridges, airplanes, boats, schools, universities, And how can they 
have them without the administrative, financial, economic and technical assistance 
of those who have the means for it? As a people becomes independent, it needs the 
help of others, This is something which is only human, that is to say, very nat~ 
ural and which may be acknowledged freely. 


"Therefore, this being the case, what is France!s attitude with regard to 
the peoples who were under her rule a short while ago, and even more with regard to 
those who do not want to be a part of France—which is true for some? 


"There are some among us—-they are not lacking——who are adverse to de- 
velopment, either from nostalgia for a past which, furthermore, did have in it 
many fine efforts and worthy accomplishments, or from misunderstanding of present 
realities, or for reasons of personal interest which are often perfectly respect- 
able, 

"Those people would like us to act as if that which exists did not, They 
would like us to continue acting in the terms of an empire over peoples who are 
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Carried away by the excitenent of liberty, If this attitude were that of France, 


trends—-there is no doubt that this 


there is no doubt--taking into account current 
* Moreover, 


would lead her, and all the world, into greater and greater difficulties. 
the inescapable changes would happen all the same, and they would happen badly under 


undesirable human conditions, and they would happen against to France. 


"On the other hand, there are other people who think that we not only 


ought not to hinder the separation when it occurs, but also, on the contrary, that 


we ought to be happy about it, These territories cost us a great deal more than 
If they wish to leave us, let them do so, Our resources, our ca- 
pacities would find much better use at home than in those countries, 1 do not 
think that those people agree with the idea that France has of herself, nor with 
the idea that the world has of France, We have always had a humane mission, and 


we still have it, and it is necessary that our policy conform to our spirit, It is 
our assistance, there would be 


they bring in, 


guite true that, in the case where some do not want 
no advantage for us in wanting to impose it on then, In this case, it is we who 
would profit by secession, But, with regard to the peoples who want her assistance, 
to whom she is attached and who, one day perhaps, will reward her for her efforts—- 
with regard to these, France is resolved to furnish than with the aid which they 
@esire, to the extent that she is able: In other words, France's policy with re- 
gard to these countries is to respyct and to recognise their free disposal of then- 
selves and, at the same time, to offer them an opportunity to form with her a whole 
in which they will have her support and in which she will have their participation 
in her world-wide activity. 

which was reached a year ago between 
the French Republic and eleven new African States and the Malagasy Republic. Obvi- 
ously, within the framework of this contract, revisions are possible, They are 
provided for by the Constitution. They are possible insofar as they take place in 


accordance with the constitutional forms, But there must be a foundation, this 
foundation must hold or nothing could be built upon it. In this Community, all the 
because they wanted to be, and all of them, at any 


the Community is, for sveryone, 


tThis is the basis of an agreanent 


States which are members are such 
time, may leave it if thuyy wish—in other words, 
effective independence end guaranteed cooperation. 

"There are two States—the Cameroons and Togoland--which, in their turn, 


are goon going to become independent, Thvy are doing this by other means than the 
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African States which are part of the Commmity, because they were not under the 
sovereignty of France, but were under her trusteeship by virtue of an international 
mandate, It is only next year that they are to be completely free to dispose of 
themselves, If the Cameroons and if Togoland dusire--which is possible-—to join 
the Community, I think the Commmity will satisfy these two good partners, 


"hs for Guinea at the time of the decision, she was already in effect a 
democratic people!s Republic, a totalitarian regime under the dictatorship of a 
single party, Her leaders, dreaming of using this springboard to dominate Africa, 
rejected the Comunity, For their part, it was quite natural, This thn is Frence!s 
policy concerning the African Status which ovun yesturday were called upon by her to 
advance and which, if they desire, will continus to advance with her, If one admits, 
as I said a momunt ago for Algeria, that a policy in our century must have as one of 
its principal aims the good of man, thun I belive that this policy of France and of 
the States of the Comunity is the best policy possibly at present," 


Question: Allow me to ask you a question which concerns the vasturn 
poundsrius of Gurmany, the so-callud Odur—Nvisse line which you spoke of 
hers on March 25, in a statanent which aroused a pruat deal of feuling 


LE A 


in Germany. It was vchoud quite recently in Moscow in the statunents of 
vir, Khrushchev before the Suprume Sovict. If I am not mistaken, you linked 
this question of the eastern boundaries of Germany with that of German 
reunification, that is to say, in your mind, after free and democratic 


dlections, Can you be more explicit in your thoughts on this subject? 

"Tn listening to you, Ionsicur, I thought I was suddenly at the Summit 
Conference. I said in 2 similar conference what I think about the question you just 
asked, why do you want mu to repeat it? You nued only know that I have not changed 


my mind," 
Question: Tomorrow France will culvbrate the anniversary of the 1918 


Armistice, Can you tell us your position with regard to veterans? 


"Tt is in a way a position with regard to myself, if you will excuse me 
for saying so, There are fewer of us than there were, and, vach year, fewer who 
participated, weapons in hand, in the salvation of France on the battlefields of 
the 1914-1918 wor, What we did, those of us who were there, we have obviously not 
forgotten, It is infinitely to be hoped that for the French nation this manory 
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remain deep and respected, and I believe that for as long as we still live, it is 
necessary that, in every way, we have a certain attitude, a certain way of seeing 
things, particularly of seeing the country, We must in some small way set the ex- 
ample, we must remain what we were--witnesses, It is true that after the 1914-1918 
war, the person who was the Chief of France at that time, Georges Clemenceau, seeing 
the return of these fighters who had once again saved the country on the battle- 
fields, under the orders of Marshalls Joffre, Foch and Pétain—it is true that 
Clemenceau said, "They have rights over us," I am sure that what Clemenceau wanted 
to say was that these fighters had the right to give us, tomorrow as yesterday, an 
example, And we—we have the duty of following their example, Years later——Clemen— 
ceau had been dead for a long time—a pension was set up——not the pension for the 
disabled, widows and orphans, which was established immediately and which was in- 
finitely natural and necessary—but a pension for able-bodied veterans, No other 
country did this, I shall not carp at the reasons which might have lead the Repub- 
lic of that time to do this; In any case, it did it, This became a habit, I admit, 
and, little by little, an organization for veterans was set up, whose delegates set 
great store by this pension which, moreover, was not large, but which was a kind of 
symbol to then, 


"Last year in December, the question became acute, We have had a great 
deal of difficulty in reestablishing the equilibrium of our finances, as you well 
know, At that time, it was necessary to cut the deficit at all costs, or else never 
to escape from inflation, that is, from heading straight to disaster, Therefore, 
we did it, In order to do.so, cuts had to be made in all the categories of the 
budget. The subject of the budget for veterans and war victims came up: it reached 
and still reaches 320 billion frances, Of course, there was no question of taldng 
away a penny from the widows, disabled or orphans, Out of the 320 billion frances, 
7 billion were withdrawn from those who did not need the morey because they were 
not in reduced circumstances and, moreover, were able-bodied, I do not say that it 
was very pleasant, It was not pleasant for any one, and in particular not for the 
person who is speaking to you, but it was really a necessity, 


"There was no reason why any category, however important as it might be 
to the nation, should not share in the general sacrifice, Furthermore, what was 
done with the 7 billion francs? They were given to the aged, for you know that the 
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pension for the needy aged was increased at the same time, in order to protect them 


as much as possible from several price rises which were to be expected after devalu~ 
ation, 


"As for me, I hoped--I say it frankly--that the veterans would understand 
things as they were , that they would know that if de Gaulle took the responsibility 
for it, it was because he had good reasons in the national interest and that, al- 
though with regret—-which I well understond——they ought to accept in good faith, 
with goodwill, this sacrifice while waiting for better days, which, moreover, could 


not be too long in coming if our recovery followed the course which it had started 
to take, 


"But this is not what happened, you know it, and I repeat it. I do not 
see, moreover, where this can lead, The veterans are made to be the first in honor, 
they are not made to be the first in demands, I fervently hope that everything will 
work out, as they say, that there will be no rancor or bitterness which would really 
be wrong and unfortunate in the period of recovery in which the country finds it~ 
self, And I call upon my comrade-in-arms of the 1914-1918 war to help me, too, in 
these circumstances, Besides, I am convinced that this is the feeling of a great 
majority of then, 


"I will add that in January, when everything will be past, and you know 
what I am talking about--then the President of the Republic will be able to call 
together the leaders of the principal veterans organizations in order to enter into 
the dignified contact with then which is necessary, Once again, what was done—I 
say it to them as their comrade-in-arms, but I say it to them also as Chief of 
State--what was done will not be changed, We are no longer where we were yesterday. 
Perhaps the leaders of whom I spoke—-perhaps they believed that they were still in 
that period," 
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ALGERIA: Mr. SARELL’S VALEDICTORY DESPATCH 


Mr. Sarell to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 


(No. 54. Confidential) Algiers, 
Sir, November 28, 1959. 
The end of a stay of more than three 
years in Algiers offers an occasion for some 
general thoughts on Algeria and the French 
position here. Perhaps the dominating 
impression is of the persistent conflict in 
French policy in Algeria and the many 
contradictions thereby engendered. 


2. The French achievement in Algeria is 
immensely impressive. Algiers has a higher 
rate of building than any town in France. 
The agricultural plains of the coast are as 
well cultivated and perhaps richer in yield 
than any other area in the Mediterranean 
basin. The great colons are quiet living and 
hard working and able men. It is only 
slowly that the conviction grows that this 
splendid edifice is built on rotten founda- 
tions. 


3. The first hint that all is not well in 
fundamentals is the gradual awareness of a 
screen separating the Europeans from the 
Moslems. This phenomenon is due in part 
to the rebellion, but it has deeper causes also. 
After the initial defeat of the Turkish rulers 
of Algiers the French embarked on a 
prolonged war to subdue the Arab and 
Berber tribes who had been largely nomadic 
and only very loosely subject to the Dey. 
The tribes were finally broken not so much 
by force of arms as by land settlement. and 
the uncontrolled operation of speculators 
who stripped the tribesmen of much of their 
best land and left them a detribalised and 
landless proletariat. It was but one of many 
examples of well intentioned, but ill thought 
out measures in Paris achieving the reverse 
of the object intended, to the detriment of 
the Moslem population. It was designed to 
secure the land to the peasants by a grant of 
legal title. Instead it exposed the feckless to 
the temptation of dealers or neighbouring 
settlers with ready cash. 


(Received December 4) 


4. This situation dating from the Senatus 
Consultum of 1863 has been a long standing 
source of grievance and friction. It has lain 
at the root of many rebellious outbreaks in 
the past, and experienced observers believe 
it to be a potent driving force in maintain- 
ing the present fighting. No less serious, by 
maintaining an element of sporadic violence, 
it undermined confidence between Euro- 
peans and Mosiems so that even in the days 
before the First World War, which seem in 
retrospect a period of halcyon calm, the 
editor of the Blue Guide to Algeria observed 
in the edition of 1912 that the Moslem 
population had never accepted French rule 
as other than an ineluctable necessity. 


5. This uneasy relationship was aggra- 
vated by the depression of the status of the 
Moslem population partly by the loss of their 
land, but no less by a further weil 
intentioned, but ill-conceived action by the 
French Government in Paris. Inspired by 
their consciousness of a civilising mission 
they organised health services which 
disastrously upset the population balance 
with no compensating improvement to the 
economic development of the country or the 
food supply. Growing poverty, absence of 
education aggravated or perhaps produced 
weakness in the human material of the 
Mosiem population. The reproaches of 
fecklessness, incompetence and irresponsi- 
bility currently made against them by the 
Europeans bear a striking similarity to the 
faults charged to the working classes in 
European countries in the 19th century 
before the spread of education and improved 
standards of living had demonstrated the 
importance of these factors and improved 
environment in producing satisfactory mem- 
bers of society. 


6. Fear, reinforced by a low opinion of the 
native population’s ability, served to con- 
vince the Europeans that responsibility 
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should not be entrusted to the Moslems. 
The Europeans themselves, once colonisa- 
tion became profitable with the establish- 
ment of the wine industry in the 80's, had 
achieved a certain autonomy particularly in 
financial and economic matters. They used 
this privilege not with any calculated malice, 
but in conformity with the political and 
economic ideas of their day to keep down 
taxes and resist expenditure on social 
‘services, among others on education in the 
purely Moslem areas. The former conflict 
between theory and practice in the well 
meaning reforms of the Paris Government 
was now aggravated by 4a systematic 
stultification of these measures by the 
jncreasingly powerful settlers, justified in 
their own eyes because “they knew the 
natives ” better than the ignorant idealists of 
Paris. Liberal measures tending to give 
some measure of representation to the 
Moslems were imposed either by Paris, or 
by the representative of the Paris Govern- 


ment, the Governor-General, only to be 
made a mockery by the rigging of elections. 

7. The inadequacy of the educational 
facilities, and the filling of elected bodies 
with the puppets of the French administra- 


tion both deprived the European com- 


munity of the means of gauging Moslem 
opinion and feeling. This loss of contact 
was aggravated at the end of the war in 
1945 with the abolition, in the name of the 
liberal equality of the communities, of the 
corps of experts who alone, by reason of 
their knowledge of the berber and arabic 


dialects, were able to maintain contact with 


the Moslem peasant population. To their 
failure to keep in touch with the native 
population the French added a curiously 


jnsensitive and at times insolent disregard 


of the courtesies of the country and 
frequently of the elementary dictates of 
good manners anywhere, a failing which is 
the subject of comment by foreign travellers 
in the past and many more recent observers. 
To render rebellion certain, there was added 
to all this the loss of prestige caused by the 
fall of France. 


8. Confronted by the singularly imtract- 
able rebellion sparked and kept alive by 
these resentments and the frustration of 
ambitious young Moslems, the French 
Government have revived, reinforced and 
amplified measures of political and 
economic advancement, some of which had 
been attempted, if half-heartedly, in the past. 
Under the pressing need to end a war 
embarrassing to the Government externally 
and internally, long overdue reforms have 
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been pushed through sometimes roughshod 
over colon interests. Planned by Soustelle, 
‘nitiated by Lacoste, and amplified and 
pressed forward by General de Gaulle and 
his delegate-general Delouvrier, a vast 
programme of social, political and economic 
advancement is under way. Great vested 
interests like the Blachette esparto grass 
concession have been ended, and a start 
made with the distribution of land to the 
Moslems. And yet the curse of conflict 
which has lain on French policy for so long 
continues. Parallel with civic rights, educa- 
tion and economic advancement, has come 
a system of military control of the individual 
which severely limits the freedom of move- 
ment of the individual Moslem. Every 
Moslem is card indexed, and must report if 
sleeping away from his registered place of 
residence. In some areas he may neither 
leave nor re-enter his district without a 
permit, and elsewhere to avoid difficulty 
with military patrols Moslems usually apply 
to the civil affairs officer with whom they 
are registered for a travel permit. This 
system is backed by widely-used powers of 
summary arrest and detention without trial 
in internment camps of anyone occasioning 
the slightest suspicion of the military 
authorities. At any one time about 20,000 
Moslems. including many of the educated 
potential leaders, are interned and there is 
a turnover of 5.000 a month to keep ever 
present before the Moslem population the 
powers of the army. These arrests are 
accompanied by the withholding of 
information from the families sometimes for 
long periods, a form of psychological 
torture for the families familiar in all police 
States. This lack of the elementary civic 
right to justice is of more serious damage 
to the relations of the communities than is 
the habit of the French army and police of 
using torture in interrogation. Although 
here again the numerous disappearances 
reported from detention camps render yet 
more sinister the implications of French 
methods. 


9. Behind the fair facade of European 
Algeria, and behind the persistent fighting 
there thus emerge two streams of French 
policy, one composed of French material 
benefits : enormous capital investment, 
education and health services; a measure 
of political and administrative advance- 
ment for the Moslems; a preponderance 
over the settlers in representation at 
National and local government, and a 
steadily rising share of the places in Govern- 
ment service favoured by privileged 
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conditions of recruitment. These are the 
measures relied on by General de Gaulle to 
stop the fighting and to reconcile the 
Moslems to France. The other, parallel to 
the first, and, tending to reduce and delay its 
effect if not to neutralise it, is the arbitrary 
denial of freedom and justice. the insolence 
and not infrequently the brutality and 
widlence of “the Forces of Order” 
particularly in their dealings with suspects 
and in their quest for intelligence when 
prisoners are “shot attempting to escape ” 
and the dead are unquestioningly allotted 
membership of the rebel ~* National 
Liberation Front”. Against the army the 
Moslems seem to have no appeal, and 
membership of the Moslem community 
appears to make them prima facie suspect. 


10. It is the latter trend as much as the 
long-standing distrust of French good faith 
which for the present keeps alive the 
fighting. The army and the F.L.N. 
euerrilla forces remain in deadlock to the 
extent that neither seems likely to eliminate 
the other by military means. It seems 
possible, therefore, that fighting will con- 


. tinue until the programme of reforms has 


progressed so far that it is the Moslems and 
no longer the Europeans who enjoy the 
privileged position in the administration and 
in political life and it will be the Moslems 
who effectively control the administration 
of Algeria. A reconciliation with France 
might then be achieved, valuable for 


Metropolitan France and also for the 
Moslems of Algeria who will need French 
help in all spheres for many years. Such a 
course of events is that which seems in fact 
to be envisaged by the French army in 
Algeria, and they would be satisfied with 
such an outcome. But for the séttlers the 
war will have been lost and their position 
seriously impaired if not destroyed. It is 
because they see this outcome in the distance 
that they so bitterly resent General 
de Gaulle, and only a little less so 
Metropolitan Frenchmen and the pro- 
Moslem element in the French army. in 
Algeria. Nevertheless whatever the out- 
come of General de Gaulle’s. short-term 
efforts to bring about a ceasefire, the lone- 
term programme inherited from. Soustelle 
and Lacoste which he has amplified and 
accelerated seems the only means of placing 
a sound foundation under the magnificent 
European superstructure of Algeria. and 
may yet save something for France from the 
upheaval. But as the war continues with 
every effort at reconciliation blocked by the 
extremists of either side, it is ever more 
dificult to foresee any early peace for 
Algeria, 


11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Paris, 
Rabat and Tunis. 


I have, &c. 
R. F. G. SARELL. 
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“ 
D DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
IT. 23054/55/56 
MAC 
Dated: 13th December, 1959. 
2000 
FROM: Ree’d: 14th Daccmber, 1959, 
1630 
Australian Mission to (via leased channel) 


the Unitcd Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN1477. CONFIDENTIAL. PRIORITY. 


Repeated Washington, London savingram 208, Paris 
Savineram 68, 


Algeria. 


Australia played A considcrable part yesterday in 
bringine about the defeat of any resolution on Algeria and you 
should know the story in case there is any press report (though 
press seems unaware of the full story) Gr’ Gomnents from other 
Governments. 


2. Tactics of the Afro-Asian Group were to hve 

their resolution which was sponsored on their behalf by Pakistan 
(text im our telceram 1456) voted on paragraph by paragraph. 
They forcsaw that the second operative paragraph would fail for 
leek of a two-thirds majority and belicved that resulting résol— 
ution as @ whole (with only one operative parasraph) would be 
eonfortably adoptcd as it would not be easy to vote against. 


3 Yesterday morning I urged as stronely as I could on 
Pierson Dixon and others that supporters cf France should censure 
that second operative paragraph was not deleted before rosolution 
as a whole was put to vote, This could be done by abstaining 

On 2 pareeraph by paragraph vote. French Permanent Representative 
(Berard) rejected this, saying that his instructions from Paris 
were such that he had to ask all France's friends to vote against 
Operative paragraph 2 even in a araeraph by paragraph vote. 
Instructions of the United Kingdom, Italy, Canada, Belzium, 
Isracl and most N.A.7T.0. supports of France were such that 

they fad no option but to follow the French wishes. Moreover, 
there were admittedly some dangers in manocuvre. Hor cxampie 
some of our friends micht be confusod by bcing asked to abstain 
On individual parseraphs and might continue it into an abstention 
On resclution as a- whole. 


ute Nevertheless, I went ahead with idca of got ting 
some. abstentions, This was with French aowledge but without 
their approval, It was the only hope of ending the item 
without any resolution, But I had particularly in mind also 
difficulty we would have explaining to Australian domestic 
opinion and internationally an Australian vote against the 
resolution if it did not contain the sccond Operative: paragraph. 
The resoiution would then have consisted of an unobjectionable 
preamble, and a single Operative pariersph which rocOgnised 

the rieht cf the Algerian peoplc to self determination (a right 
which de Gaulle had publicly recognised hinself). Only countries 
who were firmly committed to voting against such a resolution 
were Unitcd singdom, Canada, Italy, Isracl and Benelux, 
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Ds Accordingly I discussed the situation with the 
Permanent Representative of HEeuador who had instructions to 
vote against the existing resolution as a whole and who was 
equally searching for some way of Cneur inv the retention of 
the second operative para graph in the final toxt. He too 

was playing with the idea of organising sufficient abstentions 
im paragraph by paragraph vote. We had to find supporters of 
France who were prepared to interpret their instructions in 
Such 2 way as to allow them tc abstain on the sccond operative 
paragraph contrary to French wishcs. Honduras agreed to do so. 
Our colleague from Faraguay unfortunatcly became so. impressed 
With neca to retain it in the final text that he voted for it 
in paragraph by paragraph vote, and of course, against the 
Final resolution. This has received some unpleasant comment. 


6. In my statement during the debate (summary already 
cabled to you) I said that as Australia was opposed to the 
adoption of any resolution whatever its substance I would abstain 
on all paragraphs in 2 paragraph by paragraph vote. When vote 
was taken no fixed pattern was followed in paragraph by paragraph 
voting by those who in the cnd voted against resolution as a 
whole. Australia abstained on all paragraphs and South Africa 
voted against all (being the only vote against the first operative 
paragraph). United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand and N.A.T.O. 
Supporters of France abstained on all paragraphs except second 
operative one which they voted against as requested by France. 
Some Latin Americans: (ineluding Ecuador) which voted against 
resolution as a whole voted for first operative paragraph (on 
self determination). 


Te in the upshot all paragraphs were adopted by two 
thirds majorities. Second operative parsarraph was adopted with 
40 votes in favour 16 against and 24 abstentions. Resolution 
3S 2 whole reccived 39 votes in favour 22, against (including 
AuStraiia) with 20 abstcntions. Australia, Eeuader, Honduras 
and Lacs switched from abstcntion on the paragraph to a vote 
against the resolution. Paraguay (as expla ained above) switched 
from yes to no. Nicaraguan which had been out of room for 
pararraph by paragraph yotine came in to vote against resolution 
as a whole, 


8. One major difficulty in organising anything was 
that United States refused to disclose its position in advance 
or to attend any group meetings. Before I spoke in Plenary 
I told Lodge my inclination was to abstain on all paragraphs 
aid vouGc against rcsolution as a whole. He said he would not 
tell mc or anyone else what he would do but "if you vote the 
Way you say you won't regrct it". # His abstention was a big 


shock to me as to N.4.7T.0. répresentatives 


9. The French here are naturally extrenely pleased. 
They are mest grat peau vo Australia and réce omnise necessity 
and ‘suceess of what wc did. They are very bitter against 
Americans (Lodge explains that if he had let it be known he 


was g0ing to abstain it would have influcneed sufficicnt others 
to abstain to cause passage of res Sens but French regard 
that argument as irrelevant bechuse they cannot understand 

why he himself abstained). 
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LO. Some Arabs and other Atro-Asians are rather 

bitter, They had taken it for grantcd that a resolution 

would be adopted and only question in their minds had been 
I Some 


Of ther fecl unfair tactics were used to defeat resolution. 


It would be wise, however, not to publicise role that Australia 
together with Beuador plsyed in tactics. 

MIN. & DEPT. E.A. 

P.M. 's 15th December, 1959. 
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COPY of letter from 
Australian Mission to United Nations 
4510 Empire State Building,New York 1, 
N.Y. 


File No. 155/4 


Memorandum No, 1110/59 25rd November, 1959. 


The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
Canberra, A.C.T. 


Some Commnist Reactions to the 
Debate on Nuclear Tests 
I have received some interesting comments from representatives 
of the Soviet Group during the debates on the French meclear tests in the 
Sahara (Moroccan item) and on the suspension of muclear and thermonuclear 
tests (Indian item). 


2), IT had a short conversation with Sobolev (Permanent 
Representative of the USSR) at Midday on 18th November, shortly after 
hearing Kuznetsov (Leader of the USSR delegation) speak on the Indiam 
item, I told Scbolev that, though Australia did not believe the French 
should test a nuclear bomb, it was not because of fear of hazards to 
health caused by this particular explosion, since we knew the dangers 
from a single explosion would be sml1l if proper precautions were taken, 
I expressed disagreement with Kuznetsov's labouring the hazards to health. 
Sobolev replied: "Of course the test im the Sahara would not do any harm 
by itself. But the French should not be having a test while the USSR, 
the United States, and Britain are trying to reach an agreement at Geneva, 
Let them wait awhile", 


De On the evening of 20th November, the day on which the General 
Assembly in plenary session had called upon the French not to conduct 
their tests, the Permanent Representative of the Ukraine (Udovichenko) 
remarked to me that the French were too late, If they had wanted an 
atomic bomb, they should have tested it five years ago. He said also 
that he thought Moch's speech that morning had been very bad from the 
French point of view and had cost France votes. His speech had offended 
a number of delegations, 


4 That same evening I had a talk with the Permanent Representative 
of Bulgaria (Voutov), He expressed the view that debates in the First 
Committee on disarmament had been extremely interesting and had been very 
constructive, Things had been said which should make both sides give 
more consideration to their positions on certain points. On the Western 
side he mentioned particularly the speech by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge (USA) 
in the debate on general and canplete disarmament, Voutov said that he 
thought that the debates on disarmament had show a greater disposition 
to have discussion in a constructive and dispassionate atmosphere than 
ever before in the United Nations, He put this down in part to the 
passing fron the scene on both sides of men who had grown up in a period 
when the situation was different and who were able to think only in terms 
of the cold war, He said that relations between the different nations 

of the world would get better and better as new generations emerged and 4 
conception of mankind as a whole gained dominance; he did not know how 
jong this would take - it might be 100, 200, or 300 years, 
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De I said I agreed with him that same of the troubles in the 
world were caused by men who were still living in a past age and had not 
grasped the significance of new scientific developments, I did not 
consider, for example, that Stalin had ever understood the significance 
and implications of nuclear weapons and their petentialities for 
destruction, Voutov said he agreed completely, "Stalin was a great 

min — nobody could deny that - in his time. He was great, just as 
Napoleon or Queen Elizabeth or Catherine the Great or Peter the First 
were “in their time”, Stalin had had to cope with a situation when the 
Soviet Union wes encircled by the rest of the world and its survival had 
been the major task, Each man's role had to be assessed in relation to 
his own time, Khrushchev, for example, was now the right man but it 

might be that in some years to come he would be too old or would no longer 
be the min for the situation then existing and somebody else would have to 
be found, 


6, We then had some discussion of the decision of the General 
Assembly that morning to call on France not to conduct nuclear tests, 
Voutov remarked that we had to look at France's position with understanding, 
and try to see it against the backgroind not merely of the international 
Situation of France but also of the internal social, political, and 
emotional feelings and currents in that country. They had discussed this 
at a meeting of’ the Bulgarian Delegation before the Bulgarian speech was 
delivered in the First Committce, They had decided that the Bulgarian 
representative should not denounce the French leaders as "imperialists" or 
"“war-mongers" or "guilty men", It would not be correct to view the 
French in those terms. De Gavile wes doing what he thought was right. 

The French Government was honest but misguided, France today was like a 
rich man who had lost a lot of his wealth but was finding it difficmlt to 
adjust himself to the new situation, All sorts of complicated, and 
sometimes conflicting, feelings were running through France. It could 
not de viewed in terms of Communists versus non-Commmnists in France - it 
cut &cross parties, In the United Nations we had to understand and take 
account of this, and Voutov thought that most of the speeches in the 
First Committee had in fact done so, 


he Voutov said he had been tcld that after the vote Moch had 
remarked to somcone: "I have failed because we have not been able to 
convince people that what we are doing is right", 


8, Voutov spoke with some heat in criticism of the United States 
decision to bring before the General Assembly the question of Hungary. 

He considered that this was quite contrary to the new atmosphere that was 
existing and to the attempts by the Great Powers to improve their 
relations. Now we would have speeches in the General Assembly "when we 
and you will both have to make strong speeches, the nature of which we all 
know”, He spoke of this hovever as something that would interrupt the 
work of the Assembly - an unpleasant interlude - rather than as something 
that was going to be 4 lasting impediment to the improvement of 
international relations, 


9. The following are some reflections on the foregoing and on 
other conversations I have recently had with representatives from the 
Communist group: 


(a) There is, I believe, 2 gemiine desire among the Communists 
to make some progress on the questions of general disarmament and of 
the suspension of nuclear tests, The Communist are, however, like 
the rest of us, unable to see how some of the practical problems can 
be solved, such as ensuring the destruction of existing nuclear 
weapons, They are also naturally concerned (just as We are on cur 
part) that they should not make concessions that would weaken their 
own strategic position relatively to the other side. 
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Western observers will mike a mistake if they try to 
interpret the Assembly's debate in terms-of black and white, as the 
"New York Times" on 21st November, for example, did in an editorial, 
It said: PUntil the United Nations can rouse itself to meet Soviet 
obstruction head-on, instead of catering to Soviet propaganda, its 
piais resolutions will have little effect on disarmament as such," 
This is not at sl] the way in which most representatives at the 
United Nations would look at the situation, Practical problems 
have to be faced, to which nobody has yet found the answers, If 
the United States and its supporters overplay the black-and-vhite 
aspect of things, they will run the risk that in the eyes of 
uncommitted countries it will increasingly be the Russians who look 
reasonable and the Americans that appear to be obdurate, In such 
an atmosphere, the very real notes of caution that need to be 
sounded would get dismissed or overlooked, 


(6) The Communist countries at present are being extremely 
gentle tavards France, md not only in the debates on disarmament. 
The Russians are showing no disposition here to create difficulties 
for France over Algeria, in this respect of course following the 
lines of Khrushchev'!s recent public statement, 


One c&an speculate about the motives for Russian policy 
towards France, In immediate terms, they probably do not want to 
create embarrassment before Khrushchev's visit to Paris, They 
probably want to woo Frarice away from the United States, and to 
weaken or split NATO. Voutov's remark to me, quoted above, abat 
Peclings in France cutting across party lines, may also indicate 
that the Soviet Union has to take account of the fact that even 
among French Communists there is strong feeling about France's 
position in the world and resentment at humiliations for France, 


(c) I have been interested to find several Russians 
emphasizing to me the feeling in the past that Russia was encircled 
(i.c. in the 'twenties' and later). One of them remarked to me 
that this encirclement no longer existed "because one-third of the 
world is now on our side" and that consequently the Soviet Union's 
interpretation of Marxist thought had changed to meet the new 
Situation, He seid the fact that encirclement no longer cxisted was 
&@ principal factor in Khrushchev's publicly stated belief that war 
was not inevitable, This feeling may also be a significant factor 
in the new confidence that the Russians here show in dealings with 
other delegations, 


(d) I find among Communist representatives, including some of 
those fron the Soyiet Union itself, quite a different feeling towards 
Khrushchev from what I imagine existed towards Stalin, Khrushchev 
is accepted as leader and I have never heard anything disrespectful 
or fundamentally critical of him, I Have heard minor criticisms, 
even from representatives of the Soviet Union itself, of little 
things —- such as that he had done better at certain sorts of things 
during his visit to the United States than at others, or that he had 
not read a speech very well, But I can hardly conceive of a 
Commnist representative saying ten years ago that the time might 
come when Stalin was no longer the man for the position, as Voutov 
said to me about Khrushchev, 


10, The position of the United States lies beyond the immediate 
scope of this memorandum, I have the feeling that the United States is 
now reacting too slowly to situations and consequently is not giving 4 
lead or exercising enought influence in time, The decision to put Turkey 
forward for the Security Council, and to support the inscription of items 
on Tibet and on Hungery were all reached after the General Assembly had 
begun, 4nd in one case when it was nearing its end, If an item on 
Hungary was to haye been inscribed, it should have been proposed before 
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the session began. The United States Government has to consult so many 
inside its machine and to reconcile so many agencies that it seems to be 
finding it increasingly difficult to reach a firm decision much ahead of 
the last moment, 


nla ies Please do not quote by name anyone mentioned in this 
memorandum, 


(Sed.) J. Plimsoll 
Permanent Representative 
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Sent: llth December, 1959. 


1735. 


Reed: 12th December, 1959, 


1031, 
(Via leased channel) 


FROM? 


Australian Mission to United Natiors, 
NEW YORK. 


UN1463 UNCLASSIFED PRIORITY. 


REPEATED: Washington, Paris SAV.63, London SAV. 203. 


ALGERTA. 


Afro-Asian resolution (in terms already 
telegraphed to you) is to be tabled by Pakistan. This had 
still not been done on Friday afternoon and item has been 
postponed until Saturday (when the Trusteeship Council 
elections will also be taken). 


3 oe He 


MIN. & DEPT. JOR 


P.M."S. 12th December, 1959. 
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I, 22938. 
Dated: 10th December, 1959. 
1915. 
Ree'd: lith December, 1959. 
7MP 1619 


(via leased channel) 


FROM: 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN1455. CONFIDENTISL 


Repeated Washington, Paris Saving 61, London 
Savingram 200. 


Immediately following telegram contains 
text given to me by U ~hant which will be introduced in 
Plenary Friday for Afro-Asian Group. 


Ze United States Delegation tell me there is 
possibility of an American abstention. I shall vote 
against provided United Kingdom and a reasonable 
number of others also do so. ; 


Plimsoll. 
MIN.&DEPT. E.A. llth December, 1959. 
P.M'a i 
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Sent: llth December, 1959. 
L735. 

Recd: 12th December, 1959. 
1031. 

(Via leased channel) 


FROM: 


Australian Mission to United Natiors, 
NEW YORK. 
UN1463 UNCLASSIFED PRIORITY. 


REPEATED: Washington, Paris SAV.63, London SAV. 203. 


ALGERIA. 


Afro-Asian resolution (in° terms already 
telegraphed to you) is to be tabled by Pakistan. This had 
still not been done on Friday afternoon and item has been 
postponed until Saturday (when the Trusteeship Council 
elections will also be taken), 


SM eH UE 


MIN. & DEPT. Breaks 
P.M.'S. 12th December, 1959. 
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Australian Mission to tnited Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN1474 UNCLASSIFIED PRIORITY 


REPEATED: Washinton, London Saving 206, Paris Saving 66. 


Voting on resolution was as follows — 


In favour 39 Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Ceylon,, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lehanon, Liberia, Libya, Mexico, 
Morecco, Népal, Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Poland, 
Roumania, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Sweden, Tunisia, Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R. U.A.R.,Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 


Against 22 Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Israel, Italy, Laos, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Spain, 
South Africa, United Kingdom. 


Abstentions 20. Austria, Bolivia, 
Cambodia, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greecs, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Japan, 
Norway, Thailand, Turkey, United States, Uruguay. 


x «© 
MIN. & DEPT. E.A. 
P.M.'S. 13th December, 1959. 
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Dated: 10th December, 1959 
. 1915 


Rec'd: 11th December, 1959 
1638 
(Via leased channel) 
FROM: 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 
NEV! YORK, 


UN.1456 CONFIDENTIAL, 
Repeated Washington, London Savy.201, Paris, Sav.62, 
fhe General Assembly, 
We Having discussed the suestion of Algeria, 


ad Recalling its Resolution 1012 (XI) of 15th February, 1957 
by which the General Assembly e pressed the hope that a peaceful, 
democratic and just solution would be found through appropriate 
means, in conformity with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 


me Reealling further its Resolution 118u(XII) of 10th 
December, 1957 by which the General Assembly expressed the wish 
that pourparlers could be entercd into, and other appropriate 
means utilized, with a vicw to a Solution, in conformity 

with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 


hk, Recalling irticle 1, paragraph 2, of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 


5 Deenly concerned with the continuance of hostilities in 
Algeria, 


a Recognizes the right of the Algerian people to self 
determination, 


2e Urges the holding of pourpariecs with 2 view to arriving 
at & peaceful solution on the basis of the right to 


self determination, in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 


MIN. & DEPT. B.A. 
P.M.*S. 42th December, 1959 
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2000 

1230 


(Via lensed channel) 
FROM: 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 
NEW YORK, 


UNL475 UNCLASSIFIED, 
REPBAT ID: Washington; London Siving 207, Paris 67. 


AD GER TA * 


Follming is short summary of Plimsoll's 
Statement in plenary Saturday. Begins: 


We must bear in mind realities of 
situation in North Africa and France and not think just 
in terms ofproceedings in New York. Im his situation 2 
resolution will not be helpful. Need now is exploration 
0° wWarious possibilities and implications. We are not voting 
on substince of Algeria question as de Gaulle has recognized 
right of self determination for Algerian people and there 
is much common ground on other points. Australia is not 
for or against any party but wants to help bring about a 
solution. Let us rest our work on value of what has been 
said in debate. If resolution is voted on in parts Australia 
wild abstain because we are opposed to any resolution, 


he Sew Ie 


MIN. & DEPT. EB. A. 
P.M.'S. 13th Deeember, 1959. 
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going to vote and hence its absatertion crane S a conplete 
. ai er seek eA oe > re Ty ~ ri AM Ss 5 "as ) “r) 
surprise. Lodge was absent from United Nations building most 


of day so that no one could ask him. I spoke to him just 
before vote and he refused to give any indication. 
Unoertrinty ae to what ameri vote would be, made it 
yery difficult to organize vote to defeat resolution and in 
these circumstances French ft 


Plimsoll. 
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FROM: 


Australian 
Niw, YORK. 


Algeria. 


Afro-Asians arc st] BO ae. 
Latan Americans with view to getting = text wit 


of two-thirds of Assembly. JDcbate i eee 
postponed until possibly even te as 


MIN. & DEPT. EA 
PMS 10th December, 1959. 
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2 £ 
ke os C Wednesday, December 9, 1959 
: Algerian Self-Government 
Advocated By U.N. 
7 NEW YORK, Tuesday (A.A.P.-Reuter)—A resolution 
es" urging the two parties to the Algeria conflict to begin, “‘as 
te . early as possible,” informal discussions about conditions for 


Algerian self-determination and for a cease-fire, was adopted 
in the political committee of the United Nations’ General 


Assembly yesterday. 


However, the victory mar-|that delighted France, which 


figs abstentions, was not enough|can Associated Press said. 
__ {to assure approval by the re-! Britain and the United 
ee ead | quired two-thirds majority|States were among those who 
cS «As ‘5 hh ';when the committee recom-/yoted against the resolution 
. Whe fe mendation comes to the AS-|on the grounds that the U.N. 
red a eS jsembly. : should do nothing that might 
. < : __This was a development/harm chances for negotiating 
. » "tan end to the five-year-old 
Frit - Algerian revolt, 
France served notice in ad- 
vance that it would disregard 
any resolution. 


The Western Powers based 
their stand on recent  state- 
ments by President De Gaulle 

; ; and Algerian leaders that 
- : gave rise to hopes that both 
% ; sides would get together soon 
in peace talks. 

The Sovict Union was not- 
ably mild towards France in 
vente the debate, but the entire 

- ee es Soviet Bloc joined those vot- 
Pata e eee” ing for. the resolution. 


A loud “Yes” from Russia 


gin, 38 votes to 26, with 17|boycotted the debate, Ameri-|OPened the roll-call voting on 


the separate paragraphs of the 
resolution, beginning with the 
Paragraph “recognising the 
right of the Algerian people 
to’ self-determination.” 
Britain and the US. ab- 
stained on that paragraph and 
also the paragraph which said 
the U.N. was “deeply con- 
cerned with the continuance 
of hostilities in Algeria.” 
Before the final. vote was 
taken, United Press Inter- 
national said that Arab back- 
ers of the 22-nation Afro- 
Asian resolution on Algeria 
had sought to hold off the 
vote as long as possible,” ap- 
parently to embarrass Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the midst 
of his Asian tour. 
UPL also said that the 
Arab “strategy.” had delayed 
for 24 hours the opening of 


the Hunparian debate. 
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we NO. 485 SAVING UNCLASSIFIED 26th November 1959 


MOCLINEL “ 


1 tbe following is the text’ of s communique issued by the F.L.N. 
2n Tunis on November 20th. Becins. 


ot a meeting on Neverber 72th, 1959, the Provisional Government 
of the Algerisn Republic studied dsvelouments that have teken plece 
in the ilgerisn duceticsn since its declerection of September 26th last. 

Statements Wade by responsible Frenchmen, in perticuler by the 
Prime flinieter, the Minister of the “rmed Forces and the Delegete— 
General of ‘the French Government in ilecrisa — statements which nothing 
hes srisen to invalidate — have removed sll meening from self-deter— 
ination Sno héeve méde guersntecse on the procedure for 2 free vote 
more than ever necessary. 

Teking into account the press conference given by the President 
of the Preneh Republic on November 10th, the Provisionsl Gove romen 
Of the Ylserian Republic repeats that there can be no question of = 
cesse—fire without an eereement on guarsentces for the proper 
applicetion of the principle of self determination. 


in uneee circumetances, and being @nxisus to hesiten the solutiscn 
ef the Liperian problem, the Provisional Government of the .lgerian 
Republic hee decided to entrust HMeesicurs 1."t hhmed, Ben Bells, Bitat, 
Bevetes sid Khider with the task of starting converse tions ith the 
Freneh Government with s view to discussine conditions em guarentees 
for the vette estion of seli-determinatione 


Tf the French Government epprovee such meetings in principle, 
the \lgérien Government will immedietely send its delegates the 
eceessry powers (un mendat) with the necessary instructisns for the 
$s Se OL their task. 


The FProvisionsl Gsvernnent of the Algerian Republic hss thus 
. * . = S 
teken up &@ position which vill be epproved snd supported by all 
liberty-Loving people whe ere ecsncerned to ssicegusrd peace in tne 
WorlGe Hnas. 
2, n November 20th Genersl de Gsulle 9 wes touring in slsace) 
esiG in connection with the s commun "we heve told those who 


0 


ere fighting .net ts Goe 
invited them to teke. Ie 
not to those who ere hor 


ee 
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Prime Minister's Gffics issued the following guidance which was to 
Wee belsccrited to “circies close to tue Government”: 


ie (oy Sha Mrench offer to the rebels to send represcotetives for 
#3 telxs woe clzerly ea-ressed (i) to the rebels 3nd their 
Saws Tesoere in the ficld, end (ii) to these st liberty abroad 


wos claimed to commend them. 


(b)) The talks offered to the rebels were not of a politicel 
J . eherescter but solely on the modslitics of e& cesse—fire 
and its immediate conseaucnees. On the French side only 
‘ the Suthoritics competent. for these precise questions 


were qualified to Giscuss them. 
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8th December, 1959, 
1806 
Rec'ds Zee December, 1959. 


(via leased channel 
FROM : 


Australian Mission te United Nations, 
N EW YORK *. 


UN1423. CONFIDENTIAL. 


Repeated Washington, London SAV.188, Paris SAV.57. 


Algeria. 


Faced with likely defeat of their resolution in 
its present form, the Afro-Asian Group is likely to amend their 
resolution in the following respects in Plenary. 


(a) ‘Transfer to operative part of the paragraph which recognizes 
the right of self-determination for the Algerian people. 


(b) Deletes reference to threst to the peace. 


(c) Deletes all reference to "two parties" and merely calls 
for pourpatlers without stating their objective. 


Ze Some Afro-Asians are still resisting these changeSe 
Argentine would vote for the resolution if amended in this weye 


MIN. & DEPT. 3.A, 
P.M'S 9th December, 1959. 
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Dated:8th December, 1959-6 
. 2030-6 
FROM: Reea'd: Sth December, 1959, 


1537. 
Australian Mission to the (Transmitted via leased ebannel ) 


United Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN1430 CONFIDENTIAL 


Repeated Washington, London Savingram 191, Paris 


Savingram 58. 


Algeriay 
Reference our telegram No. lj25- 


Amendments may not be submitted by Afro~Asian Greup 


after all. Though being urged by Burma (which has agreed on i 
them with Argentine) and india they are being resisted by some other = 


members of Groups. 


MIN. & DEPT. GeAe 


P.M.'S. 9th Deeember, 1959. 
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Dated: 7th December, 1959. 
1930 
PROM: Ree'd: iors agen 1959. 


(via leased channel) 
Australian Mission 


to the United Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN 1417. UNCLASSIFISD. 


Repested Washington, London, saving 187, Paris 
Saving 56. 


AL ZEvriaes 


Pollewing are dctails of voting on the resolution 
as a whole: 


(a) For: <A2ghanistan, Albania, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Byelorussia, Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
Hungary, Indie, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Panama, Philippines, Poland,Rowumania, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, Ukraine, U.S.5.R., UslieRe Venezucla, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia. 


(b) Against: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Isracl, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru, Fortugal, Spain, Union of South Africa, 

United Kingdom, United States. 


(c) Abstentions: Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, E1 
Salvadcr, Pinland, Grecce, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, 
Iran, ireland, Japan, Laos, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, 
Uruguay. 


MINe & DEPT. Heal. 
PeMe's 8th December, 1955. 
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Dateds (th December, 1959, 
ST 
Rec'd: Sth December, 1959. 
1254 


(via leased channel) 
FROMs 


sustralian Mission to United Nations, 
NEW YORK, 
UN1415. UNCLASSIFIED, 


Repeated Washington, Paris SAV.55, London SAV.186. 


Alg eria,. 


Voting paragraph by paragraph roll call on Afro- 
Asian Resolution was as follows, 


First three paragraphs of preamble taken together 
59 -4 - 18 (Australia) 


Fourth paragraph 59 ~ 3 - 19 (Australia) 
Fifth paragraph 61 - 1 - 19 (Australia) 
Sixth paragraph 56 - 3 - 20 (Australia) 
Seventh paragraph 38 - 22 (Australia) - 21 


F Retention of word "two" in eighth paragraph 
36 - 74 - 31 


Highth paragraph (retaining word "two") 38 - 23 
(Australia)-20 


Ninth paragraph 38 ~ 26 (Australia) - 17. 

Australia, Canada, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
and United States voted together throughout together with a 
number of Western Europeans and Latin Americans, 


MIN. & DEPT. E.A. 
P.MIS 8th December, 1959. 
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TWWP: MAC Dated: 5th December, 1959- 
14 3C 
Rec'd 6th December, 1959- 
14331 
PROM: ( vi a ; € isecQa Cc A Tritie } J 


Australian Mission to the 
United Nations, 


NS 
\\ 


UN 1592-6 


Repeated Washington for information. Repeated 
London savincram 176, Paris savingram 49. 


Algeriae 


Pawai (Foreign Minister of the U.A.Re) thanked me 
last night for "friendly references I had made te him" during 
my statement on Algeria in first committece (All I said in 
fect was that he had raised interesting and useful questions 
in relation to putting General de Gaulle's statement into effect 
but that this was not the place where answers should be given at 
this stage). 


AW K—hRq{#?[ * 


\X 


SOY 


ee This opening remark led to a discussion on Algeria 
during which Fawzi repeated remark he had made to me on Monday 
that he wanted debate finished as quickly ac possivllee The 
longer debate continued, the more chance of things coving said 
that could harm negotiations with France. Yawzi said quite 
frankly that there were many points to be clarified avout de 
Gaulle's plan and he could envisage things going wronge 


SX 
. 


SN 


\S 


YY 
Yi 
1A, Y 
Yy 


SS 
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SS 
S 


Yy 


~ 
\ 


3e I said I agreed. That was why it was important 

that the United Nations should not say or do anything just now 
which might block further progresse General de Gaulle had teken 
a big step with considerable dangers for him as far as domestic 
French opinion was concerncd. If the General Assembly adopted 

a resolution in terms now proposed, de Gaulle (who did not 


SX \ 
VDWQ\A 


SV 
~ 
\X 


\ << 
WH WO 


really understand workings of United Nations) might regard it as Yy 
a slap in the face and abandon his offer. Yy 
le Pawzi said rather unhappily that he was aware of all 
thise Ye hed hoped that the present draft resolution would be 


regarded as milde I said Prance wanted no resolution anda 

might possibly regard any resolution as an impediment justifying 
ea breaking off of the now course. Moreover, in the presmt 
draft resolution France wonld in particular object to reference 
to “two parties”. Pawzi replied he regarded this part of 
resolution as “negotiable”. 

5. I told Pawzi that Australia's approach in this debate 
was not motivated by a simple desire to prevent a defeat Lor 


\ \\ \ 


Prancee We wanted a solution of the question not a choice YH 
between sides, and we favourec loption of no resolution because 

we thoucht i‘ might cause furt r talks with France t Pall 

throughe It was only by further contacts with the french that 

points of substance raised ty Fawzi and other Arabs in the debate 

could be clarificd. On these points I had made no conment in 

debate ( eee on how plebiscit should be conuwucted or on 
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possibilities or consequences of partition, ctce)-. Important 
thing at present was to keep door to de Gaulle opene 


6. Fawzi replied he wanted an outcome to cebate in 
which "there would be neither victor nor vanguished". 


Te Fawzi said that a solution in Algeria woulau make all 
the difference to Arab relations not only with #rance out with 
West gers rallye 


ecce ePlimsoll 


MIN. & DEPT. BoAe 


PeMe '8 6th December, 1959+ 
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TWP scw T.22552 


Dateds oe December, 19594 
9) 
Ree'ds: 6th December, 1959. 
14.06 


(vin lensed channel) 
FROMs 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 
NEW YORK, 


UN1406, CONFIDENTIAL. 


Repeated Washington for information, London 
Savingram 181, Paris Savingram 52. 


ALGERIA. 


Member of the United States Delegation earlier 
this week informed us that the United States was disturbed 
by reports it had received from its posts in Africa on 
reactions to the American vote on French nuclear tests 
in the Sahara, Everywhere reactions both private and public 
had been adverse, This was factor the United States had to 
take into account in determining its attitude in the United 
Nations on the Algerian question. 


Pe We have now seen a telegram from the Foreign 
Office in London to the United Kingdom Embassy Paris on 4th 
December which, after referring to French argument to the 
United Kingdom about French interests, said.- 


We must also have: regard to our ow interests. The 
French may not realize the depth to which feelings in Africa -- 
and not only there -- have been stirred by the line we took 
on the Sahara atom test. We were prepared to support Franee 
because of the importance which the French Government attached 
to this issue and because we thought we could make out a 
reasonable case on scientific grounds. But unless there is a 
genuine point of principle and a fundamental French interest 
involved we will have to think twice before incurring further 
criticism by opposing any resolution which was widely regarded 
as inoffensive and moderate. The Afro-Asian resolution is 
not at present of this kind and we would of course vote against 
it. But if it were to be radically amended we might be 
confronted with a much more difficult decision. ‘Je must 
therefore avoid this situation arising,' 


MIN. & DEPT, ELA. | | 
P,Mts 7th December, 1959. 
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FROM: 


Australian Mission to the, 


United Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN 1yOhe 


Repeated Washington for information. 


OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


I. 22563 
Dated: 5th December, 195%. 
1725 
Ree'd: 6th December, 1955-6 
1620 


(via leased channel) 


UNCLASSI#FIED. 


Reneated 


London savingram 179, Paris savingram 50. 


Algeriae 


Following is text of éeclaration issued in New 


York on th December by the 


At this stage 


the question of Algeria, the Algerian 


"Algerian Delegation". 


in the United Nations debate on 
Delegation wishes to 


bring out the following points:= 
From the moment that the two parties to the 


conflict admitted the right of the 


Algeria pcople to gexLet 


determination as the basis for a solution of the problem, the 


provisional Government of the Algerian Re 
s on the future status of Algeri ae 


for prior negotiation 


public has never asked 


It is evident that the political future of Algeria 


will result exclusively from a free consu 


peopléee 

To make this 
incontestable, 
fulfilled. 


conditions, and these conditions only, that the pr 
Government of the Algerian 
of pourparlers with the French Government 
conditions and guarantees for the implementation of 


determinatione 


The Prench Government aamits that 


the Algerian side, only one party 
discuss the terms of a cease fire with 


has even proposed to 
this partye However, it 
discussions must be limit 
of a cease fire. With 

discussion regarding the 


43t is evident that certain conditions must 


this same 


ltation of the Algerian 


consultation possible, free and 
be 


Tt is with the sole object ol discussing these 


ovisional 
proposed the opening 
the 


self 


Republic has 
to discuss 


there is, on 
to the armed conflict, and 
maintains obstinately that these 
ead to the strictly military aspects 
obstinacy, it refuses all 
conditions necessary for a true 


application on self determinatione 


Therefore, 


one party to the conflict it must also Db 
this party which needs, and has 
conditions for the application of the 


fought, and which it has 


of the problem, be discussed and ac 


since it is admitted that there is only 


se admitted that it is 
every right to demandthat the 
right for which it has 
the pasis for the solution 


accepted as 
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Is 22563 


pariers which will permit both the determination of the 
conditions for implementing the right of the Algerian people 
to self determination and the conditions of the cvcase Firee 


In other words, the organisation of a consultation 
as well as the guarantees which must accompany 4+ cannot be 
unilaterally and exclusively determined by one of the tyo 
parties to the conrlicte 


MINe & DLT. LeAs 


P.Me's 7th December, 1959. 
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Dated: 5th December, 1959. 
1940. 
Rec'd: 6th December, 1959. 
ENM:MP 1236. 


(via leased channel) 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 
NEW YO 


UN 1408. CONFIDENTIAL _PRIORITY 


Repeated Washington for information, repeated 
London Savingram 182, Paris Savingram 53. 


ALGERIA. 
Position continues to go badly for French and 
for this the French themselves must take most of blame. 


Their whole handling of situation has been very bad, 


Ze On voting I propose to vote against Afro-Asian 
Resolution. United Kingdom, United States, New Zealand, 
Canada and a number of Western Europeans and Latin Americans 
(including probably Brazil) will do the same. Problem will 
be if resolution gets watered down, e.g. by Argentine. 


3. In voting I shall co-ordinate closely with United 
Kingdom and avoid being isolated. 


4. In talking to French Enbassy you may find it 
helpful to say I have talked privately to several Asian 
Representatives in attempt +o demonstrate possible ill 
effects that could result from Assembly adopting a resolution 
when @ principal state concerned is opposed to it. 


Plimsoll. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


INWARD CABLEGRAM. 
TWP sCW 'I,22559 


Dateds’ 5th December, 1959, 
1800 


Rectds 6th December, 1959. 
1520 
(via leased channel) 


FROMs 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 


UN1405,. UNCLASSIFIED. 


Repeated Washington for information, London SAV,160, 


Paris SAV.51. 
Algeria. 


Following is statement made to the Press on 5th 
December by Berard (Permanent Representative of France):- 


"As you know France is absent from the Debate. 

Their seat remains empty in the political committee and their 
seat will rémain empty if the matter is discussed in the 
Assembly. The position of the French Government is clear and 
well known, We consider that the United Nations is not 
competent to discuss this matter, We consider that the 
Debate concerning Algeria is without any justification whatever 
and since the Debate has been taken up not only against our 
will but also against the stipulations of the Charter we 
eannot recognise the Resolution which would end it, i/e have 


also said that there should not be any Resolution and that 
any Resolution would be illegal and would also have ill- 
effects,. This position also relates to any amendments which 
might be suggested,! 
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Name of Paper. ...... 


Published (ri bn als a 


Imperial and Foreign 


ALGERIA REBELS 
READY TO 
TALK: ~~ 


ESERVATIONS ABOUT 


FRENCH OFFER 


TUNIS, Sept. 28 
Ferhat Abbas, “the leader of the 
Algerian insurgents, said to-day that the 
National Liberation Front (F.L.N.) was 
ready to discuss with France the terms 
of a cease-fire and self-determination. 
Reading the reply to General de Gaulle’s 
selfdétermination offer of September: 16, 
FerRat Abbas, Prime Minister of the“ Pro- 


while’ expressing their. will to pursue the 
struggle, they would negiect nothing which 
might lead to peace, He added ‘that the 
Algenians had always defended: the’ right 
to self-determination, but . anv ‘self- 
determination which might lead’ to the 
breaking up of national territory was not 
acceptadle: 


NO FRENCH VOTE 


Ferhat Abbas said France’s exploita- 
tion of ‘the oil-rich Sahara could not be 
tiirned into a oght of Ownership. Univer-/ 
sal suffrage in Algena could not take place 
Without the return of ‘peace, and self- 
determination could not’be exercised in the 
presence of an army of occupation of a 
“million men.” He rejected any vote in 
France on Algerian ‘self-determinaton. 

“The neht of the Algerian people frecly 

| to decide ‘their destiny has at Jast been 
recogrized.” Ferhat Abbas said: . “ This 
evolution has been possidjie only because 
| for five years the Algerian people have 
Victoriously resisted one of the bloodiest 
at colonial wars of reconquest.. It has bcen 
possible only because the National Libera- 
tion Front and the National Liberation 
Army have. pursued the liberation struggle, 
and will continue to pursue it if necessary, 

“Finally, it bas been possible only 
because of the support of all brother and 
friendly peoples and of international public 
) opinion.” —Reuter. 
bse ana RaDal, Which Wo PMs ste 
their transport to Prince Si hee 
complete safety would be assured are 
General de Gaulle himself guarant mee th 
ee 2 safe returm. waranteed the 

M the broadcast of two weeks ac « 
procedure was not Tnedtioeed aoe ey 
there was no more than a passing referenc 
to the “ peace of brave men.” Accordine 
to unofficial information here it sereute 
that the F.LN, leaders have now beat an: 
formed that the cease-fire procedure ee 
gested a year age still holds good. an 

MANY CONTACTS 
The F-E-N, Jeaders, i ; : 
response to General de Gatgaing up their 
for self-determinati j£Sestions 
etermination for Algeria for 12 
(ays, have been probably. restrained not 
only by the arguments within their ow 
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by the memory of the unfavourable “ft is 
caused abroad by their abrupt reictit ay 
General de Gaulle’s* cease-fire su Mee S 
of October, 1958. During these “1 doe | 
there have been many contacts between aps 
F.L.N. and the Tunisian Government 
cluding Mr. Bourguiba himself, as Gell ee 
with the ners of Morocco, to etiogi 
= pera F.L.N. emissary was sent last | 
Finally the FIN, have Pe 
hear from their unofficial Fen able to 
the United Nations: who flew Ppebadine 2s 
from New York to Tunis after General. iy 
Gaulle’s broadcast, what the reactio were 
in the United Nations and among foirinn 
Governments 28a whole to that brie denne 
Among those reactions thut of the U cast 
States Government; which favour 4 nited 
anlv a hint of reservation Gonor. with 
Gaulle’s planais iveleuehs » General de 
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DOOR NOT SLAMMED 


INQUIRIES IN CEASE-FIRE 
PROCEDURE 
FROM OUR OWN’ CORRESPONDENT 
PARIS, Serr. 28 

Although the F.L.N. reply certainly 
does not slam the door on the new 
French proposals, itis at once obvious 
how much ground still separates them 
from the position outlined’ by General 
de Gaulle, particularly the latter’s scorn- 
ful denial of the possibility of political 
negotiation with the F.L.N. This, indeed, 
was a cardinal point in the General's 
pian, without which he would almost 
certainly have been unable to secure the 


support, or at least silence, of the Army. 

However understandable the reluctance 
of the F.L_N: to commit political suicide. 
itis equally unrealistic to think that General 
dé Gaulle or the French® Government or 
authorities would or could “be reudly ‘to 
discuss any questions with them and them 
alone which were not limited simply to the 
cease-fire issue. How in fact such « limit 
could ‘be set has never been clear, but that 
doés nothing to alter the rigid positions 
now adopted by both sides! 


* PEACE OF BRAVE MEN” 


It is believed that ‘since General de 
Gaulle’s statement on self-determinition on 
September 16, the F.L.N. “have ‘made 
inquines, through intermediaries, about 
whether the cease-fire proceduté Suggested 
by the General 2 year earlier still held good: 
It was in October last year that General 
de Gaulle first spoke of the “ peace of 
brave men” (paix des braves). and 
announced that if the representatives of the 
F.L.N. wished to arrange a cease-fire they 
had only to apply to the French Embassies 
in Tunis and Rabat, which would ensure 
their transport to France. In France their 
compicte safety would be assured. and 
General de Gaulle himself guaranteed the 
visitors a safe return. 

In the broadcast of two weeks ago, this 
procedure was not mentioned figain, and 
there was no more than a passing reference 
to the “ peace of brave men,” According 
to unofficial information here it appears 
that the F.L.N. leaders have now been in- 
formed that the ‘cease-fire procedure sug- 
gested a year ago still holds good. 


MANY CONTACTS 


The F.LN. leaders, in holding up their 

response to General de Gaulle’s suggestions 

for self-determination for Algeria for 12 

days, have been probably restrained not 

only by the arguments within. their own 

ranks about the best thing to do. bur also 

by the memory of the unfavourable effect 

caused abroad by their abrupt rejection of 
General de Gaulie’s) cease-fire, suggestions | 

2 of October, 1958, During these 12 days 
there haye been many contacts belweenh the 

F.L.N. and the Tunisian Government, in- 

cluding Mr, Bourguiba himself, as well as 

with the Government of Morocce, to whom 

a oe F.L.N. emissary wis sent Jost 
week. 
Finally the FAL.N. have been able to 
hear from their unofficial representative ar 
the United) Nations. who flew. specially 
fram New York to Tunis after General de 
Gaulle’s broadcast. what the reactions were 
in the United Nations and amone forcign 
Governments as a whole to that broadcast. 
Among those reactions that of the United 
States Government, which favoured with 
only a hint, of reservation, General de 

Gaulic’s plans is likely to 4 4 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


INWARD CABLEGRAM 


TWWP:s BMW 1622557 
Sent: 5th December,1959. 
1935 
Rec'd: 6th Decenber,1959. 
1459 
FROL: - (via leased channel) 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 


Ne1409s UNCLASSIFIED. 


Repeated Washington for information, London 
savingram 183. 


nlgeriae 


Seventeen speakers made statements today. Apart 


from Norway, Iceland, Thailand and Turkey, all supported 
saTro-Asian resolution. aa 


Norway said that the Afro-Asian resolution could 


2e 
ado possibly irreparable damage to prospect of negotiations. 
Statements in debate should be allowed to speak for them- 


selves and the Assembly should do no more than express desire 
for pourpalers. Teeland spoke generally along similar linese 
Thailand said it would abstain since resolution might jeopardise 
favourable atmosphere for negotiations. Terkey made a non- 


committal statement. 


MIN. & DEPT. Ledic 7th December,1959. 
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= DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


INWARD CABLEGRAM 


TWWP:cw 1.22515 


Dated: 4th December, 1959. 
1°20 


Rec'd: 5th December, 1959. 
1530 
‘via leased channel) 
FROM: 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 


NEW YORK. 
UN1388. UNCLASSIFIED, 


Repeatec. Washington, London Sav.17+, Paris Sav.47. 


Algeria 
‘Ten spenkers spoke today only one of which (Dominican 
Republic) supported, France, 


2s Argentina requested separate vote on word "t10" 

before "parties" in last preambular and first operative paragraphs, 
If this work were celeted, Argentina would support resolution. 

He said that he cov.ld not accept ¥.L.N. argument that there were 
only two parties, He favoured round table conference including 
other sections of /lgerian opinion. On the other hand he could 
not support the French view that negotiations with the F.L.N.. 

be confined to cease-fire, 


oye Venezuela expressed support for Afro-Asian Resolution. 


4, U.sA.R. will speak tomorrow. Twenty-seven speakers still 
to be heard, 


oO ee ee ee cer 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


INWARD CABLEGRAM 


1/2244 


Dated: 3rd December, 1959 
19390 

Rtecd: 4th December, 1959 
1956 


(Via leased channel) 


FROM: 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 


NEW _ YORK 
UN1 382 UNCLASSIFIED 
Repeated Washington, London Sav.171, Paris 
Save 
Algeria 


In first committee there were eight speakers 
none of whom were favourable to France. 


26 USSR said its sympathies as always were 
with all peoples who struggled against colonialism and 
for freedom. However, this year debate was taking place 
in new conditions at a time when '' Judging by the 
declarations of both parties concerned there is an 
indication of real prospects for a settlement of the 
Algerian question." General De Gaulle's proposals 
"could play an important role in the settlement of the 
Algerian question if they did not remain mere declarations 
and were supported by real measures which, taking into 
consideration the legitimate right of the Algerian people 
to free and independent development, would at the same 
time ensure the coordination of the mutual interests of 
the parties concerned." Duty of United Nations under 
these circumstances was to spare no effort in helping 
the attainment of a peaceful and a just solution of the 
Algerian question and USSR Delegation would support any 
proposal aimed at this purpose. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL CR TAL 


NM INWARD CABLE@RAM 1959 


Dated: 
1930 

Rec'd; 5th December, 1959 
1213 


Austrelian Mission to United Nations, 
NEW YORK 


UN1 389 CONFIDENT TAL 


Repeated Washington, London Savingram 
175, Paris Savingram 48. 
Algeria. 


“During Friday situation for France 
worsened in First Committce. 


Ze Norway as you know had been contemplating 
introducing an alternative wsolution. They were not 
seeking French approval but they wanted to know that 
France would not regard it as unfriendly. However 
instructions have come to Berard (permanent Representative 
of France) turning it down flat and in these circumstances 
Norway will not go ahead. (for your own information 

both Berard and Senator Tinaud who had been sent here 

by De Gaulle to help handle this item disagree with 
decision not to go for an alternative resolution). 


Se Yesterday French and United Kingdom 

Delegations agreed on estimate that if there was no 

alternative we must be prepared on admittedly 

io ee dae view for Afro Asian resolution to receive 
5 votes with 19 against and 17 abstentions. 


ue United Kingdom was that if Norwegian 
resolution was in field, voting on Norwegian resolution 
would be 35 - 25 - 22 and on Afro Asian resolution 40 = 
33 =- 9. In that event both wou: 1 fail for lack of 

two thirds and there would be no resolution. 
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Dis Berard yesterday saw Hammarsjold who 
favoured Norwegian ideas. 


SSS 


. 
“ 
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6. Now however it seems too late for any 
alternative résolution. Argentine representative (who 
might have been won over to such a resolution if it 
had been in the field by now) has proposed a separate 
vote on word "two" (see telegram number 1388 ), This 
wili attract considerable Latin American support though 
present intention of Afro-Asians is to vote against it. 


Tie On basis of U.S.S.R. statement yesterday 
French delegation had some hopes of getting an abstention 
by Communist group and were advising Paris to make 
Representations in Moscow. Prospects of sueces are slight. 
Indeed Hungarian Representative today said in his 

speech there ought to be a resolution. 


8. We have been told by member of UAR 
delegation that Fawzi is under attack from African States 
for taking too moderate a line. Monghi Slin (Tunisia) is 
also being Criticized (and more openly) by other Arab 
Representatives. 


MIN & DEPT. B.A. 
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> DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


INWARD CABLEGRAM. 9 - i 


*ABI. T.22110, 


Dated: 5rd December, 1959. 
1845. 

Ree'd: With December, 1959. 
134.0. 

Australian Mission to the Transmitted via leased channel) 

United Nations, 

NEW YORK. 


FROM: 


UN1366 UNCLASSIFIED, 


Repeated Washington, Paris Sav. 43, London Sav. 167. 


Algeria. 


United Kingdom, U.A.R., Spain, Austra 
U.S.A,, Lebanon, Belgium, Canada, Burma, Peru, s 
that order, 


LG, 
oke Wednesday in 


2e Australian speech reported separately. United Kingdom 
and Canada both argued against any resolution drawing on arguments 
Similar to Australia, Spain and Belgium reached same conclusion 
but gave some weight to Article 2(7) of Charter. Peru also 
adopted line friendly to Trance and objected to equating rebels to 
French Government. 


3x Fawzi (U.A.R.) made on the whole a moderate speech 
though somé parts of it will not be well received by French. 
speech of Lebanon was moderate in tone containing friendly 
references to de Gaulle but in substance it was quite tough. 


ee U Thant (Burma) introduced Afro-Asian Resolution 
(our telegram No. 1364). His tone was also very friendly to 
France and particularly to de Gaulle. 
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I. 


22u17. 


Dated: 3rd December, 1959. 


FROM: 1940 
Rec'd: Uth December, 1959. 

1538 
Australian Mission to (via leased channel) 


the United Nations, 
NEW YORK, 


UN 1381, CONFIDENTIAL. 


Repeated Washington, London Saving 170, Paris 
Saving 45. : 


Algeria. 


It is still not clear whether the necessary 
oné=third can be obtained to block passage of Afro-Asian 
Resolution. Private meeting of Western European group 
yesterday considered possibility of an alternative resolution 
being floated and Norway suggested following: 


"The General Assembly draws the attention of 
concerned to the views expressed in the debate an 
exoresses the wish that pourparlers be entered in 


French délegation, though still opposed to any resolution, would 
probably not actively discourage other delegations from voting 
for what Norway has in mind, There is, however, still no 

final decision whether Norway should table such sa resolution. 
There is also possibility that some Latin Americans may table 
amendments. Vote is not now likely before Monday. 
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AH TABS. 1.225353 


Dated: 2nd Vecember, 1959, 


1950. 
anol: Rec'd: 3rd December, 1959. 
1502.4 
Australian Mission to the (Transmitted via leased channel) 


United Nations, 
WHW YORK. 


UN1367 CONFIDUINTIAL. 


Repeated Washington, Paris Savingram 4h, London 
Savingram 168, 


Our telegram No. 1366. 


Though tone of debate today in First Committee was very Be 
moderate es is not going as well for France as might have bee wPswse 
hoped. We cannot rule out possibility that \fro-\sian resolution see 
will get two-thirds sR IOLs Uys A lot will depend on whether a large mice 
number of Latin Americans decide to abstain instead of voting roe lage 
againste Few Latin /imericans are likely to vote for resolution 
in present form. Position may be Clearer tomorrow as text of resolutaes 
was known only shortly befors Committee ad journcd. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


INWARD CABLEGRAM 


> MAC = 
Dated end December, 1959. 
1400 
Rec'd 3rd December, 1959 
O929 
FROM: (via leased channel) 


Australian Mission to the 
_ United Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN 1363 UNCLASSIFIED ## PRIORITY 


Repeated Washington, Paris Saving 42, London 
Saving 164. 


Algeria. 


Following is summary @ speech by Plimsoll in 
Pirst Gommittee on 2nd December. 


There is wide area of agreement in Committee on Yj 
what lies at heart of question namely right of Algerian people 
+o self—djetermination and their opportunity neal to exercise 
that right. hustralia welcomes developments to this end set 
in train by General De Gaulle's speech. 


25 Question is what this Committee can and should do 
about it. Welcomed moderate tone in which Tunisian repres- 
entative opened discussion. Now that item is on agenda 

most useful role of Committee is for debate to afford an 
exposition of issues and interests involved and to ailow 
questions to be brought out. Some important questions were 
raised by the Foreign Minister of U.A.R. it is clear there 
are still many points to be worked out. But things are at a 
delicate stage and a rather delicate plant is being nurtured. 


3:5 This brings me to question of dangers. We can alt 
express views here but should we try to erystallis se them into 
a resolution? We can state questions to which an answer is 
needed but should we look to an Assembly resolution to state 
the answers? ts this the place to elucidate answers? 

4, Outlined some of the dangers in a solution of being 
too precise or of saying something that med 
impediment. Oryx of situation is need for a practical 
helpful approach and not to endanger prospects. Yj 


5. Think back to time before General De Gaulle made 

his statement which showed imagination courage and generosity. 
We must match this. We cannot do so with 2 resolution even 
though it has a majority and even though it has a two thirds 
majority. At this stage with the hopes that are opening out 
we should avoid any resolution which would be unacceptable 

+o @ principal party involved and specifically to France. 

A resolution Will not solve but might prevent solution. Y 
Scene for next steps is elsewhere not in United Nations. 

Here we should try to preserve atmosphere and give time and 
do nothing to: keep those interested apart. 


a7 a 
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6. i have not gone much into substance here excent to 

welcome General De Gualle's statement on self<determination. 

australia eannot speak for France or suyone else I do not 

Want to express views on more detailed issues mentioned in 
tHArs. 1s not time or place for it, 


Committee because 
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ALT: 1.22160 
Ses) fet Detenber sol 
1630 
R! 630: end LSC mber, 1959. 


FROM: 


Australien Mission to United Na 
NEW YORK. 


UN1353;.) CONFIDENTIAL. 


Repeated Washington, Perris savingream 40, London 
SsaAvingram 160. 


Algeria. 


Ef did not have the opps Beat 1Ast night to discuss 
most matters of your telegram No. =e with Fewsi (who showed 
himself most cordial towards Aust te ). He was very much 
Bees ee with Algerin <n een | he said he favoured 4 

Oodersate course at this assembly. He “wantcd to Zive tea Gaulle 
ajchanee"”. Fawzi snd other moderates in Afro-Asisn Greup are 
wider some oressure from extremists and: Fawzi is ssorenener ve 
about what Ssudi Arebia (Shukairy) is likely te say in First 
Gomattee today. Pewzi is defcrring his own speech until 
Vednesvay so that he can offset and put inte perspective 
some of the more rash remarks that Shukairy nay utter. (This 
information cane from one of Fawzi's. staff who was at. the 
dinner, You will know from wy telegram Na.1316 how the 
Hoderate Arabs forcstalicd Shukeiry's speaking first.) 


2. Fawzi told ric that his own vicw was that in looking 
+o Ways of having this item hendled so as to help bring about 
S solution, ttéxt of resolution would contribute less than 
goneral tener of debate. If wes on substance and neture o 
Statements in debete he was pinning his hopes. (This vicw 
has much to commend it in principle but from French int 


of view it docs nO) nelp beeause Froanec is net participating 
In CGormittoo snd those of her fricnds whe speak ore 11 


— 
to be Stating case for moderation rather than case ror france 
as sucn. 


ae Pawzi Also told me that he wanted the debate in the 

first committee to be over and done with very quickly and if 

possible a vote taken on Rta: The longer the debate went 

on the: greeter the danger of the whole approach o 

pee unstuck, PawZi said that he was therefore opposed 
the Latest move by the imericans to interrupt the Algerian 


Sebate in the’ First Committee to allow Plenary to take 
Hyngarian Item. 


A. Lodge and Sir Leslie Mynro would like Hungry 


Ss 
+alken this ee Munro's rensons are personal pee Lodge does 
ini want this session of Assembly to finish on note of 
Hungiry and consequent great power dissension. ‘Lodge's 
arguncnt hes some validity but is renlly = reason why the 


jmericans should not have forced the Hungsricn Item on the 
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esenda so late in the scssion. In any ease it should be 
POSSible to finish session with item on Outer Space on which 
there now scens to be good reason to believe that U.S.A. 

and U.S.S.R. widl agree cn composition of United Nations 
Committee. 
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:F PG I, 22256 
Dated: 2nd December, 1959 
4600 
Rec'd: 32> December, 1959 
OY08 
(Via leased channel ) 
FROM: 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 
NEW YORK, 
SE — 


N.1364 UNCLASSIFIED PRIORITY, 
Sse ernie 


Repeated jashington, London Saving.165. 


Algeria, 


Following is text of Afro-Asian draft resolution to be 
lodged today, 


Begins: — 
The General Assembly = 
ie Having discussed the question of Algeria, 


as Recalling its Resolution 1012(X1) of 15%¢h February, 1957 
by which the General Assembly expressed the hope that a peaceful 
democratic and just solution would be found through appropriate 


means in conformity with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 


Se Recalling further its Resolution 1184(XII) of 40th 
December, 1957 by which the Genersl Asserbly expressed the wish 
that pourparlers would be entered into and other appropriate 
means utilised with a view to a Solution in conformity with the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations, 


Li. _ Recalling Article 1, paragraph 2 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 


Bet he Recognising the right of the Algerian people to self 
determination, 
6 Desply concerned with the continuation .¢ the 


hostizities in Algeria, 


a Considering that the present situation constituted a 
threat to International Pease ana security, 


8. Noting with satisfaction that the two parties concerned 
have accepted the right of self determination as the basis for 
the solution of the Algerian problem, 


9. Urges the two parties concerned to enter into 
pourpariers to determine the Conditions necessary for the 
implementation as early as possible of the right of self 
determination of the Algerian people including conditions for 
a cease-fire, 
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Ree'd: 2nd December 1959 
1710 
(Via leased channel.) 


FROM: 


Australian Mission to the United Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN.1356. CONFIDENTIAL. 


Repeated Washington, London Saving 163, Paris 
Saving 41. 


Algerian 


In First Committee Tuesday Shukairy (Ssudi Arabia) 
made a long and bitterly anti-French speech. He was followed 
by Iran with 2 short and very moderate spcech. 


ee The Afro-Asian Group agreed this afternoon on a 
resolution to be tabled tomorrow (Wednesday). U Thant (Surma) 
told me it would not in his opinion be acceptable to France 
but would probably gain a two-thirds majority in the Assembly. 
Resolution was moderate in tone but spoke about discussions 
between parties. 


Berard (French Permanent Representative) has put 
considerable pressure on me to speak _ in Debate. I weuld have 
preferred not to do so but in view of our relations with France 
I have told him I will speak tomorrow. I shall not defend 
substance of the French policy but shall Speak about need for 
preserving atmosphere and conditions in which a solution can 
be brought about, 


4. Dixon (United Kingdom) will also speak tomerrow. 


Die Debate on Algeria will not be interrupted for the 


Hungary item. y 
Plimsoll. Yy 


MIN. & DEPT. HA. 
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(Vie leased channel) 


FROM: 


Australian Mission to 
NEW YORK. 


UN1337. UNCLASSIFIED. 


Repeated Washington, Paris savingram 38, London 
avingram 157. 


Algeria. 


Tunisia (Mongi Sim) opened debate this morning 
(30th November) with moderate statement, recounting history 
of item and emphasizing importance of recent developments, 
in particular de Gaulle's offer of 16th September and F.L.N. 
reply of 29th September, which Tunisia considered should 
provide framework for eventual settlement. He said there 
wes agreement on both sides on principle of self-—determination 
and on need for cease fire before exercising choice, but 
there was need for consultation on way choice was to be 
exercised. He defended selection of Algerians under 
detention in France to be representatives in discussions 
with the French Government. 


2s Slim ssid Tunisia with other countries would 
present resolution aimed at helping towards a solution. dHe 
did not foreenst nature of resolution (which is generally 
expected to be presented on Wednesday). 
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PROM: 


Australian Mission to the United Nations, 
N_E OW ¥ O. RK, 


UN .14339. CONFIDENTIAL. 

Repeated Paris Saving 39, London Saving 158. 

Algeria, 

Berard (Permanent Representative of Fra nee) told 
me he thought that statement by Slim (our telegram 1337) in 
First Committee was very moderate but its approach was quite 
unacceptable to France because it referred to F.L.N. as a 
party to negotiations. 


ae Tactical position in First Committee is dis- 


advantageous to French because French have aosented themselves 


from Committee and have not made any statement of their case, 


Their friends are naturally reluctant to state their case for 


them when France is silent. Refusal of French to consider 
any resolution at all, however mild, is tying hands of those 

derate terms of whatever 
is being worked out in Afro-Asian Group. 


Plimsoll. 
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AMcC " ENDED COLY". 1.21966/67 
FROM: Dated: 27th November, 1959. 
4630 
Australian Mission to the Rec'd: 28th November, 1959 
United Nations, 4025 


NEW YORK, 
UN1320. CNFIDENTIAL 
Repeated Washington, 


Lordon Saving 153, Paris Saving 55. 
sLGERLT. 


Pe: manent Representative of France (Berard) spoke 
to me today abcut Algeris, He said the position of Trance 
Was that France would not particisate in Debate and wanted no 
resolution fro: General Assembly. Yrance hoped its friends 
Wocld vote aga. nst any resolution however apparently inocuous 
or conciliator: . Prenee believed that adoption of any res- 
olution would leve the effect of creating the impression among 
F.L.N. that thc United Nations wes standing ready to be used by 
them if necesscry. 


Ze Berard said the object of F.L.N. would be to be 
piven some starding by the United Nations. They might for 
example want some reference looking forward to negotiations 
between “Parties concerned". General de Gaulle's position 
was thet the Algerian people would be allowed to determine 
their own future, but F.L.N. was not regarded as entiticd to 
speak Tor Algerians. There were only 530,000 men in F.L.N. 
forces and many times more Algerians in Prench Government 
forces fighting F.L.N. After fighting ceased F.L.N. members 
woulda be free to conduct propaganda and other political activity 
in Algcria and thérepy they could influence Algerian choice. 


he f told Berard that the Australian Delegetion would 
pe as helpful as possible to France and thet I would take no 
initistive unacceptabdlc to them. I wondered however whether 
it was good tactics to aim at having no resolution at all. 

The practice of the United Nations had always been to end an 
item with a resolution. It would be difficult to dereat a 
resolution unacceptable to France, unless there was an alter- 
native resolution for delegations to vote for. If they did 
not have any alternative some Afro-Asians and Latin Americans, 
who wanted to be helpful (and I knew there were many), might 
find themselven committed or obliged to vote for something 

the French would not like. 


lin T iried out on Berard tne draft resolution set out 
in paragraph 9 of my telegram 1508 but Berard shook his head. 


He said he had himself tried his hand at drafting possible 


resolutions but all had been turned down by Paris, which held 
to the position that France wanted no resolution at all. 


Fis Berard soid F.L.N. would make o big mistake if 
30 


they were too ugh. Military developments in Algeria were 
very Loavour. ols to Prince end many }'rench were 
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Saying France should complete pacification and withdraw offer 
of self-determination. De Gaulle Himself might be angered by 
P.L.N. reactions and alter his course. 


6. I see no advantage in Australia undertaking any 
role in regard to the Algerian item which the French would 
dislike. This will of course inhibit us and others ina 
Similar position from trying to influcnce formulation of 
resolution by jfro-isians. (Standing Committee of .fro-Asian 
Group, consisting of ten members under the chairmanship of 
U Thant of Burma, is trying to prepare a resolution in con- 
Sultation with P.L.N.) At the same time I do not think it 
would be wide for ustralia to give the French a commitment 
to vote against all resolutions whatever their terms. It 
may prove in the event that only by voting for a mild 
resolution can something really harmful be avoided. 


meade PLIMSOLL 


MIN. & DEPT. B.A. 
P.M.'s 28th November, 1959. 
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(via leased channel) 
FROM: 


Australian Mission to United Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


UN1308. SECRET. 
Repeated Washington. 


London savingram 149. 


‘Ae Commonweelth meeting was held Thursday 26th 
November. 
2 North Cameroons. United Kingdom said that their 


view (and also view of Abdoh the United Nations representative 
for elections) was still that people of North Cameroons 
wanted to be joined to Nigeria. Question put to them was 
“whether to make decision now or later". They voted in favour 
Of making decision later because they wanted to register 
dissatisfaction with present native administration which puts 
them under Emirs and their officials. 


3. United Kingdom said that Nigeria would be 
prepared to take Northern Cameroons in later on. Present 
Nigerian Government if re-clected would be prepared to take 
Southern Cameroons in too provided decision was not too 
long delayed. 


: United Kingdom outlined instructions it had 
received this morning from London on handling of question. 
These will be reported separately. Discussion at Commonwealth 
meeting was mainly on qualifications of voters and in 
particular suffrage for women. United Kingdom concedes 
that United Nations will probably decide women should vote 
but United Kingdom wants any decision deferred until after 
Wigerian elections because of difficultics that may be 
maae for Northern Nigerian leader. who opposes votes for 
women in their own territory. 


5. Outer Space. Dixon (United Kingdom) said there 
was no information yet on any agreement between United States 
of America and U.S.S.R. on composition of a United Nations 
Gommittee on Outer Space but agreement when achieved would 
probably take form of adding to present membership. 


2. I spoke along lines of your telegrem 669. Dixon 
expressed agreement withthose views. South Africa spoke about 
preserving position of COSPAR. No one else spoke. 


ao Algeria. There was a brief but useful discussion 
on Algeria. pome representatives including United Kingdom 
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and Canada thought it would be best if assembly could avoid 
any resolution and instead have 2 debate and soiie sort of 

Consensus". Frenoh would like to avoid any resolution. 
General opinion of those present was that Gconeral Assembly 
procedures and hab§ts were such that «a resolution was 
inevitable. 


G. Ghana representative said that three Ministers 

of F.L.N. Government had arrived in New York last night to 

be present for discussions. He had impression tnat Algerians 
woulda be reasonable and would be content with a fairly mild 
resolution. 

Ole IT suggested as a possible resolution something 

along following lines - "General Assembly welcomes the 
prospects that have opened out in the past year in regard to 

the Algerian question and cxpresses the hope that these \ 
developments will have a successful ovtcome". 


10. Another Commonwealth meeting will be held on 

Algeria aftcr Chana has had opportunity to talk further with. 

Algerians, Sec IRE 
Plimsoll. 


/ 
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Ow 


Australian Mission to United 


Arabs would like it taken later but there is no other Item 
left except outer space which no One wants to take up before 
UeSeA. and U.3.S.h- reach agreement on composition of United 
Nations Committee. 


~ 


Nations YYy 
NEw YORK, : (via leased channel) / 
Y Z 
UN1L316 CONFIDENTIAL. YY 
Y Yj 
Repeated Washington. London Saving 151. YY 
Algeria. YY 
1. Algeria is due to be taken in First Committee on Monday. YYy 
Yi, 
WA, 
Wy 
“Wy 


Y Z , 
YZ 
; 


Z 
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2e Permanent ~epresentative of Yugoslavia who has spoken 

to three Algerian Ministers just arrived in New York confirms 

to me that their approach is extremely moderate and that they 
want no more than the French to have anything said that might 
create difficulties for de Gaulle in entering into negotiations. 
Yugoslav representative thought there might be a resolution 
taking note of de Gaulle's statement and expressing the hope 

that negotiations would be successful between French and Algerians 
(formula to be found that would not give Algerians a status 
French could not accept). 
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3e U.A.R. Delegation tole me earlier this week that they 
wanted a resolution that would do two things (a) take note 

of de Gaulle's statement that Algerians had a right to self- 
determination and (b) give some status to Algerians in regard 

to future talks, When I expressed doubts on second point they 
said they were sure a form of words could be worked out that 
French could acccpt. U.AekRe also told me there were differences 


MQ™YA 
~~ 


inside Arab Group, with Saudi Arabia wanting to take an extreme Yj, 
line. Yy . 
Yy 
le Mongi Slim (Tunisia) has inscribed his name to speak Yy 
first in debate on Algeria to prevent Saudi Arabia speaking YY 
first. Saudi Arabian also tricd to inscribe his name but was YY, 
too late, Uy 
Up 
5e French defeat on nuclear tests in Sahara may help them Uj 
on Algeria. Some delegations which voted against them on Uy, 
tests (particularly Latin Amcricans) want to make up for it. Uy 
Plimsoll. Y 
: Ys 
MIN. & DEPT. EA. YY 
Pelle 's 27th November, 1959. YY fa 
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THE CONPIDENOR OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN 


| GOVERNMENT'S FOREIGN AND ALGERIAN POLICY. 


. 
. For the first tine M. Debre has put the fate of his 

Government in the hands of the National Assembly. The subject was the foreign 
| and Algerian policies of the Government. The Assembly has, by a very 
substantial majority, expressed its confidence in the Government. 


| M, DEBRE'S DECLARATION OF POLICY 


1 Contrary to the general expectation, the Premier's declaration 
of 14th October, which led off the debate in the Assembly, went well beyond 
the Government's Algerian policy. The declaration dealt with foreign policy 
and the French Community as well as the Government's Algerian policy. 
Presumably the contents were expanded because it was timely to do so. Now 
that the Khrushchev visit to the U.S. and the British elections are over, 
there is renewed Western activity with respect to a Summit meeting and 
attention must also be given to the considerable problems which France has with 
her major allies. Moreover, the Mali Federation's recent demand for 
independence places a question mark over the whole structure of the French 
Community. M. Debre no doubt considered that a definition of his Government's 
. attitude on these various questions would be both topical and useful, and that 
| while a single vote of the National Assembly would give the Government a 
renewed popular mandate on several points, it might be easier to get a massive 
vote of confidence on several issues than on Algeria alone. 


Referring to the Berlin question, M. Debre said that the first 
result of the Khrushchev visit to the U.S. was that there would not be any 
time limit imposed by the U.S.S5.R. upon negotiations, although, according to 
Khrushchev, negotiations could not last for ever. The easing of the Soviet 
position had taken place, M. Debre claimed, because Khruchchey and Eisenhower 
had agreed to propose to tho United Kingdom and France an early date for a 
Summit meeting. 


r The Premier's reference to a Summit meoting was cautious, He 
described it as offering "a considerable chance for better understanding, for 
a Detente"”. But, he added, it was necessary to guard against disillusionment, 
it would be serious to fail, but even more serious to make last-minute 
concessions to give an appearance of success. There therefore must be serious 
preparation. M. Debre also expressed apprehensions about an American-Soviet 
"deal", While real control of armamenss was "eminently desirable", this must 
not give rise to the sole guarantce being "a limited directorate which could 
prejudice ee. the intcrests of other countries, such as France", 


i Turning to President Eisenhower's visit to Paris, M. Debre said 

t, that this had led to a better understanding of French policy, De Gaulle had 

l told Eisenhower that "a cold disinterest" by the United States in France's 

! Algerian policy would be "a blow beyond repair to the Atlantic Alliance". The 
principle of regular political and strategic consultations between the U»Se 

and France had been agreed, As regards the exact points of difference between 

the American and French approaches to N.A.T.0., notably the defence of the 

Mediterranean, these would now be the subject of negotiations, 


There is little that is new in these remarks of M. Debre. AS 


i 

é to the French Community, the Premier spoke rather soberly, claiming, only, 

ib "We have a good chance of success", The Community, he said, had taken shape 
: 


Y / and was 
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and was showing its vitality - in less than a year. But one could not 
ignore the political problems of the African continent, particularly the 
awakening of African nationalism, and their effect upon the Community. 


Hi. Dabre then turned - at least - to Algeria, He commenced 
by stating, as dae Gaulle himself did, on 16th October, that progress had 
been made recently with the "pacification" and the "transformation" of 
“Algeria, But "the infcrnal cycle of violence" had to be broken. The way to 
do this was "to return to the rule of law". There could be no return to the 
rule of law through recognition <f an assumed Algerian sovereignty. There 
Was no such thing, there had never been any such thing. Neither could the 
return to the rule of law be through negotiations with the rebels. The 
Algerian people had never given the rebels a mandate; only elections could 
give a mandate, The return to the -le of law could be effected by one 
means only, the choice of the people, that is, "auto-determination",. 


M. Debre next summarised the programme that de Gaulle had 
declared on 16th October. He spoke somewhat more fully and more strong’> 
than de Gaulle had dene about what he called "the legitimate and essential 
limits" to the programme. Thes: limits, he said, were the strategic and 
economic interests of France in the Mediterranean and North Africa. France 
could not accept that the Western Mediterranean should become a new and 
"exposed" Southern frontie> nor that what she had done to exploit the riches 
of the Sahara in her own interests, in the interests of North Africa, in the 
interests of the Community should be jeopardised. These were not only French 
netional requirements, tney were European requirements, African requirements, 
requirements of the whole Western world, They were "an imperative of French 
policy". 


The Premier wont on to add to the "legitimate and essential 
limits" of de Gaulle's prograime the "fundamental rights" of those 
individuals or territories who wanted to remain French to do so. He said 
that France had also "obligations" to fulfil to ensure the success of the 
return to the rule of law. ‘Success lay in "the refusal of secession". 


"If the Algerians had the right to make this choice, France and the Government 


had the duty to prove to all Alecrians why the maintenance of their narrow 
union with the ijetropole is the first condition of «2 free and great future", 
After continuing for a while in the same strain, M. Debre concluded that the 
two sides of the Me itsrranean had "a fundamental vocation to union; their 
separation would be as contrary to the nature of things as to human demands". 
M. Debre then added a warning to Frané¢? « allies - her friendship depended 
upon their support “without af ber-thovb Kt" cof, her Algerian policy, the policy 
of peace and of the rule of lav. - ~ 


M. Debre ended his statement with a rendwel of de Ganlle'!s 
October, 1958, offer cf a cease-fire, He described this.Offer as 
"permanent", He said that instructions hai been given téemable at any 
time discussions of the modalities of a cease-fire. Tho guarantees, which 
would in such discussions be given to “he rebels, would assure them in case 
of failure of the talks of "the complete possibility of return". The 
guarantees would comprehend also "the future exercise of freedom". But only 
@ ecase-fire could be discussed. De Gaulle's declaration of 16th October was 
not a basis for discussion ~ it was Trench policy, the programme of France 
for Algeria. 


/ THE DEBATE 
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THE DEBATE IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The debate in the Assembly which followed M. Debro's 
declaration of policy centred almost exclusively upon Algeria. 
Although it was deseribed by sone newspapers as tpreat", this is not 
the impression one gots from reading the speeches, for with few exceptions, 
they were dull, Tho reason is that, however unpalatable the Government's 
Algerian policy may have been to many members of the Assemoly, they were 
reluctant openly to challenge the zreat authority of de Gaulle. Besides, 
they had nothing of any intcrest to offer in plece of the Government's 
policy. There was one other factor which ensured the colourlessness of the 
debate. This was that most of the Alecrian deputes had decided to boycott 
it. The noteworthy contributions were those of MMe Reynaud (Independent) , 
Bidault (no party), Le Pen (Independent), Simmonct (M.ReP.), Biaggi (UeNRe)y 
de Villiers (Independent), Valentin (Independent) and Loenhardt (Socialist) .» 


Of these spcakers, MM. Reynaud, Simmonet and Leonhardt warmly 
supported the Government (the two latter deputes were speaking for their 
parties as a whole), The other five speakers criticised the Government's 
policy. Their Jane of attack was that Algeria had to remain French, - Algeria 
had so opted in the constitutional referendum last year; the Government's 
policy should therefore be simply to put down the rebellion by force; anything 
else would be to abandon Algeria. Tho sauce with which this familiar dish 
was flavoured was, however, what made it interesting. Neither de Gaulle nor 
Debre was spared. De Gaulle was openly accused of establishing a "Presidential 
regime", "a consular system of government". De Gaulle was also accused of 
preparing for political negotiations with the rebels, Debre had the 
humiliating experience of having some of the remarks adout Algeria which he 
had made when a fiery Senator quoted back at him and by such a redoutable 


opponent as M. Bidault. 


M. Debre showed once again, however, that ho is at his best 
when publicly under hot attack. In his reply at the end of the debate, ho 
drew great applause with his first shot - "The qiestion is to maintain the 
union of France and Algeria, to conquer secession and +o establish the legal 
rules for peace, order and union". He hotly contested the charge of 
abandonment of Algeria, quoting tho currentfigures of investment in the 
territory and asserting that evorything necded for pacification bad been 
provided, and flatly denied that there would be political negotiations with 
the rebels. The Premicr also defended de Gaullo as "acting as his high 
conscience dictates fox the good of the nation". (This drew thunderous 
applause). NM. Debre then made somo concessions to the Assembly. He 
undertook that the rules for the eventual referendum in Algeria would be 
submitted to Parliament as would be the extent of any coase-fire talks and 
the modalities of a coasc-firce Ho also said that the referendum would be 
conducted solely by France and the Arny would be prescnte 


rg Vor RESTRICTED 

Although a substantial majority for the Government was assured, 
the result of the vote was somewhat botter than expected, namcly 441 for, 

53 against, 28 abstentions and 56 not votings The majority was made up 
principally of 205 U.NeR. (out of 209), 84 Independent (out of 118), 52 

MeReP. (out of 57), 44 Socialist (out of 44), 38 Democratic Alliance (out of 
43)+ Tho bulk of the opposition consisted of 13 Independents and © Communists. 
The majority of those who abstained were Indepondents. 26 of the 61 Algerian 
deputas voted with the Governmonte 
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Before the vote was taken, nino members of the U.N.R, resigned 
from the Parliamentary Party, because thoy had been frbidden to advocate 
"francification" of Algeria before the Assembly. Those are all cxtrome 
"integrationisis" and "13th May"! figures, such as Col. Thomazo and MMeBiagei 
end Delbecque, The UeNeRe ruled forthwith that by resigning from the 
Parli anentary perty, tho nine had resigned from the 


U.N.R. itself, Four 
of the nine then Sought remadmi-sion, but the UeN»R. refused to re-admit 
then, 


Another incident which added piquane 
Assembly was 9 Statencnt made the day before to th 
Ni3th May" figuro and depute, M, Neuwirth (USNERS)c “He announced dramatically 
that hands of 4Gllers had cntered F ; i 
The targets wore Brosumed to be politicians who favour a 
of the Algerian Ware The French authoritics wore j 
ennouncencnt, But they wore abruptly takon aback when, just efter the vote 
in the Assembly, the leading Socialist M. Mitterand, one of those politicians 


Presumed to be a target, was attacked in the street and apparently narrowly 
escaped assassination, 


REACTIONS 10 THE ASSEMSLY'S VOTE 
LYS VOTE 


J The general reaction in Paris to the National Assembly's 
decision socms to be that the Assembly did just 


body so much Slanted to the Right, there can be 
Programe for Algeria has tho Support of the vas 
What is more, that dc Gaulle's hold on the alj 


no doubt that de Gaullo's 
t majority of "renchmen and, 
egiance of most Frenchmen remains 


in Algeria, the General reaction of the Settlers to the Assembly's 
decision is reported to have been one of surprise at the majority obtained by 
the Government and resignation. The yote must indecd have brought home to the 
Settlers the Way in which since 13th May, 1958 they have become impotent, They 
have slowly but Surely been brought to heal by de Gaullc and most of then now 
Know it. Thore has been a lot of talk in Paris over the last few days, aven 
by the responsible howspaper "Lo Monde", about a Plot by the Algerian settlers 
to force 2 chanse of eovernment, M, Neuwirthts announcement and the Subsequent 
‘ettempt on the life of Me Mitterand give sone credence to this Speculation. 
And apparently the French authorities give sone ercdence to it, for security 
forces were Strengthened last Week-ond in Algiors, some lesding politicians 
were given police guards and an investigation into the activities of extreme 
Right-wing organisations has been begun, 
CONCLUSIONS et | 
The main Conclusion to be drawn fron 
Assombly is that do Gaulle has Parliamont - 
new programme for Algoria — 
auto-dotermination!!, this i 
Proposed Self-dcotermination Six months ago 
Would have caused an Uproar. De Gaulic is now free to procecd as planned, 


The course of tho debate in tho Assembly may, however, have 
altered his Plans, In his two declarations to tho Assembly, M, Debra took 
Pains to play up the Limitations of de Gaulle's Programme. One docs no: find 
coming fron his mouth the lofty and libera i 


" Oil, to 


ee foe, 
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oid, to keep territory, which wants to remain French, (the hint of 
Partition isstrong here) and, more ominously, to conduct the referendum in 
Algeria with the Army present in force and to work against secession. As 
defined in these torms, de Gaulle's programme is clearly not one designed 
to coax the rebels to end the war. On the other hand, Dobre did make a 
conscious effort to encourage the rebels to seck a cease-fire, thus romedying 
an oversight de Gaulic has commonly becn said to have made on 16th October. 


Of course, the fact that Debre put the caphasis in the National 
Assombiy on the limitations of de Gaulle’s programme may bo attributed to 
the legitimate desire both to carry the predominantly Right-wing Assomoly 
With the Government and to appease the settlers in pee Howover, to 
emphasise that aspect of the programme would come natur rally to the Premicr. 
The important point is that de Gaulle has in the past shown that in the last 
resort he is prepared to stand alonee The programme for Algeria he enunciated 
On 15th October was his own. The way in which it is to be interproted and in 
which it is to be applicd will be determined by de Gaulle and no one else. 


eats 


i) 
© 


Whatever Debre or the National Asscnbly docs is very unlikoly to deflect the 
General from the course he thinks fit. De Gaulle's reginc is in truth 


"consular" but most Frenchmen see nothing wrong in this. 


Paris Despatch No. 9 
21st October, 1959. 
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PROM: Dated: 27th November, 1959. 
1630 
AUBtralian Mission te the Rec'd: 28th November, 1959 
United Nations, 1023 
NEW YORK. 
UN132 CONFIDENTIAL 


Repeated Washington. 


- 


London Saving 153, Paris Saving 35. 
ALGERTA. 


Representative of France (Berard) spoke 
to me today about Algeris, He said the position of France 

Was that France would not particisate in Debate and wanted no 
resolution from General Assembly. Yrance hoped its friends 
would vote against ony resolution however apparently inocuous 
or conciliatory. Prance believed that adoption of any res- 
olution would have the ecifect of creating the impression among 
FLE.N. that the United Nations was standing ready to be used by 
them if necessary. 


Permanent Re 


Ze Berard. said the object of F.L.N. would be to de 
given some standing by the United Nations. They might for 
exemple want some reference looking forward to negotiations 
pesween (apties concerned". General de Gaulle's position 
was that the Algerian people would be allowed to determine 
their own futurc, but T.L.N. was not regarded as entitled to 
speak for slgerians. There were only 30,000 men in F.L.N. 
forces and many times more Algerians in French Government 
forces fighting F.L.W. After fighting ceased FP.L.N. members 
would be free to conduct propagende end other Dcelitical activity 
on Algeria and thereby they could influence Algerian choice. 


ior ft told Serard that the Australian Delegation would 
ae as helpful as possible tee France and that I would take no 
INLCLETIVE unacceptable to them. I wondered however whether 


it Was sood tactics to aim at ha wing no resolution at ail,. 
fhe practice of the United Netions had always been to end ‘an 
item with ea resolution, It would be difficult to defeat a 
resolution unacceptable to France, unless there was an alter- 
native >esolution for dele: ae to vote for. If they did 
not have any alternative s Afro-Asians and Latin Americans 
whe Wanted to be helpful (< es I knew there were many )., might 
find themselves committed or obliged to vote for something 
the French would not Like. 


g a 


he £ tried out on Bererd the draft resolution set out 
tn paragraph 9 of my telegram 1308 but Berard shook his head. 
He said he had himself tried his hand at drafting possible 
resolutions put all had been turned down by Paris, which held 
to the position that France wanted no résolution at all. 


_.* 


Se Berard soid F.L.N. wowld make a big mistake if 
they were too tough. Military developments i in Algeria were 
very favour. cle!’ to. Fronce wend many ErGneh were 
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v Git , 
Saving France Should complete pacification and Withdraw offer 
of S€]f-determination, De Gaulle Himself might be angered by 
*4-N. reactions and alter his course, 


ans 


6. I see no advantage in australia undertaking any 
Pole in regerd to the Algerian item which the French would 
dislike, This will of course inhibit us and others in a 
Similar position from trying to influence formulation of 
resolution by afro—isians (Standing Committee of afro—Asian 
wOuUP, Consisting of ten members under the chairmanship of 
U Thant of Burmese, is trying to prepare a2 resolution in ¢con- 
Sultetion with Bete Ne:) it the same time I do not think it 
Would be wide for -ustpalia to give the French ‘9 commitment 
tO vote against all resolutions whatever their terms. It 
may prove in the event that only by voting for a mild 
Pesolution can fomething really harmful be avoided, 


Pr 
ve 


seeee PLINSOLL 


PMS: 28th November, 1959, 
iy 
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"Aste. ; FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 
Ch" Gis PARIS, Ocr. 26 
Va i . . _ 
eres The most senior officer in the French 
er toa ea") Army, Marshal Juin, who is the only | 
3S wa mar living Marshal) of France, came out 
ba ; strongly to-day, in an article in /‘Aurore, 
Syste jem a right-wing newspaper, against General 
‘: . de Gaulle’s plan for Self-determination 
rit }, : | for Algeria. “ By a unilateral statement, | 
qh eee ne General de Gaulle has of his own free | 
AS hat ie willconceded the right of self-determins- 
Wite tet | tion to the Algerian people, . . . This, | 
Tints oo by the developments which it involves. 
Syn a et ee : has awakened the hopes in the rebels’ 
Keen . camp, Marshal Juin writes. 
ie, Re hes tele 48 : The Marshal recognizes that the speech 
Techs 5a! evs OS of September 16, in which General _ de || 
vate Bee 7 ‘ Gaulle first made the self-determination || 
BS ne offer, was’ made inthe context of the storm |\% 
ses. A ae SE eo ‘ that was brewing up at the United Nations; 
So ary oh g) Soy, but he considers that the self-determination 
danger oe att 2 plan is. implicitly a disavowal of the réferen- 
fro iad tase 1 dum of September, 1958, and consequently 
ee lh ae i # disavowal of the Army in Africa, Marshal 
Vere fee hea Juin recognizes that, now that Parliament 
ue vs Dy a os “ has voted in favour of the self-determina- 
ne, eee, votes , ion plan,.it is impossible to go back on 
i} 4. : . what he calls “this gamble.” Bur he | 
ate . | 
a ae hee 
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considers ‘that two of the choices offéred 
by General de Gaulle—secession or asso- 
ciation with France—mean either imme- 
diate or subsequent independence. 


CEASE-FIRE OFFER 


As for cease-fire possibilities, Marshal 
Juin has apparently misunderstood General 
de Gaulle’s cease-fire offer, first made more 
than a year ago, for discussions with répre- 
sentatives of the Atgerian rebels for 4 cezse- 
fire: For him, the only form of cease-fire 

| to be conceived js that arranged with local 
rebel commanders, who will Jay down their 
arms iM return for a French ‘pardon: 

If there can be no agreement.on this 
point, then the war (pacification) must con- 

| tinue, and this will call not only for an 

| enforcement of Moroctin and Tunisian 

| obligations not to harbour Algerian rebels 

) on their terntory but-also sterner measures 
towards “the enemy of France,"’ which the 
Marshal further explains with the phrase 
“a certain Press,” words frequently applied 
by those of his belief to cover not only 
the Comniunist Press but any ‘Opposition 
papers which express unwelcome views on 
Algeria. 


M. THOREZ’S CLAIM 


Selfdetermination Olfer 


of orginal 
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THE CONSTANTINE PLAN 
BALANCE SHEST OF THE FIRST YEAR 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Following are excerpts from a press conference 
held by Mi Paul Delouvrier, Delegate General of the 


French Government in Algeria, 


In Constantine on October 3, 1958, General de Gaulle traced the broad 
outlines of the economic and social development of Algeria for the following 
five years, A year has passed, and I should like to go over with you the ro- 
cord of wht has been accomplished in a single year. 


I wanted to speak of this right here in Paris because it is necessary, 
even fundamental, that all Frence should take an interest in the Constantine Plan, 


Everyone is waiting for peace, First of a11 the Moslens of course, 
the $ million Moslaas who live in Algeria, at grips with very great difficulties; 
also, you may be sure, the Europeans of Algeria, It is not the scopo of the com- 
bats, not even the number of the dead, which is obviously much too large, that 
makes life appalling, especially in the intericr—it is really terror of the kill- 
er and fear of what the next day may bring. 

Peace is awaited also by the Fronchmen of Metropolitan France, especially 
those whose sons are over there, And finolly it is awaited by the whole world, 


But while it is not my intention to discuss political policy with you 
today, nevertheless I should like you to rcalise that the Constantine Plan is not 
merely a speech mate last year, that can be forgotton : but that the implencntation 
of this Plan is very closely tied up with the political problem of filegcria. 


Tnidced we must not believe that peace—the cessation of combats and nur- 
ders—-can alone solve the problen with which, we are faced, Even if all the acts 
of violence were suddenly to cone to an end, as everyone would like to hope, the 
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Self-determination of the Algerians, the political process defined by General de 
Gaulle in order to settle this difficult problem as definitively as it is possi- 
ble to do in human affairs, this eelf-dcetermination and political process could 
not take place right away’. 


It is impossible because passions that have been heated by five years 
of violence must have time to cool, The Algerian climate will have to become 
calmer before genuinely free sclf-determination will be possible: 


| Tt is also necessary, and that is why time is needed, for political 
life to be resumed in Algeria, for the § rillicn Moslems, a large portion of 
whom are silent today, to be able to cxurcss thensclves; And since it is a 
question of a comtry that is largely wicarcevelcped, it is also necessary that 
the realization of the Constantine Plan facilitate this political awareness, 
which will make it possible to end this Algerian conflict while firmly linking 
the destinies of Algeria with France, 

If we wish Algeria--having achieved scli-realization and, to a great 
extent, anerged from underdevelopnent—~to decide cf her own free will in favor 
of the French solution, we must work hard and we must have time to do so: 


I — A YEAR'S RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The fundamental goals set by General de Gaulle will be renembered; 

a) By the end of five years, two thirds of Algeria's children are to 
be in.school, with the remaining third to be rolled three years 
later, 

b) A million persons are to be housed in new dwellings, 

ec) Agrarian reform is to affvet $17,500 acres, which will be dis— 
tributed to Moslem families. 

d) Finally, 400,000 new jobs are to be created for the Algerians, a 

fundamental and very important goal, sineo the number of Algerians 

enployed in Algeria, in nonagricultural sectors, does not exceed 

700,000, Thus it is necessary to increase the number of jobs in 

the various categories of business, industry and transportation by 

more than 50%, 
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During the past year when the Plan was set in motion, this is what has 
been accomplished, 


School Enrollment 


With regard to school enrollment, more than 254 of the school-age popu~- 
lation is now enrolled and, at the opening of school in October 1959, there were 
100,000 more children in the primary schools than last year, The total number of 
children attending school is now more than $005000, against less than 700,000 last 
yoar,. 

I should like to add that in the secondary schools and institutions 
of higher learning, we are making a great effort to accept more Moslens, Of course, 
it is not possible to have very quick results there, as it all depends on enroll- 
ment in the primary schools, but right now, the number of Moslems enrolled for 
secondary and higher education is considerably larger than before. 


Housing 
With regard to housing, 2 distinction must be made between urban and 
rural housing. 


Urban housing is relatively modern in type, eee some dwelling units 
are nonetheless more hastily constructed than is usual in Metropolitan France. 


In this field, the present rate of construction is 18, 000 dwelling units a year, 
yet there is still a housing shortage in all the great cities of Algeria, 

Rural housing consists for the most part in very simple dwellings, for 
a rural house costs in the neighborhood of #500, * without including the labor fur- 
nished by the man who, will live in the house and who is able to build it because 
materials have been given to him, Pewer than 2,000 units of this type were built 


in 1956; 7,000 were constructed in 1957; between October 1, 1958 and October 5 be 


1959 the figure came to over 12,000. Construction is now at the rate of 20,000 


a yoate 

That is essentially what has been done as regards housing, I might 
add that this type of rural dwelling has made it possible, under the plan of 
1,000 villages, to construct 160 completely new villages. I might also add that 
the housing programs, 48 regards the more modern urban housing, call for 40, 000 
Gwelling units, whose construction has been financed and already started, and 
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Which will be completed in two or three years; 


Agrarian Reform 

Of the 617,500 acres stipulated in the Constantine Plan, 370,500 have al-. 
ready been acquired in behalf of the Moslems by the Special Fund for Farm Ownership. 
The land has been expropriated and the Fund is now engaged in distributing this land 
and in settling Moslam families on it. 


We ran into a good deal of difficulty as the rebels at first threatened to 
kill those to whom this land was assigned; This phase is now over and by the end 
of 1959, 2,500 families will already have been settled on redistributed land, The 
Fund for Farm Ownership will not only have assigned parcels of land to these 2,500 
families but will also mve constructed farmhouses to be turned over to the new own- 
ers, 

I will add that a great effort has been made to give vocational training 
in agricultural matters, especially to train Moslem advisors, Actually the problan 
is to improve the standard of living of 5 million persons who live in the interior, 
and the principal tool is not so.much the investment of fumds as cducation and the 
popularization of modern methods, The aim is to enable a fellah, who farms almost 

" in the same way as in the days of Abraham, to learn gradually how to raise a large 
enough crop on his 1snd to feed himself and his family, even if he camnot use the 
very latest techniques, 


Now we come to the 400,000 jobs, This is quite an ambitious goal, It 
presuppeses, to be sure, jobs not only in industry but also in a renovated agricul- 
ture, and in all the various business and service fields, Nevertheless, the indus- 
trialization of Algeria is the key factor, and these are the results achieved in 
this area, 


General de Gaulle, in his last speech, spoke of the approval of a hundred 
new enterprises, Actually, this is the numbor of authorizations granted up to last 
August 15, Following are the latest figures as of October 1: 

- 215 enterprises requested authorizations, of which 192 were deemed 

worthy of consideration and 132 were granted, The diffcrence between 
the 192 and the 132 represents 60 requests which are now in the 
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process of being examined by the appropriate services, 
~ these 132 enterprises are divided as follows: 49 are enterprises 
from Metropolitan France which have just established a plant or 
branch in Algeria for the first time; the remainder represent en- 
terprises already established in Algeria~-either entirely Algerian, 
or backed by capital from Metropolitan Franece—which have made re- 
quests for major programs, 
Tt is not surprising that the number of expansions is greater than the 
new enterprises, for the heads of industry who were on the spot were naturally 
more ready to benefit from conditions favorable to industrialisation, Each 
month, we see an increase in the number of prospectuses coming from manufacturers 
concerning new enterprises they would like to set up, To date these industrialists 
have allbeen from Metropolitan France, 
These 132 enterprises represent a total investment in the neighborhood 
of 260 million and will, as soon as.they are completed, provide directly approx 
imately 11,000 jobs--I mean by that, the number of workers or other employees 
working in the authorised enterprises thansclves, 
Of the 132 enterprises, thure are 43 which have.actually started work, 
that is, which have begun the construction of factories. 


These, in brief, are the results obtained in one year along the lines 
of the goals set by General de Gaulle, Of course this is nat a complete summary 
of all the efforts which have been made in Algeria; this would require too long 
a description, and onewhich would concern not only the specific points to which 
I have just referred, but also the normal work of the administration which has 
been expanded in all areas, whether it be a matter, for example, of public health, 
of the number of free medical consultations which has increased almost 50% in two 
years, or whether it be a matter of the minor improvements which can be made in 
the economy, That is why, for the first half of 1959, the number of jobs available 
to Algerian manpower throughout all of Algeria increased botween 7 and 8 percent, . 
which shows the extent of the general economic activity of Algeria at the present 


* n 
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IT — RECORD OF THE ACTION TAKEN TO PREPARE FOR THE FUTURE 


All year long, we have been doing our utmost to establish the means 
for continuing at a rapid pace--as rapid as possible—the attainment of the goals 
set by General de Gaulle. 


That is the reason an effort is being made, first of all, to assemble 
the men--a prerequisite as well as the final objective, 


What has been done so far? The essential problem in Algeria is, ac— 
tually, one of providing trained personnel, And now you will allow me to pay 
tribute to the fundamental contribution the Army is making today to the develop~ 
ment program of Algeria. 


1) Role of the Army 

Public Health — In the ficld of health, 650 of the 800-850 doctors in 
the interior are military doctors, and the enormous increase in free medical 
consultations which I mentioned to you just a moment ago is due essentially to 
the work of the Army, We arc worried—we must admit it—-about what would happen 
if the Army dananded that its military doctors went back to confining their prac- 
tice to matters affecting the Amy itself. 


Certainly, considering this possibility, the medical corps of Metro- 
politan France oughtzto make an cffort, and I am urging the youngest members to 
come and serve in Algeria; we expect results in the near future, The Public 
Health Board in Alviers has made an cffort to create special fellowships and, 
according to the last indication I received, 150 civilian doctors came volun- 
tarily to take advantage of these special fellowships and to practice medicine 
in the Algerian interior, 


Education = The Army is also providing teachers for Algeria, In the 
school program of which I spoke a mommt ago, almost 10% of the enrollment is 
made possible by the work of the Army itself, which is providing education for 
70,000 children, especially in all the sectors where traveling is difficult and 
to which teachers have not yet zone, 

Out of the 14,000 school teachers in Alzeria, a thousand are strictly 
military instructors who are doing their military service at the present time. 
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Administrative Work — I would like to add that the work of the Army 
does not end there, The work of the S.A.S. (Specialized Administrative Sect- 
ions)—-which have been established in the interior by the administration in 
order to assist the Algerian administrative personnel—is well known, 


The mixed communes with their "caids" were done away with, and were 
replaced by the subprefectures and new communes; however, there was no inter- 
mediate administrative subdivisicn, That is why the S.A.S. was established in 
the interior; there are now 700 of these sections and they form a very close 
network over all of Algeria. 


Serving in the 700 sections of the S.A.S, are more than 1,000 officers 
and almost 700 noncommissioned officers, 


Thus we now have already functioning a basic administrative framework, 
which is very close to the people and which is a fundamental instrument for 
carrying out the Constantine Plan, especially the agricultural program in the 
interior, 

May I add, finally—-to sum up the efforts of the Army which I have 
more or less outlined to you--the specialized organs of the Army which arc con— 


cerned with the civil administration, You know, however, that the entire Arny, 


even the part which is called operational, is actually participating in the task 
of pacification, is deeply concerned with it, and constitutes a basic factor in 
the over-all development of all Algeria. 


2) Role of the Civil Administration 

If the Army has been active, so has the entire civil administration, 

It has often been said that the Algerian administration is under- 
staffed, 

A complete administrative reorganization is beginning to be carried 
out in the General Goverrment in Algiers, following the merging of the Algerian 
cadres with these of Metropolitan France. 

The civil administration, which employed 46,000 civil servants at the 
beginning of the rebellion in 1954, has now, in 1959, approximately 64,000 of 
then, or 18,000 more, which represents an increase of approximately 20% 
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Within the Alyerian administration, an effort has been made to in- 
crease the number of Moslems, In 1954, approximately 16% were Moslems; today, 
about 22% are Moslems, An interesting fact is that the increase in the number 
of Moslens in the middle or higher ranks has been proportionately ereater. In 
1954; the Moslans for the most part held posts in categories C and D in the 
administration, that is, the lower echelons, Today the number of Moslem civil 
servants is also increasing in the higher ranks, 

Thus, we now have men on the job and I would like to add that in Al- 
giers a supplenentary headquarters fur the impleme@mtation of the Constantine 
Plen has also been formed, 


M, Bouakouir, Secretary General of the General Government for Economic 
Affairs, is at those headquarters, You know that he is a graduate of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, a naval engineer, and that for many years he headed the Economic 
Administration of Algeria, M. Bouakouir is new supervising the entire Algeria 
economic problem; He is Chairman of the Higher Council of the Constantine Plan, 
and his first assistant is the Directur of the Plan who, at present, is in 
charge of the Plan at Oren, 


Moreover, a Fund for the Development uf Algeria has been created. 
This is a public agency of Metropolitan France, and on its board sit both Al- 
gerions—representatives of the elected officials cf Algeria—and menbers fron 
Metropolitan France—directors from the Ministry of Finances and governors of 
the large public credit institutions, 


3) Financing the Constantine Plan 

I would like to say first uf all that, in order to implencnt this 
Constantine Plan, Algerie herself is contributing 4 considerable amount toward 
the investments that are to be made on her soil. 


The Financial Effort of Algeria - Since the beginning of January 1959, 
that is, since the beginning of this year, a tax increase of cver 30% has been 
effected and hes becn paid by the Algerian taxpayer, with most cf the tax sur- 
plus being paid into the Development Fund, In 1959, four billion francs (approx 
4mately $8.1 million) cominy frum Algerian tex receipts went into this Fund, In 
1960, the Fund will receive ovur 16 billion franes ($32.4 million) provided by 
Algerian taxes, 
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Other resources from Algeria proper, furnished mostly from the Algerian 
Treasury, will also be allocated to this Fund in order to aid in the development 
program, 

Incidentally, I would like to point out that all taxes that affect the 
individual directly are 2t about the same level in Metropolitan France and in 
Algeria-—notably, the tax on automobiles and the graduated surtax, A lot has 
been said, for example, to the effect that the cost .f gasoline is lower in Al- 
geria than in France. It is true that in Algeria, when you buy gas at the pump, 
it costs only around 75 francs, But I wish to point out that, apart from the 
tax on gasoline bought at the pump, apart from excise taxes, which are the same 
in Algeria as in Metropolitan France, there are certain local taxes on ownership 
of automubiles, with the result that a person in Algeria pays about four times 
as much in automebile taxes as in Metropolitan France, Thus altogether, it is 
estimated that if a persen in Algiers deves less than 15,500 miles a year, his 
automobile expenses are greater than they would be in Metropolitan France. 


It is true that taxes levied on business, especially corporation taxes, 
are not so high in Algeria as in Metropolitan France; this is essential for 
economic development, Similarly, the apparent rate of taxes om goods—theat is, 
of production taxes—-is also lower in Algeria: 12.5, as against 20% in Metro- 
politan France for the general rate, 


In Algeria, those who are acquainted with the cost uf living can easily 
note that must of the manufactured gocds consumed in Algeria come from Metropol~ 
itan France and that, in the price of the product, the cost of overseas shipping 
just about makes up for the difference in taxes, 


That is what Algeria is doing to finance her development. 


The Financial Effort of Metropolitan France ~ As for the effort of 
Metropolitan France, it is based mainly on the Ordinance of December 1958, which 


unconditionally guarantees Algeria the sum of 100 billion franes a year for five 
years, for the Development Fund, 

Last year, this 100 billion francs ($203 million) was cut slightly; 
92 billion was allocated to the Development Fund, but in the course of the year, 
the contract of 100 billion francs was eventually met. 
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The budget for 1960, soon to be submitted to Parliament, provides again 
for 100 billion francs to be allocated to the Fund: 


Al1 in all, we estimate that for 1960, total public resources available 
for financing the Constantine Plon will shuw an increase of about 25% over the 
public funds obtained in 1959. Thus it will be possible to keep up the expected 
pace, 

4) Cooperating in Development 

We have worked out procedures to facilitate industrialization and to 

hasten the modernization of agriculture, 


As regards industry, there are various incentives, such as the granting 
of bonuses on capital expenditures—bonuses which may come to 40% of the amount 
invested by the industrialist; they airy include a temporary five-year payroll 


bonus based on the number of workers qmyployed, and to previde the possibility of re~ 


serving 15% of the contracts let by the State, for the benefit cf industries es- 
tablished in Algeria, 


As regards agriculture, procelures are also being gradually worked cut, 
Among other things, we have devised a simplified type of production cooperative 
whereby farmers, especially in the relccaticn villages, will be brought together 
to form a cooperative which itself will be the basic instrument of development, 


Up until now, all the agencies in (lgeria that had been firmed to 
assist in carrying out the government's farm program, approached each fellah 
(farmer) individually, whether it ws a matter of farm credit, or loans of seed 
or equipment, By means of these cooperatives, we will now be able to reach the 
fellahs collectively, It is the cooperative which will be able to obtain loans, 
to procure the means of cultivaticn, even to procure seed, Similarly, in order 
to build these new villages around the relocation centers, we will probably find 
it necessary to leave these lands under collective cultivation, 


Speaking of agriculture, I want to menticn also that we have reorgan- 


ized the Agricultural Prevident Socictics (S,A.P.), which act as guides for the 
Algerian farmers of the traditional sector; it is through these Agricultural 
Provident Socicties that credit fur seed and equipment is made available to the 
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fellahs; Here also, wo need men to direct these Provident Societics—men who 

have both technical skill and dedicatio to the job. 


Finally, in comnecticn with the mobilization of resources, I would say 
thet we hive mobilized intellectual resources as walls; for oll during 1959; the 
committees have been functioning which are working out the details of the Con- 
stantine Plan—that is, the goals of the Plan, and the ways and means of achiev~ 
ing these goals in the varicus branches of production, the economy, education 
aml development itself, We mve operated somewhat as was done with the Monnet 
Plan; The Constantine Plan is even more decentralized, however, in the sense 
that, under the High Council for the Plan, which is made up of leading figures 
under the chairmanship of M. Bovakouir—wunder the High Council, as I was just 
saying, we have set up committees for the major branches of the Plan; we have 
also set up committees in cach Department and we are even thinking of setting 
up comittees on the level of tne arrondissement. 


Tho Constantine Plan is not merely the brainchild of a few civil serv— 
ice workers, but it is really the task of all the Algerians. Already we have 
over a thousand persons working together in these committees; 600 Europeans, 
300 Moslems and about a hundred civil servants, We are going to get the mayors 
interested in the economic development of their communes. 


Tt is certainly necessary to realize what a very important political. 
revolution was represented in the municipal elections at the beginning of 19 59. 
As you know, there are now over 600 comaunes that have Moslem mayors, and these 
mayors—-even the ones who are illiterate—are passianauehy interested in the 
development of their communes, General de Gaulle himself, during his Lae was 
struck by the tremendous interest, on the part of these Glected officials, in 
the administration of their douars (villages). p 
4n working out the details for the improvements in each village, in each region 
of the interior and in each douar, we are hoping that all the Algerians will 
take part in the task of developing their land. 
politics is closely connected with the economy. 
THE CONSTANTINE PLAN IS WELL WITHIN FRANCES SCOPE 

Whatever happens, the burden for Algeria's development will rest upon 
Metropolitan France, I would almost be tempted to say that this burden is a 
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Piece of good fortune for France as well, I myself was astonished at the num 
ber of industrialists who want to go into business in Algeria and who-~thanks 

to the gas fron the Sahara, which in a year and a half will be arriving at the 
coast, at Algiers and Oran--are already making plans to take advantage of this 
source of energy, which has the lowest price in the world, 


Back of an effort like that of the steel complex at Béne, which will 
surely come into being, we can ses the rapid progress of this window-on—tho- 
Mediterranean getting under way, just at the time when both shores of the Med- 
iterranean and the peoples that live there are awakening to modern economy, to 
all of modern life, 

The opportunity of the Sahara, the opportunity of the Mediterranean 
and a new point of growth are there, but there is also a load to be shouldered 
in order to benefit from this opportunity, When peace is restored, are we going 
to slacken our efforts in Algeria? Should we not resume than in Tunisia arid 
Morocco? 

It is Frencets unending and basic mission to lift these countries out 
of the underdevelopamt in which they find themselves, It is our most pressing 


duty, To think that peace would lighten Francets burdens is an illusion which 


Metropolitan France must not continue to hold. 


These burdens, furthermore, are not insurmountable, They are not im- 
measurable, Wmt alarm, on the part of some, 2t the thought that the solution 
of "Frenchification" might be adopted! But the burden of the development of 
Algeria is confined, as far as investments are concerned, to roughly between 
100 and 200 billion francs a year--and this burden, France can bear, 

How much is represented by 100 to 200 billion francs a year? The 

present progrom does not exceed 7 of the public investments financed by the 
State. I wish to ad) that besides this, when the oil comes from the Sahara, 
a large percentage of the royalties will be earmarked for the development of 
Algeria, and consequently will reduce by so much the amount that Metropolitan 
France will have to devote in that direction, 

Here again, this is something that is not beyond measure; on the con— 


trary, it is @ctronely measurable, What weighs heaviest, perhaps, is the burden 
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of supplying supervisory personnel, But this burden is only for the time being; 
it is merely tenporary, for it is not a question of making a second colonization 
in Algeria; on the contrary, the question is for the Algerians, awakening to 
their own destiny, to furnish the majority of the supervisory personnel that 
are to direct that country. 

Consequently, we are.only standing in for the filgerians until they are 
ready to assume responsibility. Meany people from Metropolitan France have found 
in Algeria an opportunity for applying qualities of daring and initiative thet 
are extrenely evident to anyone who gocs there, 

Finally, I wish to add that we are pursuing this developmat of Al- 
geria without breaking off her economic union with France; the two cconomics 
hove always been integrated, whereas it is only today that the European econo= 
mics are trying to integrate with each other, In other words, we are going to 
raise out of underdevelopment the part of Algeria that is in this state, without 
protective tariffs and without breaking with the more advanced countries, It is 
the finmcial assistance and the human assistance of Metropolitan France which 
are making possible what some people consider a tour de force, 

This means also that Algeria is open to all forcign initiatives, that 
all the advantages that are accorded to industriclists setting up operations 
there are also accorded to industrialists from foreign countrics, With Algeria's 
entry into the Common Market, we can mike this a test before the world, to raise 
from its state of underdevelopment that country, or the part of that country 
that is underdeveloped, without using either totalitarian methods, methods of 


f 


foree, or methods which, frem an economic standpoint, would be secessionist. 


Here is indeed an exciting task. 


France is cf a stature to bring it to a happy conclusion, Frenee mst 
bring it to a happy conclusicn, 28 much for her own honor throughout the world 


as for the welfare of the Algerians. 
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